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New Foss Score 
Heard in Boston 


Koussevitzky Returns 
After Annual Mid-Win- 
ter Vacation 


Boston. — Serge Koussevitzky is 
back on the conductor’s stand at Sym- 
phony Hall, after a mid-season vaca- 
tion longer than usual. His first two 
programs brought one _ brand-new 
score, Lukas Foss’ Biblical Cantata, 
The Song of Songs, and two first times 
in Boston; Vaughan Williams’ Olym- 
pian and_ backward-looking Fifth 
Symphony, and Rachmaninoff’s Third 
Symphony. 

Mr. Foss’ work is really remarkable, 
a musicianly and emotional setting of 
verses from The Song of Solomon, 
rich, colorful and sensitive. The so- 
prano solo, beautifully sung by Negro 
artist Ellabella Davis, is difficult, and 
it forms part of the organic texture of 
the whole, but it is essentially vocal 
writing. 

These two pairs of Boston Sym- 
phony concerts also brought Jascha 
Heifetz in his superlative interpreta- 
tion of the Brahms Violin Concerto, 
and a chorus from the Harvard Glee 
Club and Radcliffe Choral Society to 
help out with Stravinsky’s Symphony 
of Psalms. To me this is still dismal 
and dreary, static and sterile music. 
A pity that bright, cheerful-looking 
young men and women from across the 
Charles should be put to praising God 
in such melancholy accents. 

Bruno Walter previously led the 
orchestra for a fortnight in programs 
rich in variety and interest, including 
the original text of Bruckner’s Ninth 
Symphony; Wagner’s A Faust Over- 
ture and Haydn’s Oxford Symphony. 
With these as with Strauss’ Don Juan, 
Mozart’s G Minor Symphony and the 
Second of Brahms, Mr. Walter ex- 
hibited technical fastidiousness and 
mellow interpretations. 

Leonard Bernstein followed, con- 
ducting Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, Stravinsky’s Le Sacre, Schu- 
bert C Major Symphony, and Hinde- 
mith’s Violin Concerto with Ruth Pos- 
selt as soloist. 

Paul Cherkassky conducted at the 
season’s first concert of the semi-pro- 
fessional Civic Symphony the slow 
movement from Howard Hanson's 
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SONG PREMIERE 


Following the first 
performance of Lu- 
kas Foss’ solo can- 
tata, The Song of 
~ Songs,  Ellabelle 
Davis, the soloist, is 
congratulated by 
Serge Koussevitzky 
who commissioned 
the work for the 
soprano and con- 
ducted the perform- 
ance with the Boston 
Symphony. The com- 
poser is at center 


Nordic Symphony (in honor of the 
composer’s 50th birthday), the Schu- 
bert-Cassado Cello Concerto with 
Bernard Parronchi of the Boston Sym- 
phony as an able soloist, and the 
long-neglected Antar Symphony by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
Cyrus DURGIN 


Federation Plans 
Brilliant Week 


National Federation of 
Music Clubs to Convene 
After Six Years 


On April 20 the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs moves into what 
promises to be its most brilliant bi- 
ennial convention, and also, from the 
standpoint of all-week attendance, its 
largest. Hundreds of season tickets, 
sold in advance for the first time in 
Federation history, guarantee dele- 
gates from practically every state in 
the union, and Detroit, the hostess 
city, where a brisk ticket-selling cam- 
paign is in progress, bids fair to equal 
these figures. . 

Since this is the first convention in 
six years, two prior conventions hav- 
ing been postponed because wartime 
transportation difficulties made im- 
possible the holding of the customary 
music festival, every effort has been 
made to present such a noteworthy 
array of artists and musical groups 
that it would in large measure com- 
pensate for these omissions. 

A total of 21 professional artists of 
national and international fame will 
participate, and also 29 federated cho- 
ral and instrumental ensembles. Of 
these 16 will come from various parts 
of the country and 13 are connected 
with the Michigan Federation. 

Aggregate mileage for the traveling 
choruses will probably be the most 
impressive in the history of the Bi- 
ennial conventions, for the Philomel 
Singers, 50 strong, are coming from 
Seattle, Wash.; the Faulk County 
Chorus of 44 members from Cresbard, 
S. D., a GI Chorus of 20 men from 
N. H., the Ouachita and Harding 
College Choirs, numbering 40 each, 
irom Ark., and the Birmingham 
College Choir of 40 members from 





HUDDLE 


During a_ rehearsal 
Eric Korngold con- 
fers with Vladimir 
Golschmann, con- 
ductor, and Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist, for 
whom Mr. Korngold 
has just written a 
new concerto which 
was performed by 
the St. Louis Sym- 
phony 


Ala., also the Apollo Boys Choir of 
21 members from Dallas, Tex. 

Other large groups from nearby 
areas, plus the hundreds of singers 
from all over the country who are 
taking part in the massed chorus on 
April 20, will swell the total of per- 
formers to approximately 1,600, which 
sets a new high mark for the organ- 
ization. 

Compressed into eight days instead 
of the customary 10, the convention 
program offers an event for practi- 
cally every hour of every day. 

The first formal function will be a 
complimentary tea given by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Guy Patterson Gannett, on 
the afternoon of April 20 at the Book 
Cadillae-Hotel, which shares with the 
Statler the distinction of being off- 
cial headquarters. Mrs. Gannett will 
be assisted in receiving by the three 
past national presidents who will be 
in attendance, Mrs. Ruth Haller Otta- 
way, Mrs. John Alexander Jardine 
and Mrs. Julia Fuqua Ober; also by 
the regional vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Ralph A. Herbruck of Ohio, Mrs. 
William A. Goforth of Okla., and Mrs 
Frank A. Johnson of Utah, and by 
the members of her executive com- 
mittee. 

Gizi Szanto, nationally known pian- 
ist, who is a resident of Detroit, will 
then offer a recital program on which 


(Continued on page 6) 





Wide World 


St. Louis Hears 
Two New Works 


Dorfmann and Heifetz 
Soloists Under Golsch- 
mann Baton 


St. Lourts.—Ania Dorfmann, pian- 
ist, made her local debut at the 18th 
pair of symphony concerts on Feb. 21 
and 22, giving a lyrical performance 
of Beethoven’s First Concerto. Mr. 
Golschmann presented the Concertino 
for orchestra by Lopatnikoff in three 
movement and Berlioz’s Symphonie 
Fantastique. 

The Pop concert on Feb. 23, for the 
Girl Scouts, was conducted by Harry 
Farbman with Edith Schiller, pian- 
ist, as soloist. Miss Schiller won a 
deserved ovation for her playing of 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G Minor. 
The orchestra was heard in works of 
Mussorgsky, Tchaikovsky, Gould and 
Rogers, with several encores. 

At the 17th pair of symphony con- 
certs on Feb. 15 and 16, Jascha Hei- 
fetz performed the world premiere of 
Eric Korngold’s Concerto for violin 
in D, Op. 35. Seldom has there been 
shown such a demonstration of ap- 
proval as was accorded to the soloist, 


(Continued on page 50) 


Teachers Convene at St. Louis 


By Hersert W. Cost 

ST. LOUIS 

ORE than 1,000 attended the 
Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation’s 7lst annual meeting 

at the Jefferson Hotel, Feb. 27 to 
March 2 and the meetings of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing and the Missouri Music 
Teachers Association. Credit for the 
success of the convention goes to 
M.T.N.A. President Russell V. Mor- 
gan for his finely arranged program 
and to the various local committees 
under the chairmanship of Leo C. 
Miller. Practical demonstrations and 
concerts highlighted the sessions, both 
sectional and general. : 
The opening session, Feb. 27, was 





called to order by Mr. Morgan. After 
the invocation by the Rev. Hampton 
Adams, the address of welcome was 
given by Mr. Miller with response by 
Mr. Morgan. Greetings were then re- 
ceived from various affiliated organi- 
zations and clubs presented by Donald 
M. Swarthout, National Association 
of Schools of Music; Mrs. Guy Gan- 
nett and Dr. Hazel Nohavec Morgan, 
National Federation of Music Clubs; 
Luther A. Richman, Music Educators 
National Conference: Leon Carson, 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing and Oliver Sovereign, Mis- 
souri Music Teachers Association. 
The Hon. Bernard F. Dickmann, 
Postmaster of St. Louis and President 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Flagstad Seeks 
Citizenship Here 


Norwegian Soprano to 
Visit Daughter before 
Concert Tour 


Kirsten Flagstad, who arrived here 
on the United States Liner America 
on March 14 for a concert tour under 
the management of George Engles, 
will seek citizenship as soon as pos- 
sible, she announced at a press confer- 
ence the day after her arrival. Before 
beginning the concert tour which was 
one reason for her return to this coun- 
try, she is visiting her only daughter, 
Else, who is married to an Ameri- 
can, Arthur Dusenberry, and their son 
Sigurd, in Bozeman, Mont. The Nor- 
wegian soprano, who joined her hus- 
band in Norway in 1941, has not been 
heard here since she sang Isolde at 
the Metropolitan in April of that year. 

Replying to questions concerning 
her return and stay in Norway, Mme. 
Flagstad denied that her husband, 
Henry Johannesen, had been a collabo- 
rator. “Of course not,” she exclaimed 
indignantly, but declined to comment 
further and said that the trial of the 
wealthy lumberman, who died in 1945, 
had not yet occurred and that “he 
should have been here to defend him- 
self. It is too bad—that is all I can 
say,” she declared. 

Discussing her return, which was 
the subject of considerable contro- 
versy both here and in Norway, the 
singer said that she “went home as a 
woman to join her husband” and that 
if loving him was a sin she pleaded 
guilty. 


Sweden Original Destination 


“As a matter of fact I had not in- 
tended going to Norway at all,” she 
amplified. “I was to meet my husband 
in Sweden, and there we would make 
our plans, but when I reached Berlin 
I was cut off from the rest of the 
world, not allowed to cable or phone 
and told that I could not have a Swed- 
ish visa—only a transient permit. 
There was nowhere to go but Nor- 
way. 

Love for her country was expressed 
fervently by the diva, who said, how- 
ever, that some of her countrymen 
had treated her badly, “writing bad 
things in the papers—quoting Ameri- 
can papers. My feelings were hurt,” 
she added, “because I thought they 
ought to know me better. No, I did 
not contribute to the underground. | 
just don’t understand politics. So | 
kept quiet, all by myself, mostly in 
Christiansand. Although I was asked 
to sing on the Norwegian radio, | 
didn’t want to. I was also asked to 
Vienna and Budapest, and refused. I 
sang only in Switzerland and 
Sweden.” 

Asked if she had made any protest 
against the German regime, she an- 
swered : 

“If I had had anything to say for 
the Germans I could have done it. But 
it wasn’t possible for me to say any- 
thing against them.” 

Mr. Engles has arranged ten recit- 
als for the soprano, beginning in Bos- 
ton on April 6. Other dates are: 
Milwaukee, April 9; Chicago, April 
11; Louisville, April 15; Columbus. 
April 17; New York, April 20; Phil- 
adelphia, April 22; Charlotte, April 
27; Richmond, April 30 and Cleve- 
land, May 2. Edwin McArthur, who 
was formerly her accompanist, will 
act again in that capacity. 


Ailment Forces Hans Kindler 
To Discontinue Season’s Work 


Hans Kindler, conductor of the Na- 
tional Symphony, has been put under 





observation by his physician for a 
stomach ailment, and will not be able 
to conduct for the remainder of the 
season, according to E. R. Finken- 
staedt, president of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association. 

The programs planned by Mr. 
Kindler for the balance of the season, 
which ends April 6, remain unchanged, 
and will be conducted by Howard 
Mitchell, associate conductor. 


Prague Plans , 


Second Festival 


To be Held May 8-28 with 
Six World Premieres 
Scheduled 


PraGuE.—An _ International Music 
Festival, like the higaly successtul 
Prague Festival of last year, will be 
held from May 8 to May 28. The 
core of the festival programs will 
again be concerts by the Czech Phil- 
harmonic, conducted by R. Kubelik, 
E. Ansermet, C. Muench, L. Bern- 
stein, J. Singer and, of the Soviet 
conductors, probably Rochlin. 

The Turkish composer, Erkin, will 
hear the first European performance 
of his Symphony given by the Czech 
Philharmonic. Vaclac Talich, with his 
Czech Chamber Orchestra, will give 
concerts of classical and modern ser- 
enades in some of the noted summer 
palaces of Prague. The orchestra of 
the National Theatre and that of the 
Prague Radio will also take part. Be- 
sides local soloists and ensembles, for- 
eign artists appearing during the fes- 
tival will include the violinists David 
Oistrach, Ricardo Odnoposoff, Mischa 
Elman, the cellist, Pierre Fournier, 
the pianist, Jacques Février, and the 
London Philharmonic Quartet, while 
the Moscow Beethoven Quartet has 
also promised to attend. 

The National Theatre Opera will 
give a special cycle of Czech operas, 
while the opera company of the 5th 
May theatre will, among other mat- 
ters, give the first performance of 
Alois Haba’s quarter-ton: opera. 
Matka. The festival will include a 
number of important first perform- 
ances, such as Bohuslay Martinu's 
Fifth Symphony; Nicholas de Flue, a 
new Oratorio by Arthur Honneger ; 
an Overture by the contemporary 
Polish composer Jano Maklakiewicz 
and a Nonet by W. Rudzimsky, all 
first performances. In addition, first 
performances in Europe will be given 
of the Symphony by Erkin, already 
mentioned, and of a new cello Con- 
certo by Aram Kachaturian. 

Simultaneously with the festival 
there will also be held the Interna- 
tional Violin Competition for the Jan 
Kubelik Prize, open to violinists of 
both sexes and all nationalities from 
15 to 30 years of age, together with 
a special conference of Composers and 
Critics to be held from May 16 to 18. 





Golschmanns Become 
Citizens of U.S. 


Str. Louis.—Vladimir Golschmann, 
for the past 16 years conductor cf the 
St. Louis Symphony, and his wife, 
the former Odette Lecointe of Paris, 
became citizens of the United States 
on Feb, 24. The ceremony took place 
in Federal Judge George H. Moore’s 
court. Mr. and Mrs. Golschmann were 
born in France and took out their first 
papers for citizenship in 1940. 

He made his first visit to this 
country in 1918 and appeared here as 
guest conductor in 1931. This resulted 
in his engagement as permanent con- 
ductor cf the orchestra. The Golsch- 
manns were married in 1930. 


H. W. C. 





Robert Weede Charles Kullman 


HEARD 


Opera Festival 
In San Antonio 


Aida, Faust and Madama 
Butterfly Draw 21,000 
Auditors 


San Anton10.—San Antonio’s third 
annual Grand Opera Festival was 
held Feb. 17-23, sponsored by the 
Symphony Society of San Antonio. 

Produced on an amazing scale, 
Aida was given on the Municipal 
Auditorium’s vast stage and 480 
people, excellently costumed as priests, 
priestesses, soldiers, officials, dancers, 
Egyptians, Etheopian slaves and cap- 
tives, were assembled for the trium- 
phal return of Radames who came by 
way of a chariot and two noble black 
horses. Anthony Stivanello was stage 
director and scenery designed by 
Emile and Marcel Robin was most 
imposing. The chorus of 160 voices, 
trained by David Griffin, performed 
admirably. Max Reiter led the full 
symphony orchestra impressively. 

Stela Roman sang the role of Aida 
most commendably; Frederick Jagel 


was Radames; Margaret Harshaw 
won considerable favor as Amneris; 
Robert Weede was excellent § as 


‘ um wen 


AnnouncementMade 
Of Opera Plans 


New Singers Included on 
City Opera Company 
Roster for Spring Season 


Laszlo Halasz, artistic and music 
director of the New York City Opera 
Company, announced plans _ recently 
for the forthcoming 19-day spring sea- 
son of opera at the City Center of 
Music and Drama. 

The opening performance on April 
6, will be Ariadne auf Naxos, by 
Richard Strauss, which was received 
with great success when it was first 
produced by Mr. Halasz and the opera 
companv in its fall season last year. 
Ella Flesch will again be heard in the 
title role. 

Other works to be given during the 
season are: La Traviata, Carmen, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Mad- 
ama Butterfly, Rigoletto and Salome. 
Besides the regular members of the 
organization, who include among 
others Dorothy Sarnoff, Camilla Wil- 


liams, Winifred Heidt, Rosalind 
Nadell, Eugene Conley, William 
Horne, Nathaniel Sprinzena, Ralph 
Herbert, Giulio Cari, James Pease. 


Gean Greenwell and Enzo Mascherini, 
those new to the company include 
Irra Petina who will sing the title 
role in Carmen, Margit Bokor who 
will appear in Ariadne auf Naxos, 
Virginia Haskins who will sing in the 
same work, and Frederick Jagel who 
will sing Herod in Strauss’ Salome. 








Lorenzo Alvary 


Regina Resnik 
as Mephistopheles 


IN SAN ANTONIO OPERA 


\monasro; Virgilio Lazzari, was the 
High Priest and Lorenzo Alvary, the 
King. Francesco Curci sang the part 
of messenger and Carolyn Long the 
Priestess role. At the repeat per- 
formance which closed the festival on 
Sunday afternoon, more than 6,000 
were present making an attendance ot 
21,000 for the four performances. 


Faust was given on Feb. 19 with 
Charles Kullman singing the title role. 
Nadine Conner substituted for Licia 
Albanese as Marguerite with excel- 
lent success. Lorenzo Alvary was 
Mephistopheles; George Czaplicki, 
Valentin Wilfred Engelman, Wagner, 
Carolyn Long, Siebel, Helen Olheim, 
Dame Schwertlein. 


Madama Butterfly drew a capacity 
house. Regina Resnik, also substituting 
for Miss Albanese, made an enduring 
impression for her discriminating use 
of a rarely beautiful voice. Miss Ol- 
heim was an excellent Suzuki, making 
the flower duet outstanding. Others of 
the cast were Charles Kullman, as Pin- 
kerton; George Czaplicki, Sharpless ; 
Francesco Curci, as Goro; Wilfred 
Engelman, in the roles of commission- 
er and Yamadori; Lorenzo Alvary, who 
was advantageously cast as the priest ; 
Carolyn Long, Kate Pinkerton. 

Delightful singing of the chorus, 
charm of scenery and proficiency in 
lighting effects enhanced the perform- 
ance, GENEViEVE TUCKER 


COMeEU TE OHUEBE TE AANOEanaR ica nee Hate itn 


Hannikainen Named 
Assistant Conductor 


Cuicaco. — Edward L. Ryerson, 
president of the Orchestral Associa- 
tion of Chicago, announced recently 
that Tauno Hannikainen, conductor of 
the Duluth Symphony for the past 
five years, has been engaged as assis- 
tant conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, effective at the opening of the 
1947-48 season. 

The post of assistant conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony has been va- 
cant since the end of the 1945-46 sea- 
son when Hans Lange resigned. Mr. 
Ryerson said that Mr. Hannikainen 
will direct the Civic Orchestra, con- 
duct the Young People’s concerts, and 
also conduct some of the popular 
(“pop”) and subscription concerts, as 
well as assist Mr. Rodzinski in re- 
hearsals and other symphony activ- 
ities. 


Tibbett To Sing 
Easter Sunrise Service 

Lawrence Tibbett has been engaged 
to sing at the famous Easter Suurise 
Service at Forest Lawn Memorial 
Park in Los Angeles. The event is 
expected to draw a crowd of 50,000 
and will be broadcast coast to coast 
over CBS. 

The baritone will sing The Lord's 
Prayer by Malotte, Gloria by Buzzi- 
Pecci and Alleluia by O’Connor- 
Merris, in addition to leading the 
audience in hymns. He will be accom- 
panied by the Werner Janssen Sym- 
phony. Mr. Tibbett has sung at many 
memorial services to Hollywood 
friends at this famous resting place 
and his mother is buried there. 
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Opera Attracts London 


New production at Covent Garden of Manon 


triumph for Virginia MacWatters in title 


role—Flagstad returns after 





By Epwarp LocKSPEBISER 
LONDON 
HE last month or so has brought 
some of the world’s best singers 
to London. The new production at 
Covent Garden of Massenet’s Manon 
has been a triumph for a newcomer 
to London, the American soprano, 
Virginia MacWatters, who took the 
title part. Critics are agreed that 
Covent Garden has a find in this so- 
prano whose enchanting appearance is 
matched by the delicacy and grace of 
her coloratura singing. Two splendid 
English singers, Heddle Nash as Des 
Grieux and Dennis Noble as Lescaut, 
shared the honors with her. 
It is ten years since Kirsten Flag- 
stad, the Norwegian prima donna, 


MUSICAL LIFE 


By Epwarp LocKSPEISER 


BRUSSELS 


P NHE active musical life of 
Belgium, with Brussels as an 
important international cen- 

tre, has not been impaired by the 

years of German occupation. All 
the pre-war musical institutions are 
flourishing and plans have been 
made for an imposing series of 
orchestral concerts and operatic 
productions both in Brussels and 
other cities during the coming sea- 
son, in which notable Belgian and 
foreign artists will participate. 
The enterprising Philharmonic 

Society in Brussels, under the able 

direction of Marcel Cuvelier con- 

tinues its series of concerts at the 

Palais des Beaux Arts with the 

Orchestre National. Nikolai Malko 

opened the series with Anne Brown 

singing arias of Gluck and Mozart, 
and other conductors heard at the 
beginning of the season include Igor 

Markevitch, the much-discussed 

composer of pre-war years who has 

been resident in Italy, Sabata, 

Dobrowen, the distinguished Rus- 

sian conductor who lives in Stock- 

holm, and Louis de Vocht, the con- 
ductor of the renowned St. Cecilia 

Choir at Antwerp. In the coming 

season Kletzki and Michelangeli, 

Kubelik and Ginette Neveu, Vla- 
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fen years 


Maurice Eisenberg, 
cellist, and Sir Ar- 
nold Bax (left) dis- 
cuss the score of the 
Bax Concerto played 


by Mr. Eisenberg 
and the BBC Sym- 
phony under the 


baton of Sir Adrian 
Boult on Feb. 26 





Trudi S. Kral 


made her memorable debut at Covent 
Garden in Tristan. Her reappearance 
at the Albert Hall in a Wagner pro- 
gram conducted by Karl Rankl showed 
that she is still the outstanding heroic 
soprano that we remember. Her voice 
and commanding power have not de- 
teriorated since London last heard her 
Miss Flagstad is at present singing 
Isolde at Milan, under de Sabata, and 
will return to London before her de- 
parture for America. 

The production of the Barber of 
Seville by the New London Opera 
Company at the Cambridge Theatre 
has introduced the Italian bass Andrea 
Mongelli, whose Don Basilio was a 
masterpiece of comic acting. His voice 
is of a rich and beautiful quality. An- 








other Italian newcomer, Liana Grani 
was a delightful Rosina, appropriately 
vivacious with a light soprano voice of 
remarkable flexibility. This highly 
successful production in which Italian 
and English singers combine to form 
a company that is fast establishing 
itself in the public favor introduced, 
too, the Scots brothers, Murray and 
William Dickie, who held their own 
admirably as Almaviva and Figaro. 
The reappearance of Toti dal Monte 
at an orchestral concert showed that 
time has not substracted much from the 
art of the great soprano. Arias of Ros- 
sini and Puccini revealed again the 
grand manner of her singing, wholly 
appreciated by the captivated audience. 
Opera broadcasts by the BBC have 


IN BELGIUM Is FLOURISHING 


dimir Golschmann and Milstein are 
among the artists sharing concerts. 

Musical life in Brussels is divided 
between the Philharmonic Society, 
the Belgian Radio with its two 
distinct services in French and 


Flemish, the Opera (the Théatre 
de la Monnaie) under the direction 
Thoran, 


of Corneil de and the 


Conservatoire of which the director 
is Léon Jongen. 

The bulwark of the music pro- 
grams of the Belgian Radio is 
the fine Belgian Radio Symphony 
formed before the war by Franz- 
André who is still its vital and alert 
conductor. On both the French 
service, directed by André Tellier. 





The orchestra and chorus of the Brussels Philharmonic Society during a per- 
formance in the Grand Hall of the Palace of Fine Arts 


Alexander Bender 

Principals in the Cambridge Theater, London, production of the Barber of 

Seville are (left to right), Andrea Mongelli as Basilio; William Dickie, making 

his debut as Figaro; Bruna MacLean as Bertha; Liana Grani as Rosina; lan 

Wallace as Doctor Bartolo, and Murray Dickie, making his debut as Count 
Almaviva 


been notable for a production of 
Pelléas et Mélisande, introducing the 
finely felt Mélisande of Iréne Joachim, 
who is shortly to appear in London, 
and a production of Boris Godunoff 
with Oda Slobodskaya giving an im- 
passioned rendering .of Marina and 
Norman Lumsden as Boris. Arrange- 
ments are being made for broadcasts 
in the near future of the Vienna Opera 
during their visit to Paris and later 
to London. 

Maurice Eisenberg is the latest of 


the distinguished cellists to return 
here, playing the Dvorak concerto 
with Sir Adrian Boult at a BBC 


Symphony concert at the Albert Hall. 
Mr. Eisenberg has a busy season here, 
(Continued on page 45) 


Philharmonic Society 
brings many noted 
artists to Brussels 


under M. Cuvelier 


and the Flemish service, directed 
by Paul Collaer, orchestral public 
concerts of unusual interest are 
given introducing an impressive list 
of new or Kttle-known works. 

Jean Absil, professor of com- 
position at the Brussels Con- 
servatoire and a striking personal- 
ity among modern Belgian com- 
posers will be represented by his 
choral work Fansou; Raymond 
Chevreuille by his Cantique du 
Soleil; and Marcel Poot by his 
oratorio Icare. Joseph Jongen’s 
Coronation Mass and the oratorio 
Le Martyre des Saints Innocents by 
Henry Barraud, director of the 
French radio represent an older 
generation, while the complete 
Livre de la Jungle (based on 
Kipling), the longest and most 
recent work by the 80-year-old 
French composer Charles Koechlin 
shows that the Belgian radio main- 
tains a lively curiosity in regard to 
contemporary music from wherever 
it may come. 

Concerts of chamber music are 
given regularly by the admirable 
Gertler and de Groote quartets 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Federation Plans Notable Biennial 


(Continued from page 3) 


the major work presented will be Ed- 
ward MacDowell’s Sonata Eroica. 

In the evening, following a prece- 
dent initiated by the president, Mrs. 
Gannett, there will be a pre-conven- 
tion religious service. This will take 
place at the Metropolitan Methodist 
Church where a massed chorus of 500 
members under the baton of Dr. John 
Warren Erb, the Federation’s Choral 
Chairman, will present a program of 
sacred music, with Martha Lipton, 
Metropolitan Opera mezzo-sopfano 
and Federation Young Artist winner 
of 1939 as the soloist. 

Past Young Artist winners will be 
featured throughout the week, a total 
of 11 of these and also a former 
Young Artist finalist being presented 
in the various programs. 

On Monday morning, April 21, 
while the board of directors and the 
state and district presidents council 
are holding simultaneous meetings, 
other delegates will enjoy excursions 
to Cranbrook School and Greenfield 
Village. In the afternoon a_ business 
session will be held to discuss re- 
visions of by-laws and out of this is 
expected to come an increase in the 
board membership from 50 to 60, and 
an increase in federation dues which 
will permit an augmented program of 
activities. 

The evening will see the formal 
opening of the convention, Governor 
Kim Sigler of Michigan will be pres- 
ent to extend greetings, there will be 
a musical program of exceptional in- 
terest and merit by the Wayne Uni- 
versity Concert Band, and the Young 
Artist winners of 1947, who will have 
been chosen four days previously in 
New York, will be presented with 
their awards and heard by the con- 
vention. 

On Tuesday business sessions will 
begin, the morning meeting closing 
with the report of the National Chair- 
man of Music in Industry, Albert P. 
Stewart of Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, and with a demonstra- 
tion by two industrial choruses, the 
Chevrolet Glee Club from Detroit and 
the Dow Male Chorus from the Dow 
Chemical Company of Midland, Mich. 

Mr. Stewart will again have the 
spot light in the afternoon when he 
speaks on rural music, of which he is 
also chairman, under the title Action 
on the Farm Front. The Tippecanoe 
County Chorus of Indiana, of which he 
is director, the Faulk County Chorus 
from Cresbard, South Dakota, and 
the Tuesday Musical Club of Boise, 
Idaho, will be the performing groups, 
and Samuel Sorin, pianist, the Feder- 
ation’s 1939 instrumental Young Art- 
ist winner, will be the soloist. 


Hanson Banquet Speaker 


_ The convention banquet will be held 
in the evening at the Book Cadillac 
with Howard Hanson, director of the 
Eastman School of Music, speaking 
on American Music at the Crossroads. 
Louise Lackland, contralto, Young 
Artist winner in 1941, and Arthur 
Whittemore and Jack Lowe, duo-pian- 
ists, will be the performing artists. 

On Wednesday, which has been 
designated as American Music Day, 
the Wyandotte Chorus of Wyandotte, 
Mich., will give a mid-morning pro- 
gram and the reports of chairmen, 
which will be interspersed with musi- 
cal offerings, will conclude with the 
report of the American Composition 
Chairman, Otto Luening, and a dem- 
onstration by the Symphonic Singers 
of Stout Institute. 

Mary Howe, widely known Ameri- 
can composer and orchestras chair- 
man for the Federation, will preside 
at the American Music Day luncheon 
which follows. Edgar Guest, Detroit 
newspaper man, will be the speaker, 
and the musical program will be of- 
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Mrs. Frank W. Coolidge, 


program chairman 


fered by Eula Beal, contralto, Young 
Artist winner in 1941, and the Apollo 
Boys Choir of Dallas. 

Four federated choruses, the Philo- 
mel Singers of Seattle, the GI Glee 
Club of New Hampshire, the Mary- 
land Folk Singers of Frostburg, Md., 
and the Du Pre Victorian Choir of 
Detroit will be heard on the afternoon 
program. Also there will be an Amer- 
ican Composers Forum conducted by 
Mr. Luening, on which the speakers 
will be John Gregg Paine, general 
manager of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers; 
Merritt E. Tompkins, general manager 
of the Broadcast Music, Inc.; William 
Schuman, president of the Juilliard 
School of Music, and iy Harris, 
president of the Fellowship of Ameri- 
can Composers. Jacques Abram, pian- 
ist, 1937 Young Artist winner, will be 
the recitalist. Mrs. Clarence A. Bro- 
deur, director, will speak on The Mac- 
Dowell Colony, Home of American 
Music. 

In the evening will come an event 
for which the Federation and the mu- 
sic world have waited expectantly for 
some years, the world premiere of the 
First Symphony of John Powell, Vir- 
ginian composer, a symphony based on 
American folk music which was com- 
missioned by the Federation and has 
developed into a truly monumental 
work of approximately 50 minutes 
playing time. 

This will be presented by the De- 
troit Symphony under the baton of 
Karl Krueger, and, by way of con- 
trast, Mr. Krueger will present the 
Sibelius First Symphony as the bal- 
ance of the program. Special festivi- 
ties are planned in connection with the 
premiere of the Powell wérk and Mr. 
Krueger will speak briefly on Ameri- 
can music as a prelude. 

An Early American Dance Festival 
will follow in the grand ballroom of 
the Book Cadillac. 


Thursday, April 24, has been desig- 
nated as Opera Day. At the morning 
session, following the presentation of 
the report of Leonard Treash, Nation- 
al Opera Chairman, a demonstration 
of scenes from opera especially ar- 
ranged for club presentation will be 
given by the Opera Workshop of 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Berea, Ohio, of which Mr. Treash 
is also director. 


In the afternoon Mrs. Herbert 
Witherspoon, director of the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild, will speak. Nan 
Merriman, 1943 Young Artist winner, 
will present a program composed en- 
tirely of operatic arias, in one of 
which, the Habanera from Carmen, 
she will be accompanied by the Bir- 
mingham Choral Ensemble of Bir- 
mingham, Mich. The Choral Ensemble 
will present the Scene and Prayer 
from Cavalleria Rusticana with Miss 
Harriett Toomey as soloist, and Mr. 
Treash’s opera troupe—this time with 


scenery and costumes—will offer 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s one-act opera 
The Old Maid and the Thief in its 
entirety. 

Immediately following this program 
the Federation will be privileged to 
preview Carnegie Hall, the film pro- 
duced by Boris Morros of Federal 
Film productions and released through 
United Artists, which features a pro- 
cession of the great artists, from Wal- 
ter Damrosch to Risé Stevens, who 
have appeared at The House That 
Music Built. This program feature 
was arranged by the National Chair- 
man of Motion Picture Music, Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth. 

Between morning and afternoon ses- 
sions Thursday there will be a special 
and life members’ luncheon presided 
over by Mrs. John McClure Chase, 
National Chairman and honoring life 
members from practically all states. 
The artist performer will be Ida 
Krehm, pianist, the Federation’s 1937 
Young Artist winner. 

An Opera Quartet made up of three 
former Federation winners, Edward 
Kane, tenor, winner in 1933; Mar- 
garet Harshaw, Metropolitan Opera 
contralto, winner in 1935; Paula 
Lenchner, soprano, winner in 1945, 
and Robert Weede, baritone, finalist 
in 1929, will present the evening pro- 
gram, 


United Nations Day 


Friday has been designated as 
United Nations Day and representa- 
tives from a number of United Nations 
countries will be in attendance. Fri- 
day morning’s program will conclude 
with the report of Dr. Ellis E. Snyder, 
Chairman of Church Music, and with 
a demonstration of music as a means 
of encouraging inter-racial understand- 
ing given by the Temple Beth FI 
Quartet of Detroit and the Birming- 
ham Southern College Choir of Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Selections by the Echo (Polish) 
Chorus of Chicago and the Serbian 
Singing Society Ravinica of Detroit; 
Latin-American folk songs by Irma 
Labastille, and a discussion panel on 
Music and the Cultural Arts as Media 
for the Promotion of International 
Goodwill will constitute the afternoon 
program. Dr. Huston Peterson, for- 
mer director of the Cooper Union 
Forum, will be moderator of the pan- 
el, and the speakers will be Lisa Ser- 
gio, radio commentator and lecturer 
on international affairs; Theodore 
Newton, Canadian Cultural Attache, 
and Olga Samaroff Stokowski, the 
Federation’s International Music Re- 
lations Chairman. 

In the evening Ramon Vinay, Chile- 
an tenor, and Raya Garbousova, Rus- 
sian cellist, will be heard, and also 
the Orpheus Club of Detroit in an 
international program. 

Saturday will be Youth Day. This 
will open with a concert under the 
auspices of the Junior Division featur- 
ing 11-year-old Robert Menga of Fox- 
boro, Mass., violinist and 1946 Edgar 
Stillman Kelley Junior Scholarship 
winner; 14-year-old Sylvia Zaremba, 
pianist, and the Wisconsin School of 
Music String Orchestra; also the Co- 
lumbus Boychoir, which will present 
the one-act Mozart opera Bastien and 
Bastienne. Philip Maxwell, director of 
the Chicagoland Music Festival, will 
speak on music as an antidote to juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Dr. Hazel Nohavec Morgan, Chair- 
man of the Federation’s Committee on 
Music in Schools and Colleges, will 
preside at the noonday luncheon and 
there will be greetings from Dr. Fow- 
ler Smith, Director of Music of the 
Detroit Public Schools and past presi- 
dent of the Music Educators National 
Conference, and Dr. Harry Seitz, 





Mrs. Ada Holding Miller, program 


chairman 


president of the National Catholic 
Music Educators Association. 

Dr. Raymond Kendall, Chairman of 
the Committee on Graduate Study of 
the University of Michigan and newly 
elected president of the Music Teach- 
ers National Association, will speak. 
Also there will be a musical program 
by a vocal ensemble from the Redford 
High School of Detroit. 

An Hour of Music will follow the 
luncheon with the Harding College 
Chorus of Searcy, Ark., the Ouachita 
College Choir of Arkadelphia, Ark., 
and the Detroit Music Guild as the 
performing groups. Then the as- 
semblage will break up into Senior, 
Student and Junior forums. 

At the Senior forum the reports of 
the War Service and Music in Hos- 
pitals Chairmen, Mrs. Ada Holding 
Miller and Miss Ruth Bradley, will be 
given, and there will be talks by Mrs. 
Philip Ross, Mrs. Harold K. Mouser, 
Mrs. Hart Dierks, Mrs. H. C. 
Thompson, Mrs. R. E. Wendland and 
Miss Irene L. Mulick, all Regional or 
State Music in Hospitals Chairmen; 
a demonstration of ward music in 
hospitals by Mrs. Hart Dierks, one of 
the Regional Chairmen, and a group 
of ward workers; and addresses by 
Dr. Ira Altshuler of the Eloise 
Mental Hospital, Eloise, Mich., and 
Ray Green, Chief of the Music Divi- 
sion of the Veterans Administration ; 
also a demonstration of the Pre-Piano 
by Harold Rhedes. 

At the Student forum during the 
same hour a program will be pre- 
sented by the Tuesday Musicale 
Student League of Detroit, with 
Carol Rosenberger and Violet Toth, 
pianists; Beth Syme, violinist, Berry 
Frounfelter, oboist, and the Lincoln 
High School Choir as participants, 
Eleanor McRobbie accompanying Miss 
Frounfelter; also a panel discussion 
on Opportunities New and Old for 
Young Musicians led by Mr. H. 
Merrils Lewis, National Student Ad- 
viser. 

The Junior forum also held simul- 
taneously, will present as entertain- 
ing artists Dixon Thomas, pianist, of 
Statesville, N. C., Zani Kahn, violin- 
ist, of Peoria, Illinois; John Thomas 
Covelli, pianist, of Chicago; Shirley 
Anne Givens, violinist of Canton, 
Ohio, and Richard Casper, pianist, of 
Roselle, N. J., who will play his own 
Rhapsody in G Minor, a superior rat- 
ing composition in the National Junior 
Composition events. The other pian- 
ists will present prize-winning com- 
positions of other young composers 
unable to attend as well as more 
mature works. 

On Saturdav evening Paula Lench- 
ner and Eunice Podis, dramatic 
soprano and pianist, respectively, who 
were the Federation’s Young Artist 
winners in 1945, will be heard in a 
group of selections each. The balance 
of the program will be presented by 
the Wayne University Chorus and 
Orchestra of which Harold Tallman 
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Philadelphia La Scala Opera 


Expands Roster and Repertoire 


ENERAL Manager’ Fravesco 

Pelosi and H. Birchard Faylor, 
president of the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera Company, can look back on the 
past year with unm/‘ugated satisfac 
tion, for this outstanding opera com- 
pany has made great strides in al! de- 
partments, constantly strengthening its 
position as one of the foremost 
operatic organizations in the country 
today. 

Financially the trend has been up 
ward both in Philadelphia and out of 
town. Audiences have been on the 
increase. Subscriptions for the home- 
town series went far beyond expecta- 
tions this fall. For the entire past 
year, particularly the latter part, the 
SRO sign has been hung out early 
and the turn-away has been substan- 
tial. With the Pittsburgh, Buffalo and 
Detroit seasons sold out weeks in ad- 
vance it is readily discernible that the 
Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- 
pany, under its aggressive manage- 
ment, has established itself in the 
opinion of music lovers both at home 
and on tour as a top-ranking organi- 
zation. 

Each year sees an expansion in the 
repertoire and in performances given. 
From January 1946 to January 1947, 
total performances (including engage- 
ments in cities other than Philadel- 
phia) adds up to 50. Buffalo, Detroit 
and Pittsburgh seasons were heavily 
sponsored and supported. 

Additions to the repertoires, bette’ 
known as revivals, included Andrea 
Chenier, presented March 21, 1946, in 
Philadelphia, and Verdi’s A Masked 
Ball on April 24. Wagner’s Tristan 
in Detroit on Oct. 1, had the new 
helden-tenor, Set Svanholm and Helen 
Traubel as the principal _ stars. 
Romeo and Juliette was given in Buf- 
falo, Sept. 28 and Hansel and Gretel 


on Sept. 28 (matinee). Ponchielli’s 
La Gioconda becomes part of the 
repertoire this season and Bellini’s 


Norma will wind up the regular cur- 
rent season. The La Scala repertoire 
includes all the standard favorites 
such as Carmen, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
| Pagliacci, La Favorita, Faust, La 
Traviata, Tosca, La Bohéme, Rigolet- 
to. The Barber of Seville, Lucia Di 
lLLammermoor, Madama ___— Butterfly, 
Aida, I] Trovatore. 


New Voices Heard 


The fall season was marked by an 
influx of new, young voices and fresh 
personalities all of whom received a 
well-deserved warm welcome. The 
soprano Claudia Pinza, daughter of 
Ezio Pinza, made her American debut 
as Mimi in La Bohéme in Washington 
Jan. 7, and appeared in the same role 
in Philadelphia on Jan. 8. A _ noted 
tenor, whom General Manager Pelosi 
introduced to eastern operatic aud- 


ences was Ferruccio Tagliavini, who 
made his east coast debut in the Balti- 
more performance of La Bohéme. 
Among the newcomers to the artists 
roster this past year, in addition to the 
above, are Enzo Mascherini, Ramon 
Vinay, Elena Danese, Eva De Luca, 
Ugo Novelli, Giuseppe Valdengo, 
Jeri Dorsey. Dorothy Sarnoff, Herva 


Nelli, Lazlo Czabay, John Gurney, 
Walter Cassell, Antonio Vela, John 
Ciavola, Helen George, Antonio 
Salvarezza and June Kelly. 

The roster of the true and tried 
favorites includes Helen Traubel, 
Zinka Milanov, Dorothy Kirsten, 


Hilde Reggiani, Nino Martini, Bruna 
Castagna, Kurt Baum, Ak xander 
Sved, Donald Dickson, Agata Borzi, 
Eugene Conley, Winifred Heidt, Lil- 
lian Marchetto, Nino Ruisi, Norina 
Greco, Julius Huehn, James Melton, 
Martial Singher, Bruno Landi, Tito 
Schipa, Salvatore Baccaloni, Frederic 
Jaegel, Karin Branzell, Inge Manski, 
Dorothee Manski, Richard Bonelli, 
John Rossi, Lloyd Harris, Rose 
Bampton, Carlton Gould, Thelma 
Altman, Robert Shilton, Lester Eng- 
lander, John Lawler, Mario Berini 
Licia Albanese, Lawrence Tibbett, 
Eleanor Steber, Nicholas Moscona 
and Francesco Curci. 


Conductors Listed 


Conductorial honors were shared 
during the year by Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek, principal conductor and 
musical director, Gabriele Simeoni, 
and Ernst Knoch. Assistant conduc- 
tors were Michael Lepore and Joseph 
Stabile. Arranging and supervising 
the staging, at all points where per- 
formances are given, has been the 
responsibility of the expert stage di- 
rectors Benjamin Altieri and Luigi 


Raybout. 
Excellent ballet contributions have 
been provided by the Philadelphia 


La Scala Corps de Ballet under Wil- 
liam Sena, ballet-master and choreog- 
rapher. Jucia Sandos is the prima 
ballerina. A prominent factor in per- 
formance is the highly proficient and 
effective singing by the opera chorus 
and an augmented opera orchestra 

It is interesting to note that plans 
for 1947-48 will see an increase in 
performances, for Philadelphia has 15 
scheduled, Pittsburgh 7, Buffalo 7, 
Detroit 8, Washington 7, Baltimore 5 
with a good possibility of 7, and going 
further afield, Richmond, Va., 2. 
Other cities are also under considera- 
tion at the present time. Well known 
stars will appear and new and accom- 
plished singers. The Pelosi enterprise 
has carried the fame of the Philadel- 
phia La Scala Opera Company far 
and still greater achievements lie 
ahead if past seasons are any indica- 
tion. 








March 25, 1947 


Robby 


The second act of Donizetti's La Favorita as produced by the Philadelphia LaScala 
Opera Company 


























METROPOLITAN OPERA WIG MAKER CELEBRATES BIRTHDAY 
“Pop” Senz at his 78th birthday is entertained by Robert Ringling of Ringling 
Brothers Circus, a former opera singer. Helping to blow out the candles on the 
cake are (left to right) Milton Berliner, Eddie Senz, Mrs. Lauritz Melchior, 
Rene Maison, "Pop" Senz, Mrs. Ringling, John Senz, William Bass, Constance 


Hope, Lauritz Melchior, 


Berkshire Festival 
Concerts Increased 


Twelve Concerts to Be 
Given—Beethoven’s Ninth 
Scheduled 


The Boston Symphony’s Berkshire 
Festival concerts will be increased in 
number next summer from nine to 12. 
These will include a Beethoven cycle, 
according to an announcement from 
Symphony Hall by Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, music director of the orches- 
tra. 

There will be the customary three 
series of three concerts each and three 
extra concerts, one devoted to the 
music of Bach, one to Mozart, and 
the third to include a performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, This 
last extra concert will follow the 
Beethoven Cycle in Series B. 

The Bach program will be given 
Sunday afternoon, July 13; the 
Mozart program Sunday afternoon, 
July 20; and the Ninth Symphony of 
Seethoven Tuesday evening, August 
5, following the cycle in Series B de- 
voted to his works. Series A, the first 
of the three regular week-end series, 
opens June 24. The final program of 
the Festival will be given Aug. 
Subscribers to any of the three reg- 
ular series may obtain tickets for the 
extra concerts at a special rate. 

The orchestra’s summer school, the 
3erkshire Music Center, will open its 
six-week term at Tanglewood on June 
3@ and continue through Aug. 10, 
under the direction of Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky, with Aaron Copland as as- 
sistant director. As in the past, the 
faculty of the Center will include the 
principal players of the Boston Sym- 
phony. Instruction will be offered in 
five departments: Orchestral and 
Choral Conducting, Orchestral Play- 
ing and Chamber Music, Composition, 
Opera and Choral Singing and En- 
semble Playing. 

Music lovers who arrive on the 
Berkshire scene early in the season, or 
are there during the Festival period, 
may attend the numerous §instru- 
mental, choral, opera, and student or- 
chestra performances of the Music 
Center, for which no tickets are sold. 
These concerts are open to the mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends of the 
Berkshire Music Center, a voluntary 
contribution to the support of the 
Center constituting membership in the 





Helen Traubel, 


Mr. Ringling and Regina Senz 


ana 


society. 

For further information about the 
Festival, the Music Center and the 
Friends, letters may be addressed to 
Symphony Hall, Boston 15, Massa- 
chusetts, and after June 1 to Tangle- 
wood, Lenox, Mass. For living ac- 
commodations in the Berkshires, let- 
ters may be addressed to the Berk- 
shire Hills Conference, Courthouse, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


Programs Announced 


The concerts of July 24, 26, 27 will 
include Brahms’ Second Symphony, 
Schubert’s Seventh Symphony, Cop- 
land’s Third Symphony,  Rach- 
maninoff’s Third Symphony, Berlioz’s 
Harold in Italy Symphony, soloist, 
William Primrose, Hindemith’s Violin 
Concerto, soloist, Ruth Posselt, 
Barber’s Overture, School for Scan- 
dal, Ravel’s Pavane and La Valse, 
and Martinu’s Concerto Grosso. 

Following the Beethoven cycle the 
last weak of the Festival, with con- 
certs on Aug. 7, 9, 10, will include a 
Symphony by Haydn, Mendelssohn’s 
[talian Symphony, Schumann’s Second 
Symphony, Tchakovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, Debussy’s The Sea, Stravin- 
sky’s Le Sacre du Printemps and 
Mozart’s Requiem, with chorus and 
soloists. 


$50,000 Presented 
To Metropolitan 


The sum of $50,000 has been pre- 
sented by The Metropolitan Opera 
Guild to the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation, as a production fund to be 
applied toward new settings for Wag- 
ner’s Ring of the Nibelung. 

Announcement of the Guild’s gift 
was made by the founder and presi- 
dent of the organization, Mrs. August 
Belmont, during an intermission of La 
Bohéme, which was presented March 
19 at the Metropolitan Opera House 
under Guild auspices as a benefit for 
the Ring production fund. 

In reporting the sum raised, Mrs. 
Belmont indicated that many gener- 
ous contributions had been made in 
addition to the receipts from the bene- 
fit. The two largest donations from 
artists of the Company came from 
Lauritz Melchior and Helen Traubel. 
Mr. Melchior contributed $5,000 and 
Miss Traubel, $1,000. 

A check for $10,000, the largest in- 
dividual contribution received, was 
given by Mrs. Lancaster Morgan in 
memory of her grandson, John Holme 
Ballantine, Jr. 
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Der Rosenkavalier, Feb. 8 


A new Baron Ochs in the person of 
Dezso Ernster was the distinguish- 
ing feature of the season’s fourth per- 
formance of Der Rosenkavalier on the 
evening of Feb. 8. There were also 
new impersonations of Faninal by 
Walter Olitzki, Valzacchi by John 
Garris, and Annina by Martha Lipton. 
All acquitted themselves with much 
credit. Mr. Ernster is inclined to 
clown the part of the hapless Baron 
a little more than usual, and he is 
considerably better in the first two 
acts than in the third where the hon- 
ors go, as usual, to Rise Stevens’ 
Octavian. Vocally he was adequate, 
but his diction wanted clarity. Irene 
Jessner again was the Marschallin 
and Eleanor Steber the Sophie. Fritz 
Busch conducted. R. 


La Bohéme, Feb. 10 


The performance of La Bohéme on 
Feb. 11, was notable on account of the 
first appearance of Nadine Conner in 
the role of Mimi. Nicola Moscona 
sang Colline for the first time this 
season but the remainder of the cast 
had all been heard recently. Ferruccio 
Tagliavini was Rodolfo; John Brown- 
lee, Marcello, and Frances Greer, 
Musetta. The others in the cast in- 
cluded Gerhard Pechner, Lodovico 
Oliviero and John Baker. Cesare 
Sodero conducted. 

Miss Conner made a charming and 
sweet-voiced Mimi. She sang Mi 
Chiamano Mimi with grace and agree- 
able tone, and the third act music, 
especially Donde Lieta Usci, was 
particularly well done. Indeed, the 
Addio has not been so charmingly 
voiced in a long time. It was a 
most enjoyable characterization. Mr. 
Tagliavini was given a furore of ap- 
plause after the Racconto in Act I, 


and held up the show for several 
minutes. 
La Gioconda, Feb. 12 s 


The first performance of this most 
operatic of operas brought characters 
mostly familiar from other seasons 
and a more than competent staging 
for Ponchielli’s tuneful exposition of 
wicked Venice. In proper melodrama- 
tic style, with acdneairal accompani- 
























Hjoerdis Schymberg as Susanna 
in Mozart's Marriage of Figaro, 
the role of her debut 


ment keyed by Emil Cooper to the 
mood, the intricate story progressed 
with agreeable bravado and some fine 
singing. Notable in an all-round good 
cast were Zinka Milanov as Gioconda 
and Leonard Warren as_ Barnaba. 
Both big voices scored time after time 
in the solos and concerted numbers 
which stud the score. Richard Tucker 
hasn't quite the flexibility for Enzo’s 


music but sings with fervor and 
volume. Risé Stevens was a beautiful 
Laura in appearance and_ sound, 


Margaret Harshaw did some of her 
best singing this season as La Cieca 
and Giacomo Vaghi was a stylish and 
musical Alvise. Others who contributed 
to the ensemble were Osie Hawkins, 
William Hargrave, Leslie Chabay, 
Lodovico Oliviero, Lorenzo Alvary 
and John Baker. 


Romeo et Juliette, Feb. 13 


In the third performance of Romeo 
et Juliette on Feb. 13 three singers 
made first appearances of the season. 
Frances Greer sang Stephano, Charles 
Kullman, Romeo, and Hugh Thomp- 
son, Mercutio. Others in the cast— 
Bidu Sayao, Claramae Turner, Nicolai 
Moscona, Kenneth Schon, George 
Cehanovsky, Thomas Hayward, An- 
thony Marlowe, Philip Kinsman and 
Osie Hawkins — had previously ap- 
peared. Emil Cooper conducted. N. 


La Traviata, Feb. 14 


At the a special perfurmance for 
children of schools with Metropolitan 
Opera Guild membership brought out 
the sixth performance of Traviata on 
the afternoon of Feb. 14, Francesco 
Tagliavini appeared at the Metropoli- 
tan for the first time as A!fredo and 
Dorothy Kirsten and _ Francesco 





Nicola Moscona as Colline in 
Boheme 
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Irene Jessner as 
Lohengrin 


Zinka Milanov as Gioconda 


Valentino sang Violetta and Germont, 
respectively, tor the first time this 
season. Cesare Sodero conducted. 
Others members of the cast had made 
previous appearances this season. 


Lohengrin, Feb. 14 


Fritz Busch’s Lohengrin is one of 
his most compelling Wagnerian inter- 
pretations, and it was his leadership 
which made the performance on Feb. 
14 more than a matter of routine. 
Both the orchestra and the singers 
responded readily to his exhortations 
and not the least of the surprises of 
the evening was the stirring singing 
of the chorus in the first act. 
Lauritz Melchior was heard in the 
title role; Irene Jessner was the Elsa; 
Astrid Varnay the Ortrud; and 
Herbert Janssen the Telramund. Mr. 
Melchior is always at his best in the 
narrative, and Miss Varnay was .a 
sinister and subtle Ortrud. Even if 
the audience showed lack of respect 
for the music in bursting into applause 
after the invocation, there was ample 
reason for it to be stirred. S. 


The Marriage of Figaro, Feb. 15 


The fifth performance of Mozart’s 
Figaro opus was distinguished by the 
debut of the Swedish soprano, Hjoer- 
dis Schymberg, in the role of Susanna. 
Miss Schymberg disclosed herself a 
thorough musician as well as a piquant 
and attractive actress. The voice is 
light and lyrical in character, but it 
was handled to the best advantage, 
and at no time, even in the most in- 
transigent colorature, was there any 
question as to accuracy of intonation. 
This is not a role, however, by which 
to judge the whole art of a singer. 
Martha Lipton, replacing Risé Stevens 
on short notice, was a vocally im- 





Richard Tucker as Enzo in 
Gioconda 





Nadine Conner as Mimi in 


Bohéme 


pressive Cherubino. Others included 
Eleanor Steber, Claramae Turner, 
Ezio Pinza, Salvatore Baccaloni, Lo- 
renzo Alvary and John Brownlee. 
Fritz Busch conducted. 


Trovatore, Feb. 15 (afternoon) 
Zinka Milanov gave her impres- 
sively dramatic and opulently beauti- 
ful vocal portrayal of Leonora for the 
first time this season on Feb. 15 when 
Il Trovatore was heard for the fifth 
time. Other roles were played by 
Margaret Harshaw, Maxine Stellman, 
Kurt Baum, Leonard Warren, Gia- 
como Vaghi, Lodovico Oliviero and 
John Baker. Cesare Sodero again con- 
ducted. N. 


Die Meistersinger, Feb. 17 

The Metropolitan’s Meistersinger, 
marked a couple of years ago by so 
many admirable elements, has sadly 
deteriorated. The season’s second per- 
formance of the work, on Feb. 17, 
made this point regrettably clear. To 
be sure, it wa; applauded by a large, 
restless and exceedingly talkative 
audience, which appeared to distin- 
guish very little between its better 
features and its worse. Yet the fact 
remains that the production of 
Wagner’s comedy is rapidly going 
down hill. 

It is less the individual members of 
the cast, the details of the stage direc- 
tior. and the playing of the orchestra 
which have suffered (though these re- 
veal some increasingly weak spots) 
than the spirit of the production as a 
whole. Much of its earlier poetry, 
romantic illusion and musical flexi- 
bility has escaped, to be supplanted by 
a disaffecting spirit of exaggeration, 
rigidity and cynicism. It would prob- 
ably be unjust to charge these to the 
conducting of Fritz Busch, whose 
authority and great musicianship are 
unquestionable, even if one does not 
feel convinced that Meistersinger is 
100 percent his opera. Nevertheless, 
there is something singularly inflexible 
and prosaic about his reading of the 
score that holds it earth-bound. 

One can hardly believe that the con- 
ductor is himself responsible for two 
fresh cuts in the third act which recall 
some of the worst practices of Artur 
Bodanzky. The first is the shocking 
elimination of 37 bars of the scene of 
Walter and Sachs, from Mein Freund, 
das grad’ ist Dichters Werk clear 
through to Mein Freund, in holder 
Jugendzeit; the other is the omission 
of the second Stollen of the Prize 
Song, in the contest before the as- 
sembled townsfolk. It is a long time 
since any mutilation quite so flagrant 
has been perpetrated at the Metropoli- 
tan. 

Herbert Janssen’s Sachs remains 
substantially what it has been. Would 
that one could say as much of the 
formerly so capital Beckmesser of Mr. 
Pechner, who now goes to deplorable 
lengths of exaggeration. Torsten 
Ralf’s Stolzing has routine but little 
impulsiveness and temperament. As 
(Continued on page 11) 
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Dear Musical America: 


I don’t know how the latest radio 
sensation will affect you but it 
tickles me no end. I’d_ never 
thought that baseball and music 
could or would mix, and it took 
Larry McPhail to prove their com- 
patability. The Yankee skipper has 
engaged 55 minutes daily on 
WQXR, New York’s high fidelity 
(and high class musical) station, 
not to extoll the virtues of his won- 
der diamond lads, but to give the 
patrons a big dose of what they’re 
already accustomed to on that sta- 
tion—symphony music. Ever since 
the news was announced the sports 
writers have had a field day. Be- 
cause the theme signature will be 
some measures from Brahms’ First 
Symphony instead of Take Me Out 
to the Ball Game, a wag in Variety 
suggests that instead of the popular 
radio baseball gag, “Greenberg’s on 
third”, there will be a switcheroo to 
“Brahms on First”. They’ve even 
got me talking that way. I can’t 
wait till April 14, the date of the 
Yankee’s initial plunge into deep 
symphonic waters. Helen Traubel 
was asked to throw out the first 
ball — excuse me. introduce the 
first disc. That’s highly appropri- 
ate in one way, because the Wag- 
nerian soprano is a rooter of the 
first magnitude and talks diamond 
language as easily as operatic. But 
whom does she favor? Did Mc- 
Phail think of that? Helen is a St. 
Louis girl, so what about her loyal- 
ties to the St. Louis Cardinals, who 
made the Yankees bite the dust so 
ignominiously in the 1942 World’s 
Series ? 

Anyway, I think the whole busi- 
ness is highly funny. New York 
music lovers may get a trifle mixed 
up when, in the intermission be- 
tween Schubert’s Unfinished and a 
Bach toccata they hear flashes 
about DiMaggio’s  three-bagger, 
Keller’s shoe-string catch, and the 
hot double play sparked by Rizzuto. 
I don’t feel any sorrier for them, 
though, than for the Yank fans 
who may tune in to something like 
this: “The last movement is not in 
the sonata form, but a rondo, with 
the strings murmuring ostinato 
over pizzicato winds.” 

Ah, well, maybe a real rap- 
prochement will be effected be- 
tween these two worlds. By nature 
I love my music. And J shall listen 
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occasionally to Mr. McPhail’s ven- 
ture into the higher realms of cul- 
ture. But what would he think if 
he knew I am a Dodger fan? 

*” *” *” 

Fred M. Gee has just been hav- 
ing a wonderful time in Winnipeg, 
where he lives for and by music. 
The gentle, genial impresario got 
the thrill of his life when Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, made a lit- 
tle request of the manager some 
months ago. He wanted Mr. Gee 
to play the piano part in the Mac- 
Dowell Concerto at a Winnipeg 
concert, partly in celebration of 
Mr. Gee’s 35th anniversary as a 
manager, and partly just for the 
fun of it. 

The manager-cum-virtuoso was 
very happy about it when he visited 
New York in February and took 
time out every day between ar- 
rangements for his concert courses 
to practice. It was, after all, his 
first solo performance in 53 years, 
although he had accompanied sing- 
ers and choruses. 

This Winnipeg-shaking event 
happened on March 10. The next 
day’s papers vouched for a won- 
derful evening and paid heartfelt 
tribute to the man who has meant 
so much to music in that part of 
the country. The hero himself 
wrote me that he still doesn’t know 
whether he’s on his head or his 
heels. 

The orchestra marked its 106th 
appearance in Winnipeg on this oc- 
casion. But just in case any pian- 
ist is worrying that Mr. Gee plans 
to usurp his place and engage him- 
self for concerts, this handsome de- 
but is reassuringly described by the 
manager as a “one-night-only-and- 
never-again-perform7nce”. 

x* * * 

A letter full of vim and vitality 
reminded me the other day that 
Thurlow Lieurance, of Waters of 
Minnetonka fame, is still actively 
composing in his home in Wichita, 
Kans., and I thought vou'd like to 
hear from this old friend. 

“T have just finished six silhou- 
ettes for piano and orchestra,” he 
writes. “TI am quite well and able 
to do well the things I like—am not 
deaf and can hear the things I con- 
centrate on and am getting ready 





to motor over the big western hills 
again. Also don’t think I am ready 
to fling any scores into the fire. 
“Can you beat the popularity oi 
Minnetonka? The Three Suns 
made the last record and it was 
the 47th of the song—Alice Nielsen 
made the first for Columbia in 1916 
and it has had its biggest fling 


over the radio in the last 18 
months.” 
errs 
Under a headline, “John Evans 
Meets John Evans—Corn and 


Chorus—It’s All Mixed Up,” Mir- 
iam Alburn, Minneapolis Tribune 
staff writer, concocted a yarn the 
other day which I think will amuse 
you. Without further ado: 

John Evans and John Evans 
wished Friday that their parents 
had thought to name them AI- 
gernon and Xerxes, or practically 
anything but John. 

John Evans, Montevideo, Minn., 
had come to Minneapolis to speak 
the hybrid seed corn act at a hear- 
ing of the house agricultural com- 
mittee in St. Paul. 

He registered at the Radisson 
Hotel and was given room 935. 

John Evans, the manager of 
Gen. Platoff’s Don Cossack 
chorus, which will give a concert 
Sunday at Northrop auditorium, 
came to Minneapolis from New 
York to do a little advance busi- 
ness for the singers. 

He registered at the Radisson 
Hotel and was given room 952. 

From that point on corn and 
chorus met in a confusion that 
became fantastic. 

John Evans—the corn man, 
who is also a soy bean man—got 
a call telling him to be at a radio 
station for an 11:30 broadcast. 
Something about a short message 
to the people of Minnesota. 

So he rushed through his do- 
ings at the capitol as chairman of 
the legislative committee of the 
Minnesota Crop Improvement As- 
sociation and director of the 
American Soy Bean Association. 

He dashed back from St. Paul 
—only to find that the radio in- 
terviewer was all set to ask him 
about Russian music. 

John Evans—the chorus man 
—couldn’t seem to get in touch 
with his Minneapolis friends. He 
left messages and they never 
called back. As a visiting New 
Yorker he felt a little neglected. 

Meanwhile Mrs. John Evans 
(the corn man’s wife) was’ the 
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“His Playing Lacks Warmth!" 





focal point of the confusion, as 
she kept picking up the phone in 
Room 935 and hearing chorus 
talk. 

When John and John got to- 
gether last night they found they 
had just one thing in common 
besides the name—Welsh ances- 
try. 

John W., the farmer, was born 
in Minnesota and said, “I’ve 
never even heard the Don Cos- 
sack chorus.” 

John S., the concert manager, 
introduced himself as a “Georgia 
cracker,” and said, “I like soy 
beans with my chow mein and 
corn on the cob.” 

Last night the corn man was 
on his way back to the farm out- 
side Montevideo and the chorus 
man was trying to find out where 
his singers can get some Russian 
food in Minneapolis. 

+ 


Reginald Stewart, the conductor 
of the Baltimore Symphony, who is 
a Scot by birth, recently received an 
unusual compliment. For the wed- 
ding reception of his young daugh- 
ter who married Gordon Murray, 
another son of Scotland, Mr. Stew- 
art engaged a noted bagpiper who 
appeared in full Scottish regalia. 
After the bagpiper had played a 
number of Scottish tunes to the de- 
light of the guests present, Mr. 
Stewart complimented him, to 
which he replied: “A wud cer- 
tainly lo-e ta sit doon an’ ha’e a 
wee talk wi’ ye. They tell me y’er 
musically inclined yersel’ !” 

x* * * 


In a March magazine, Frank 
Black, director of music for NBC, 


asks and answers the question, 
Does Your Child Have Musical 
Talent? The article is very inter- 


esting, and only the choice of pub- 
lication medium disturbs me a lit- 
tle. For the magazine is True Con- 
fessions. One expects startling 
revelations in such pages, and Mr. 
Black is mild, indeed. However, 
to dismiss my preconception of 
what True Confessions should say, 
I'll get on to the case of the well 
known musician. 

“A love of music can be fostered 
in any child, provided he is born 
with a sense of rhythm,” confesses 
Mr. Black, who is the father of a 
young son who (naturally) has this 
very desirable sense. “If a child 
does not show a feeling for rhythm 
within a reasonable time (one year 
or thereabouts) no amount of 
money, effort or force will give it 
to him,” his article continues in a 
rather gloomy vein. 

Using his statement as a wedge, 
certainly many young drudges who 
are forced to plow through Stephen 
Heller’s Opus 46 and such like for 
hours every day may be able to 
convince their parents that it just 
isn’t worth the time. This same 
premise was rather pointedly, but 
vulgarly stated by a song popular 
back in the twenties or early thir- 
ties—something to the effect of “It 
Don’t Mean a Thing If You Ain’t 
Got That Swing.” 

NBC’s music director makes an- 
other highly interesting statement 
further along in his article: “Most 
infants of todav go to sleep while 
the radio is on.” 

Such an assertion might be ex- 
panded to take in more than mere 
infants by a commentator less gen- 
tlemanly than vour 
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Bernstein Conducts 
Boston Symphony 


Bern- 
Hall, 


Leonard 
Carnegie 


Boston Symphony. 
stein, guest conductor. 
Feb. 12, evening: 
Symphony in C, No. 7... Schubert 
Le Sacre du Printemps .. Stravinsky 

A frenetic performance of Stravin- 
sky’s Sacre raised this concert to a 
pitch of excitement which had not 
been even faintly anticipated in the 
first half of the evening. It is no 
secret that Leonard Bernstein is a 
born interpreter of contemporary 
music, with that instinctive feeling for 
its rhythmic pulse which can be 
sensed for more easily than analyzed. 
His treatment of the final hypnotic 
pages of the Stravinsky score was 
characteristic. Beneath the complex 
instrumental coloring and the elabo- 
rate dynamic scheme Mr. Bernstein 
found what might be called the heart- 
beat of the score. And he held for 
dear life to this cumulative rhythmic 
pulse through all of the outward 
complexities of the music. The magic 
compulsion and the inevitability of the 
sacrifice were mirrored in this con- 
ception of the rite. Yet the con- 
ductor’s control of the orchestra, his 
knowledge of what he wanted, were 
in nO way impaired by his ecstatic 
realization of the music. This was a 
distinguished achievement. 

The interpretation of Schubert's 
mighty C Major Symphony was an- 
other story. In fact, so casually and 
colorlessly did the work sound that 
it did not suggest that Mr. Bern- 
stein and the orchestra had come to 
grips with it, as they had with the 


RECITALS 


Bernard Greenhouse, Cellist 


Bernard Greenhouse, cellist, showed 
himself an artist of taste, sensitivity 
and technical aptitude at the recital he 
gave at the Town Hall on Feb. 10. 
With Bertha Melnik at the piano he 
offered a program the first half of 
which deferred to accredited master- 
pieces in the shape of a set of four 
pieces by’ Couperin and Beethoven's 
A Major Sonata for cello and piano; 
the second, to a Sonata, Op. 6, by 
Samuel Barber and Stravinsky’s Stiite 
Italienne. Mr, Greenhouse played with 
smoothness, a good, if hardly a volu- 
minous tone, and with musical feel- 
ing. The performance of the Beetho- 
ven Sonata, though well-filed, was 
scarcely a large scale or uncommonly 
vital one. However, in the later works 
on the program, especially the Barber 
sonata, he was much more in his ele- 
ment and did full justice to the music. 
He was very cordially received and 
called on Mr. Barber, who was in the 
audience, to share in the applause for 
his work. 


Jakob Gimpel, Pianist 


The Four Studies after Domenico 
Scarlatti by Karol Rathaus, in their 
first performance, made a novel open- 
ing for Jakob Gimpel’s piano recital 
in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 10. They 
were impeccablv played, and indeed it 
was the elegance of Mr. Gimpel’s 
treatment of them rather than the 
music itself which appealed to this 
listener. The texture of the pieces at 
times suggests Scarlatti. They alter- 
nate between passages of romantic 
introspection and flurries of virtuosity, 
but at first hearing they seemed to 
lack unity and coherence. There were 
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Fabien Sevitzky 


Leonard Bernstein 


Sacre du Printemps. Neither the 
heroic challenge of the music, nor its 
warmth, tenderness and _ peculiarly 
Viennese inflections of phrase and 
rhythm were realized. All of this, 
however, was forgotten in the superb 
playing of the Stravinsky score. S. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Revives 
Vaughan-Williams Fifth 


Philharmonic - Symphony. Bruno 


Walter, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 13, evening: 
A Faust Overture .. Wagner 


Symphony No. 5, = 
OS, WR Se. Se Vaughan- Williams 
Symphony No. 7 .. Beethoven 


Mr. Walter may or may not have 
opened the concert with the Faust 
Overture to observe the anniversary of 
Wagner’s death. In any case, a per- 
formance of the work needs no defense. 
There have been more vital and in- 
candescent expositions, however, than 
the present one which, with all its clar- 
ity, balance and restraint lacked the 
seething intensity of Wagner’s concep- 
tion and that effect of febrile hyperten- 
sion it should convey. 

The fine Symphony of Vaughan- 
Williams, on the other hand, received 
from Mr. Walter exactly the type of 
treatment it demands. The work, 
which Artur Rodzinski conducted at a 
Philharmonic-Symphony concert late 
in 1944, remains singularly likeable, 
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Gerhard Kander 


Jakob Gimpel 


poetry and bravura in Mr. 
Gimpel’s conception of Schumann's 
Fantasy. If he did not give the work 
its ultimate possible stature and sweep, 
he did capture many of its recondite 
moods, notably the serenity of the 
final andante sostenuto. 

Astounding virtuosity was the key- 
note of the pianist’s performance of 
Scriabin’s Fifth Sonata. The rhythmic 
complexities and far-flung chord pat- 
terns of this work held no apparent 
difficulties for his agile fingers. Some 
of his tempos, especially in the final 
pages, were so fast that one lost the 
outline of the music, but there was no 
denying the bravura of his playing. 
In the Chopin Preludes which com- 
pleted the program the pianist dis- 
played marked originality. Each of 
the 24 pieces was an entity in itself, 


both 


and each established a mood or 
frame of mind within its compara- 
tively few measures. The audience 


demanded several encores. 


Nancy Reid, Soprano (Debut) 


One of the most refreshing song 
programs of the season was offered by 
Nancy Reid, soprano, at her New 
York debut recital in Times Hall on 


visenneneannneniant 


even assuaging, in its reticence ana 
serenity. The texture of the music— 
especially of the third movement, a 
kind of modal Romanza, which calls to 
mind its composer ’s Variations on a 
theme by Tallis—is lovely. Something 


about the symphony evokes Sibelius, 
to whom Vaughan-Williams “without 
permission” dedicated the score; less 


any specific musical resemblance than 
an over-all economy of means and 
elevation of mood. The work deserves 
to be heard from time to time if only 
for the strangely tranquilizing and 
curative effect it exercises on the 
listener’s soul. 

As for the Beethoven Seventh, thx 
very opposite of the Vaughan- Williams 
opus, Mr. Walter evoked its dionysia 
elements in their fullness. P. 


On the afternoon of Feb. 16 Brahms’ 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn were 
added to the program and _ the 
Vaughan-Williams Symphony omitted. 


Indianapolis Symphony 
Pays New York Visit 


Indianapolis Symphony. — Fabier 
Sevitzky, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 15, evening: 


Sonata for Chamber Orchestra _ 
Galliard-Sevitzky 
Symphony No. 6 in B Minor 


(Pathétique) . Tchaikovsky 
Elegy for Orchestra. TTT Deems Taylor 
Minstrel Show sve .-Morton Gould 
BE SS « xis dee bcce tees ssr000 Liszt 


It is always a pleasure to hear the 
orchestras of the more distant Amer- 
ican cities, as well as our regular 
visitors, and to note how excellent 
they are. Mr. Sevitzky, it is true, had 
chosen a sure-fire symphony for the 


main course of his program, but his 
arrangement of the Galliard suite for 
strings, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, 


French horn and tympani, and the two 
other novelties put the orchestra to a 
severer test. 

Johann Ernst Galliard, a contem- 
porary of Bach and Handel, lived in 
England from 1706 until his death. 





Tila and John Montes Bernard Greenhouse 


afternoon of Feb. 9, with Milne 
Charnley at the piano. Among the 
novelties were Henri Sauguet’s cycle 
La Voyant, and several songs in Eng- 
lish. Miss Reid gave first perform- 
ances of Paul Bowles’ settings of 
Tennessee Williams’ Three and of 
Jane Bowles’ Bluebell Mountain; and 
also of John Duke’s setting of Elinor 
Wylie’s Velvet Shoes and James 
Stephens’ The Snare. The Gregorian 
Waltz by Virgil Thomson and The 
April Hill by Gene Bone and Howard 
Fenton were also unfamiliar. 


Far from exhausting the list of 
unusual or rarely heard music, these 
works were accompanied on the pro- 
gram by four Lieder by Mendelssohn; 
the aria Ich ende behende mein 
irdisches Leben from Bach’s cantata 
Selig ist der Mann, with the violin 
obbligato played by Isidore Gralnick ; 
and Debussy’s Proses Lyriques. It 
would be a pleasure to report that 
Miss Reid’s singing was fully ade- 
quate to this program. The intelli- 
gence, imagination and ambition re- 
vealed in her choice of material made 
themselves felt also in her singing. 
But her basically pleasant voice is not 
yet sufficiently developed and con- 


the 
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Ruth Orkin 
Walter Hendl confers with Peter Mennin 
at rehearsal of the latter's Third Sym- 


Philharmonic-Symphony 


which Mr. Sevitzky has 
transcribed is simple and delightful 
and it was well played. Both Mr. 
Taylor's Elegy and Mr. Gould’s 
Minstrel Show were composed for Mr. 
Sevitzky’s 10th anniversary as con- 
ductor of the Indianapolis Symphony, 
and both had their premieres in 
December, 1946. The Taylor Elegy 
is eclectic in style, and very pleasant 
to listen to. Its rich, yet tasteful or- 
chestration, its ingenious turns of 
modulation and its well-wrought de- 
velopment bespeak first-rate work- 
manship. And in an era that strives 
for so-called originality at all costs, 
it is a delight, every now and then, 
to encounter a work which is un- 


(Continued on page 28) 


phony by the 


The music 


trolled to bear so heavy a burden of 
interpretation, nor has she the range 
of dramatic power to sustain moods 
of such wide variety. Nonetheless she 
deserves hearty praise for her enter- 


prise and courage. B 


Tila and John Montes, 
Duo-Pianists (Debut) 

To the numerous duo-pianist teams 
already functioning hereabouts there 
was added still another when Tila and 
John Montes made a local debut at 
the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Feb. 12. Mr. and Mrs. Montes are 


\rgentine citizens of Polish descent 
and have studied in Leipzig. They 
have appeared extensively in concert 


and were heard not long ago in a 
number of performances under Fritz 
Busch at the Teatro Colon in Buenos 
Aires. At their Town Hall concert 
they were cordially greeted by a gath- 
ering of moderate size. 

They began their program with 
Busoni’s two piano arrangement of 
Mozart’s great F Minor Fantasie for 
a Musical Clock, following this with 
the Brahms-Haydn Variations and 
Hindemith’s Sonata, 1942. The second 
half of the program comprised a quan- 
tity of unfamiliar South American 
pieces. by Buchardo, Williams, Gaito 
and Aguirre, arranged by the pianists 
and heard in this country for the first 
time. A sonata by Poulenc and two 
pieces by Rachmaninoff called La 
Nuit-L’Amour and Paques_ brought 
the recital to a close. 3 


Gerhard Kander, Violinist 

Gerhard Kander, violinist, who was 
born in Karlsruhe, Germany, endured 
the torments of a Nazi concentration 
camp and finally made his way to 
Canada, gave a recital at the Town 
Hall, Feb. 11. His program offered 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Eva Astrid Varnay is miscast, though 
Martha Lipton’s Magdalene shows 
competence. The one portrayal which 

reserves its former merit is the 

avid of John Garris, which has 
never surpassed here. Mr. 
Ernster’s Pogner displays more 
dignity than vocal merit, Mack Har- 
rell is an acceptable Kothner and the 
lesser masters form a tolerably well- 
drilled ensemble. The riot scene, alas, 
is far from what it used to be. ¥. 


Rigoletto, Feb. 19 


Hjoerdis Schymberg made her first 
appearance in the role of Gilda at the 
Metropolitan on Feb. 19, when Verdi's 
Rigoletto was given with Leonard 
Warren in the title role. Miss 
Schymberg had made her debut earlier 
in the season. Her Gilda was visually 
“ne. and she sang the role with 
poise. ne would have welcomed 
greater warmth and color of voice, 
and more dramatic intensity in the last 
act. But her performance was thor- 
oughly competent. 

Mr. Warren’s Rigoletto has become 
one of his best roles. Not only does 
he sing it superbly, but his acting is 
convincing and genuinely affecting, 
especially in the second act. His 
agonized cry, when he realizes that 
his daughter has been stolen from 
him, is tremendously powerful. Jan 
Peerce was the Duke; Nicola Mo- 
scona, Sparafucile; Lucielle Browning, 
Maddalena; and the others in the 
cast included Thelma Altman, Wil- 
liam Hargrave, George Cehanovsky, 
Leslie Chabay, John Baker, Maxine 
Stellman and Irene Jordan. Cesare 
Sodero conducted vehemently and the 
capacity audience was enthusiastic 
throughout the evening. 


Siegfried, Feb. 20 


The Siegfried Briinnhilde of Astrid 
Varnay, which had its first unfold- 
ment at the Metropolitan on Feb. 20, 
is artistic news of major importance. 
Two other newcomers to the cast were 
Claramae Turner as Erda and Dezso 
Ernster as Fafner. Miss Varnay has 
not only grown steadily as a singer but 
her remarkable gifts as an actress have 
waxed stronger with every season. 

Her treatment of Briinnhilde’s awak- 
ening, the slow emergence from obli- 
vion, the crescendo of awareness and 
the moment of ecstati¢ realization that 
she is flooded with light and warmth, 
was masterly. And her whole concep- 
tion of the character revealed a psy- 
chological insight and musical intuition 
of the highest order. Miss Varnay 
emphasized the poignant significance 
of the words, “Du warst mein Sinnen, 
mein Sorgen du!” and she enacted the 
struggle implied in Briinnhilde’s out- 
cry, “himmlisches Wissen stiirmt mir 
dahin, Jauchzen der Liebe jagt es 
davon!” so vividly that the music as- 
sumed its full dramatic value. 

Her sense of plastique is admirable, 
and she has the intensity and the physi- 
cal dignity to carry out Wagner’s in- 
tentions. Vocally also, her perform- 
ance was notably free and expressive 
and she took the high C’s with exciting 
brio. Miss Varnay will doubtless de- 
velop greater warmth and resilience in 
her voice as she sings these roles more. 
This was an artistically satisfying per- 
formance, which offered constant proof 
that the study of Wagner’s psycho- 
logical purpose is invariably the key 
‘to his vocal and physical problems. 

Lauritz Melchior sang the title role 
vitally ; John Garris was again an ex- 
‘cellent Mime; Joel Berglund made an 
imposing figure of the Wanderer; 
Walter Olitzki was the Aberich; and 
Mimi Benzell the Voice of the Forest 
Bird. Miss Turner’s Erda missed the 
awesome mystery and majesty of the 
role. Erda, however, is one of the 
most difficult challenges in the whole 
Ring and she may grow into the part. 
Mr. Ernster’s Fafner was vocally satis- 
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factory but a bit too gentlemanly for 
a dragon. To Fritz Stiedry much of 
the evening’s success should be cred- 
ited. He brought out every thread of 
the score in an interpretation which 


_was as impressive intellectually . it 


was emotionally. 


Lucia di Lammermoor, Feb. 21 


The repetition of Lucia began some 
15 minutes late on Feb. 21, to the 
amazement of a very large audience, 
which began to applaud impatiently 
shortly after the appointed curtain 
time. When the opera finally got 
under way Lord Enrico Ashton was 
seen to be a tall, slender young man, 
looking not at all like Francesco 
Valentino, who was scheduled for the 
part. In the second act, Lord Enrico 
was suddenly seen to have shrunken in 
stature and acquired an avoirdupois 
he did not disclose less than half an 
hour earlier. 

It transpired that Mr. Valentino had 
been delayed on a Long Island train 
and the management had prevailed on 
Hugh Thompson, who had sung the 
part several years earlier but since 
then had not even looked at the score, 
to run through it for a few minutes 
and, for better or worse, to undertake 
it without further preparation. Mr. 
Thompson courageously did as asked 
and acquitted himself very com- 
petently of Lord Ashton’s brief as- 
signment in the opening scene. By the 
time the curtain fell the belated Mr. 
Valentino had arrived and relieved his 
young colleague of further obligations. 
As a reward Mr. Thompson doubtless 
will sooner or later have a chance at 
the whole of Enrico Ashton. 

Otherwise the feature of the per- 
formance was the first appearance 
here as Edgardo of Ferruccio Taglia- 
vini. He sang it well and was greeted 
with tumultuous ovations, particularly 
in the later scenes. Other features of 
the cast were Giacomo Vaghi’s Rai- 
mondo, Thomas Hayward’s Arturo 
and, of course, the Lucia of Patrice 
Munsel. Mr. Sodero conducted. Y. 


Carmen, Feb. 22 

With Max Rudolf conducting a 
spirited performance, the fifth Carmen 
was given at the Metropolitan on the 
afternoon of Feb. 22. Risé Stevens 
again assumed the title role. The 
only newcomer to the cast was Wil- 
liam Hargrave who sang Zuniga. 
Others were Ramon Vinay, Nadine 
Conner, and Robert Merrill. N 


Otello, Feb. 22 


Florence Quartararo sang a reg- 
ularly scheduled Desdemona on this 
occasion, the fifth performance of 
Verdi’s opera, after having assumed 
the role once before at the last mo- 
ment. The charming young soprano 
grows in artistic stature with each 
appearance and her Desdemona was 
delightful to behold as well as to hear, 
although by the very fact of her age 
and limited experience she is more 
girlish than heroic. The remainder of 
the cast was familiar: Torsten Ralf 
as Otello, singing exceedingly well; 
Leonard Warren as a musical Iago 
rather than a sinister one; Martha 
Lipton, Nicolo Moscona, Alessio de 
Paolis and Anthony Marlow. Fritz 
Busch conducted. Q. 


La Gioconda, Feb. 24 

The second performance of La 
Gioconda on Feb. 24, in addition to 
bringing out the usual furors of ap- 
plause from the devotees of the “pure” 
Italianate idiom, introduced Hugh 
Thompson and William Hargrave to 
Metropolitan audiences for the first 
time as Zuane and A Monk. For the 
first time this seasun Lucielle Brown- 
ing appeared as La Cieca and Osie 
Hawkins as the First Singer. Other 
members of the cast remained the 
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ONE FOR THE RECORD 
Herta Glaz, Torsten Ralf and Helen Traubel take part in Columbia's first re- 


cording session at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


In the background are 


members of the opera orchestra's string section 


Opera Makes First Recordings from Stage 


The first recordings from the stage 
of the Metropolitan Opera, under the 
recent Metropolitan-Columbia Record- 
ing Corporation contract, were made 
in special session on March 16 and 
featured Helen Traubel, soprano; 
Torsten Ralf, tenor, and Herta Glaz, 
mezzo-soprano. The session, which 
lasted three hours, was conducted by 
Fritz Busch, with the Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra, and recorded the 
famous Love Duet from Act Two of 
Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde. 

“Although the session was held on 
the stage of the opera house, without 
scenery, costumes or audience, it re- 
captured in use of orchestra, soloists 
and stage personnel, the authenticity of 
an actual performance,” said Goddard 
Lieberson, Columbia vice-president in 


charge of Masterworks. 

This was the first of what the com- 
pany hopes will prove an_ historical 
series of recordings in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. Through these on- 
the-spot sessions, Columbia artists will 
have the benefit of the Metropolitan’s 
conductors, orchestras and acoustics, 
and the people throughout the coun- 
try will thus be able to hear authentic 
performances, 

Mr. Lieberson announced that the 
album made yesterday will be issued in 
late summer and will constitute the 
first recording released under the 
sponsorship of the Metropolitan 
Opera. “The first complete opera re- 
cording,” he added, “will be made 
when the company returns from its 
spring tour.” 








Opera Company 
Begins Tour 


Metropolitan To Visit 
Midwest and South on 
Expanded Itinerary 


When the gold curtain went down 
on the Metropolitan Opera’s last per- 
formance of the 1946-47 subscription 
season on March 15, it was the signal 
for the entire Staff to get ready for 
the largest tour in the history of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association. 

The company of more than 300 
members will travel 7,420 miles in 
eight weeks giving 57 performances in 
14 cities. The first stop was Baltimore 
where the first of two performances 
were presented on March 17. 

At no other time in the history of 
the Metropolitan has the record total 
of 57 performances been given outside 
of New York City. Last year the 
company visited 12 cities in 7 weeks 
giving 47 performances of 14 operas 
which, prior to this season, was the 
longest tour since 1910. 


A total of 36 railroad cars are re- 
quired to transport personnel, bag- 
gage, scenery, etc. Of this number, 14 
baggage cars, each 70 feet long, are 
filled to capacity with scenery while 
four additional cars carry costumes, 
wigs, props, musical instruments, and 
special electrical equipment. 

After the Baltimore visit the com- 
pany stopped in New York for one 


performance of La Bohéme. The fol- 
lowing morning, the company left for 
a 10-day stay in Boston returning to 
New York on March 31 for the Holy 
Week performances. 

The schedule for the 1947 spring 
tour is as follows: 

March 17-18: Baltimore, Boris 
Godunoff, Der Rosenkavalier; March 
19: New York City, La Bohéme; 
March 20-29 Boston, Carmen, Ma- 
dama Butterfly, Hansel and Gretel, 
Aida, Boris Godunoff, Rigoletto, La 
Bohéme, Lohengrin, Lakmé, - Otello, 
Barber of Seville, Faust; March 31- 
April 5: New York City, Rigoletto, 
Hansel and Gretel, Parsifal, Carmen, 
Parsifal, I1 Trovatore, Barber of Se- 
ville; April 7-12: Cleveland, Lakmé, 
Lohengrin, Faust, La Traviata, Han- 
sel and Gretel, Boris Godnuoff, Ma- 
dama Butterfly, Aida. 

April 14-15: Bloomington, Ind., 
Faust, Madama Butterfly; April 17- 
19: Minneapolis, Le Nozze di Figaro. 
Lohengrin, Faust, Madama Butterfly ; 
April 21-26: Chicago, Boris Godunoff, 
Madama Butterfly, Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, Le Nozze di Figaro, Aida, La 
Bohéme, Faust; April 28-29: Atlanta, 
Le Nozze di Figaro, Madama Butter- 
fly, Aida; May 1-4: Dallas, Lakmé, 
Lohengrin, Boris Godunoff, La Bo- 
héme; May San Antonio, Le 
Nozze di Figaro; May 8-10: ‘New 
Orleans, Le Nozze di Figaro, La 
Traviata, Hansel and Gretel, Lucia di 
Lammermoor; May 12-13: Memphis, 
Aida, Le Nozze di Figaro; May 14- 
17: St. Louis, Lohengrin, Aida, Boris 
Godunoff, Madama Butterfly, Faust; 
May 19: Rochester, Le Nozze di 
Figaro. 
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Mozart’s A Major Concerto, Bach’s 
G Minor Suite for violin alone, the 
César Franck Sonata and a group of 
short pieces by Francoeur, Bloch, De- 
bussy and Bartok. John Newmark was 
at the piano and an audience of good 
size greeted the newcomer. with 
warmth, 

A personable young man, modest in 
his demeanor, Mr. Kander gave more 
promise of future accomplishment than 
evidence of present distinction. He is 
indisputably gifted, plays with general 
suavity, sensitive feeling and, for the 
most part, with sweetness of tone and 
facility of technique. Yet he still lack: 
depth and enkindling imagination and 
he performed the Mozart Concerto in 
a clean, cool, surface manner and 
without essential poetic grasp. The 
Bach Suite had creditable features, 
but also some roughness of tone and 
lapses of intonation, especially in the 
troublesome fugue. Neither Mr. Kan- 
der nor Mr. Newmark disclosed a real 
conception of the Franck Sonata, 
which they delivered without any of 
its dramatic sweep or sensuousness 
and on altogether too miniature a 
scale. 





Aubrey Pankey, Baritone 

At his recital at Town Hall on 
Feb. 12 Aubrey Pankey again ex- 
hibited exceptional musical intelligence 
in capturing and projecting the essen- 
tial mood of a song. He did not 
hesitate to adopt a really slow tempo 
when such was effective nor to dwell 
affectionately upon a phrase of special 
significance. The fact that in the 
earlier part of the evening an almost 
unrelieved succession of songs in more 
or less the same category resulted in 
a certain degree of monotony was 
basically due to a defect in program- 
making. 





Poldi Mildner 


Luise Vosgerhian 


After the opening O Jesulein Siiss 
by Bach, sung with tender simplicity, 
the same composer’s Komm’, siisser 
Tod was presented with an appro- 
priateness of style and a communica- 
tive eloquence that set an interpreta- 
tive standard well adhered to through- 
out the rest of the program. Schu- 
bert’s Nacht und Traume and Vor 
meiner Wiege, Hugo Wolf’s An die 
Geliebte, Griffes’s Lament of Ian the 
Proud and the recitalist’s own ar- 
rangements of three spiritual, Oh, I 
Know I Have Another Building, Oh, 
I Want Two Wings and Were You 
There? were other highlights of the 
evening’s offerings. Also included 
were songs by Haydn, Gounod, De- 
bussy, Guastavino, Tchaikovsky, 
Horsman and Quilter. The Negro 
baritone’s voice was not altogether in 
its best form but the singer knew how 
to make it an aptly expressive vehicle 
at all times. Manfred Paul was a 
kindred spirit as the accompanist. 


Carroll Glenn, Violinist 


Appearing in recital at Carnegie 
Hall on Feb. 14, Carroll Glenn again 
revealed her special affinity for lat- 
ter-day music with a performance 
of the Khatchatourian Concerto that 
fairly idealized a work of rather du- 
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Carroll Glenn Aubrey Pankey 


bious musical substance. She almost 
persuaded the listener to believe in it 
as intensely as she obviously did. 
She approached the work far more 
convincingly than she did the pre- 
ceding Mozart Sonata No. 1, in A. 
In the Desplanes-Nachez Intrada 
with which the program opened, the 
young violinist’s vitally sonorous tone 
was heard to especially good ad- 
vantage, while the closing group dis- 
closed other admirable facets of her 
technical skill and her art. A Scherzo 
(Sonatensatz) by Brahms in that 
group was followed by an arrange- 
ment of Rachmaninoff’s Vocalise and 
several colorfully played Spanish 
pieces, Sarasate’s Malaguena and 
three Spanish Dances by De Falla, 
the Pantomime from El Amor Brujo 
and a Jota as arranged by Kochanski 
and Kreisler’s transcription of a 
Dance from La Vida Breve. Joseph 
Wolman was the highly efficient col- 
laborator at the piano. =A 


Luise Vosgerchian, Pianist (Debut) 


Luise Vosgerchian, a pianist of ob- 
vious gifts well-trained, made her 
New York debut recital in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 16, 
scoring a definite and well-deserved 
success. She had already been heard 
with the Philharmonic-Symphony. 
She began with Hindemith’s Third 
Sonata and followed this with a group 
by Chopin, Preludes, Etudes, the C 
Sharp Minor Nocturne and the E Flat 
Waltz, Op. 18. Then came two Prel- 
udes and Fugues from the Well-tem- 
pered Clavier, the Schubert A Major 
Sonata and pieces by Smetana, Griffes, 
Martinu and Shostakovich. 

Miss Vosgerchian seems to have 
everything necessary for a completely 
satisfactory concert pianist. A clean 
rhythm sense, excellent pedalling and 
a musicianly approach to her program. 
All these qualities were especially 
evident in the Bach D Minor and G 
Major Preludes and Fugues of Bach. 
In these she also maintained a steady 
pace which not even the greatest pian- 
ists invariably do. The Schubert So- 
nata was a good piece of romantic 
playing and was well contrasted with 
what preceded and what followed. It 
was obvious that the pianist had made 
a careful and searching study of the 
Hindemith and she extracted every 
atom of what the work contains, do- 
ing some finely considered playing. 
The Chopin works were well propor- 
tioned even though one might take oc- 
casional exception to tempos. How- 
ever, the pieces were forthright and 
interesting. Miss Vosgerchian is al- 
ready an arresting pianist. With fur- 
ther experience before the public she 
will probably become even more than 
that. 


Poldi Mildner, Pianist 


After an absence of years Poldi 
Mildner was heard again in this city 
on the afternoon of Feb. 15, when she 
gave a recital at the Town Hall in 
the presence of a numerous and ap- 
plausive audience. Her program was 
elaborate and long, almost injudicious- 
ly so. The first half contained Haydn’s 
E Flat Sonata, Schubert’s Wanderer 
Fantasie and Schumann’s Carnaval; 
the second, Chopin’s C Minor Noc- 
turne, F Sharp Minor Impromptu, F 
Major Ballade and Brahms’ Paganini 
Variations. Afterwards came an addi- 


tional drop in the bucket, Prokofieff’s 
Suggestion Diabolique. 

Miss Mildner, it will be recalled, 
began her career as a prodigy in 
Vienna. Long ago, however, she put 
away childish things and entered the 
path of grown-up virtuosity, a path 
she has of recent years pursued in 
South America. Her program on the 
present occasion made it plain that she 
is not disposed to make things easy 
for herself; and if the works she of- 
fered presuppose a tall order of tech- 
nical achievement they ask no less for 
imagination, passionate utterance and 
grace of fancy. It might be excessive 
to claim that all these qualities. were 
manifested in her playing. 

Actually, Miss Mildner’s accom- 
plishments seemed curiously equivocal. 
Her pianism discloses great force, im- 
petus, drive. Her technical equipment 
is vast, yet not the last word in fault- 
less clarity, such as can be found 
among some contemporaneous prac- 
titioners of the super-technique. She 
has the true flair for the virtuoso 
properties of the Wanderer Fantasie 
and the Paganini Variations. Yet there 
are essentially musical attributes about 
these creations which elude her. To 
Haydn’s lovely sonata Miss Mildner 
brought dexterity and much of the 
bigness inherent in the work; little, 
however, of its grace and warmth. 
For the Carnaval she had the rhythm, 
the brilliancy, the acuteness rather 
than the romantic glow or the alter- 
nating sentiment, wit and impassioned 
fervor, And Chopin’s Ballade and 
Nocturne sound greater depths of 
emotion and mordant tragedy than 
she appeared to divine. There are 
quasi-masculine elements in Miss 
Mildner’s work; the more feminine 
traits of sympathetic allurement are 
less pronounced. 


George Walker, Pianist 


George Walker, who made his New 
York debut two years ago, returned 
to Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Feb. 9 for a second piano recital. His 
program was both exacting and ambi- 
tious, and the young pianist exhibited 
a poise and concentration in his per- 
formances which were gratifying. 
Busoni’s arrangement of Bach’s Organ 
Toccata and Fugue in C; Schubert’s 
Impromptu in A Flat, Op. 90; Liszt’s 
Sonata in B Minor; Rachmaninoff’s 
Prelude in G, Op. 32; Chopin’s Etudes 
in C Sharp Minor and G Flat Major 
from Op. 25 and Ballade in G Minor; 
and Mr. Walker’s own Touchpiece 
(presumably an English equivalent for 
Toccata) made up the list. 

Although there was much of vir- 
tuosic nature on Mr. Walker’s pro- 
gram, and although he has a solid and 
sometimes brilliant equipment, the 
most appealing aspect of his perform- 
ances lay in their prevailing clarity 
and refinement. Admirable rhythmic 
vitality and contrapuntal balance were 
exhibited in the Bach-Busoni work 
and in the lyrical works on the pro- 
gram Mr. Walker’s sensitivity came 
to the fore in his phrasing and tone 
coloring. Mr. Walker has notable 
musical intelligence and objectivity; 
he will doubtless infuse more per- 
sonality and dramatic point into his 
interpretations as he gathers experi- 
ence. B. 


New Friends of Music, Feb. 9 


The session of the New Friends 
of Music at the Town Hall the 
afternoon of Feb. 9 was devoted 
entirely to a recital of Schumann 
songs by Lotte Lehmann, with Paul 
Ulanowsky at the piano. A note in the 
program asked the audience to re- 
frain from applause between the num- 
bers and added that there would be 
noencores. The request about applause 
was only partly obeyed and in a num- 
ber of cases patters of handclappings 
followed some particularly moving 
performance. 

Many listeners must have been sur- 
prised and delighted by the quantity 
of unfamiliar songs with which: Mme: 
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Lehmann (who was in splendid form) 
managed to vary the usual Schumann 
dispensation. True, she sang Wid- 
mung, Du bist wie eine Blume, Mit 
Myrthen und Rosen, Der Nussbaum 
and Die Soldatenbraut. But it is safe 
to say that few present had often 
(if ever) experienced the remarkable 
Mein Wagen rollet langsam (with its 
rhythmically original accompaniment) 
or the arch and captivating setting of 


Goethe’s Sitz’ ich allein—two lyrics 
Mme. Lehmann should henceforth 
never withhold from her admirers. 


Other matters, most exquisitely sung 
and rather off the beaten path, were 
Suleika’s Song, Heiss mich nicht 
reden, Aus dem Hebraischen Gesang- 
en, Leis’ Rudern hier and Wenn durch 
die Piazzetta. The last two poems by 
Thomas Moore also provide two of 
the best songs of Adolph Jensen, 
which Mme. Lehmann ought some 
time to sing. 


John Harms Chorus 

A performance of Verdi's Manzoni 
Requiem was given in Town Hall, on 
Feb. 15, by the John Harms Chorus 
with Marion Clayton Margary ac- 
companying at the organ. The soloists 
were Iona Harms, soprano; Winifred 
Heidt, contralto; Donald Dame, tenor, 
and Paul King, bass. Mr. Harms con- 
ducted with vigor and sincerity and 
the performance as a whole was a 
good one. N 


Boston Society of Ancient 
Instruments 


The Boston Society of Ancient In- 
struments, of which Sylvia Marlowe 
is the harpsichordist and leading spirit, 
gave its first New York concert in the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
Feb. 16. The other members are Gas- 
ton Dufresne, violin; Paul Federow- 
skw, descant viol; Albert Bernard, 
treble viol, and Albert Zighera, viola 
da Gamba. 

The program naturally was re- 
stricted to old music. It began with 
La Sultana by Couperin and closed 
with a Suite by Telemann. In between 
there were pieces by Rameau, Buxte- 
hude, Gibbons, and Domenico Scar- 
latti. The players in the group are 
all members of the Boston Symphony 
and were brought together some 12 
years ago by Mr. Zighera. In spite of 
the fact that the surroundings were 
not ideal for the type of music pre- 
sented, the group gave delightful rendi- 
tions of the pleasant old-world music 
and Miss Marlowe was especially ap- 
plauded in sonatas by Scarlatti. Two 
more concerts are projected. DBD. 


Marion Hall, Pianist (Debut) 


Marion Hall, pianist, made her New 
York debut in Town Hall on Feb. 14. 
Some of her playing of the lesser 
works on the program such as Scar- 
latti sonatas and the two Schubert 
Impromptus was good, but Brahms’ 
C Major Sonata was beyond her pres- 
ent ability. There was a group of five 
pieces by Morris Wolfe, with silly 
titles, dedicated to the pianist, that 
were not especially impressive. Miss 
Hall’s audience was cordial. N. 
. 


Cynthia Bernard, Soprano 

Cynthia Bernard, soprano, gave a 
recital in the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on Feb. 14, accompanied by Her- 
bert Goode. She made a good impres- 
sion in songs by Mozart, Handel, 
Haydn and Cook for a beginning, and 
went on to Lieder by Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Franz, a Puccini aria, a group 
in French and one in English. N. 


Josef Raieff, Pianist 


Josef Raieff, who was first heard 
in this city nine years ago, returned 
to the local stage in a Town Hall re- 
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Nikita Magaloff Josef Raieff 


cital on Feb. 19. Since he last appeared 
here the pianist served in the Armed 
Forces and also travelled extensively, 
entertaining troops, defense workers 
and patients in military hospital. In 


this way his technical skill had no 
chance to rust. 
Technique, indeed, is the feature 


that predominates in Mr. Raieff’s ac- 
complishments. He has enormously 
speedy and accurate fingers and his 
moderation in the use of the pedal 
adds to the flawless, if rather cold, 
clarity of his work. For that matter 
it would be better were he more lib- 
eral with the elements of tone color 


John Harms Sylvia Marlowe 


and cultivated a more sensitive range 
of nuance. That he could do so if he 
tried he indicated in several Scriabine 
Studies, Rachmaninoff’s G minor 
Barcarolle and Chopin’s E major 
Nocturne and Berceuse. But although 
he dispatched Bach’s Chromatic Fan- 
tasie and Beethoven’s D major Sonata, 
Op. 28, at the opening of the recital, 
with a dizzy velocity, he differentiated 
so little between their style and spirit 
that they both sounded exactly alike. 
The hard, percussive touch he adopt- 
ed, if well suited to things like Pro- 
kofieff’s Prelude in C and_ the 
Khatchaturian Toccata (which he 





“She creates a pool of 
enchantment and is the 
heroine of every song 
she sings.” 


—Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Tribune 
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played with all the necessary surface 
glitter) is scarcely appropriate to the 
particular Beethoven sonata he esasyed. 
And in Chopin his rhythmic vagaries 
constituted a chapter quite their own. 
Mr. Raieff was very warmly re- 
ceived and added several encores to 
his list. FP, 


Nikita Magaloff, Pianist 

Nikita Magaloff, pianist, heard here 
in recital 11 years ago and more re- 
cently as accompanist for Joseph 
Szigeti, gave a recital in Carnegie 
Hall on Feb. 18. 

Mr. Magaloff plays as one having 
authority. His tone is occasionally a 
trifle edgy but he commands a wide 
range of dynamics and has a velvety 
pianissimo as well as a strong forte 
at his finger tips. Technically, he 
seems equal to any difficulty. 

Beginning with two Chorale Prel- 
udes of Bach in arrangements by 
Myra Hess, he went on to three so- 
natas of Scarlatti. In all of these his 
playing was well balanced and the 
dynamics well contrasted. He then 
went on to Pictures in an Exhibition 
of Mussorgsky. Just why anyone 
wants to play this lengthy and pre- 
tentious work is a problem, but it must 
be said that Mr. Magaloff gave a good 

(Continued on page 22) 
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“Flower-fresh” folk singer, whose 
“clear as spring water” soprano 
weaves a spell in recital. 
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The Metropolitan Season 


in Retrospect 


ETWEEN last year’s season at the 

Metropolitan Opera House and the one 
recently concluded there was no great mar- 
gin of difference. The general artistic pat- 
tern proved to be much the same. Since 
nine out of ten performances were sold out 
it is only logical to assume that they met 
with the approval of the big opera-going 
public. If weeks sometimes passed when 
things seemed to be as casual as they had 
appeared twelve months earlier, a few 
elements of novelty did, indeed, contribute 
to the over-all picture an occasional dash of 
color. 

Several new artists were added to the 
company, two at least of whom showed 
themselves from the start to be genuine re- 
inforcements and who quickly became pop- 
ular favorites. A pair of new conductors 
was added to the roster, one especially tak- 
ing rank among the finest musicians at the 
Metropolitan in years. Efforts to vary and 
fortify the repertory resulted in a revival 
or two—the representation of a famous old 
masterpiece so far unheard at this theatre, 
as well as the first authentic novelty given 
there in six years. However, what the man- 
agement added with one hand it sometimes 
took away with the other, so that the list of 
operas was not, by and large, as rich as in 
the past. The reasons, practical and other- 
wise, for this need not detain us here. 
Enough that the consquences were some- 
times regrettable. 

The first American opera heard at the 
Metropolitan since 1941, Bernard Rogers’ 
one act version of the Samson and Delilah 
episode, called The Warrior, was a flat fail- 
ure which endured for only a couple of 
hearings. The piece and the reasons for its 
fate have been sufficiently discussed and no 
cause will be served by fresh comment at 
this stage. The chief question associated 
with The Warrior seems to have been why 
it came to public performance at all. Quite 
a different proposition was the first hearing 
at New York’s chief lyric temple of Mo- 
zart’s Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, given 
in an English version as The Abduction 
from the Seraglio. The Metropolitan is 
beyond question too spacious for this ex- 
quisite jewel. But the size of the kouse was 
not the chief reason for the lukewarm re- 
sponse aroused by the work. Actually, it 
was worsted by a grossly misconceived pro- 
duction, inept conducting, sorry miscasting 
and prevailing lack of style. Under the cir- 
cumstances few of those unfamiliar with the 
piece can have obtained a sound idea of what 
The Abduction is really like. 


EITHER Mozart’s Singspiel nor 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel 
{restored after a long absence and like- 
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wise in the vernacular) demonstrated any- 
thing different about the presentation of 
operatic masterpieces in English than has 
long been known. The problem of trans- 
lated opera remains exactly where it was. 
However, it was pleasant to renew ac- 
quaintance with Humperdinck’s fairy-tale 
opera though, candidly, the Metropolitan 
has sponsored vastly better performances. 
Other “revivals” (some of them returned 
to the repertoire after no more than a year’s 
absence), such as Aida, Faust or Siegfried, 
functioned as if they had been resumed 
without as much as a moment’s breathing 
spell. If Wagner’s drama _ represented 
something of a special case it was because 
it served as the vehicle to introduce Set 
Svanholm, a heroic (and specifically a Wag- 
nerian) tenor unrivalled among newcomers 
for years. This Swedish artist—a singer 
dowered with voice, intelligence, personal- 
ity and dramatic resource in an altogether 
uncommon degree—captured the public at 
once and steadily strengthened his hold on 
it in roles like Tristan and Siegmund. 


Another tenor acquisition, who proved to 
be a popular magnet of the first order, was 
Ferruccio Tagliavini. A fine singer and 
an actor completely at home in the routine 
of the Italian repertory, he captivated his 
hearers by the vitality of his song and the 
flame of his temperament with which he in- 
vested his impersonations in operas like La 
Bohéme and Lucia di Lammermoor. He 
promises to be as steady a fixture at the 
Metropolitan as does Svanholm. Other im- 
portations from overseas were less stable. 
On the other hand the high percentage of 
American-born singers showed signs of in- 
crease rather than diminution. 


Louis Fourestier, from the Paris Opéra, 
who piloted some of the French standbys of 
the repertoire, displayed chiefly a routine 
competence. It was rather otherwise with 
Fritz Stiedry, who, with Fritz Busch, had 
charge of the German operas. Mr. Stiedry, 
a sovereign musician and a Wagnerian in- 
terpreter of extraordinary gifts, conducted 
Walkiire, Siegfried and Parsifal with a 
grandeur and an epic breadth wholly mem- 
orable. He was, perhaps, the one man who 
—though an artist of different stripe— 
could compensate for the departure of 
George Szell and the absence of Bruno Wal- 
ter. 


NE*t season the Metropolitan promises 
a newly staged production of the Ring, 
unheard in its entirety for two years. The 
cycle needs completely fresh study no less 
than fresh scenery. Is it too much to hope 
that, until Joseph Urban’s ancient settings 
finally disintegrate, someone will agitate for 
new and really Wagnerian settings for Par- 
sifal? Along with the Ring it would be 
agreeable to welcome back certain treasur- 
able operas too long absent from the stand- 
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Lily Djanel obliging eager seekers for her autograph 

during her appearance with the San Francisco 

Opera Company at a recent Sunday night broad- 
cast at Portland, Oregon 





ard list—works like Don Carlos, La Forza 
del Destino, Norma, Mignon, Manon and 
L’Amore dei Tre Re. Might one hope for 
at least a few of these? 


Arturo Toscanini Marks 


His Eightieth Birthday 


RTURO TOSCANINI was 80 years 
old on March 25. Somewhere between 
the time, when at the age of nine he entered 
the Conservatory of his native Parma, and 
that memorable night in Rio de Janeiro 
when he made his unexpected debut as con- 
ductor, the young Toscanini fixed his eyes 
upon that goal of integrity towards which 
he has so unswervingly traveled since. 

There has always been more than a touch 
of the martial in this man whose father was 
a soldier under Garibaldi. It is as evident 
in the day to day aspects of his career as in 
the transfiguring moment in the concert hall. 
The Toscanini who offered his services to the 
Italian Government in 1915, led the songs 
of the Italian Risorgimento and encouraged 
the soldiers of his country under the fire of 
enemy artillery in the first World War, re- 
fused to conduct the Fascist hymn and be- 
came a voluntary exile from the land he 
loved so well in the second. 

By the very fervor of his devotion to the 
noblest ideals, he has become a political as 
well as a musical power of world signifi- 
cance. Throughout the dark days before 
the war and during the long, black night of 
the war, Toscanini stood, a vast landmark 
against which Nazi and Fascist oppression 
beat in vain, though many lesser men were 
undermined. 

Now at the height of his powers, despite 
his age, and in his ninth full season as lead- 
er of the NBC Symphony, the conductor 
who has always disclaimed applause, has re- 
quested that no particular observance be 
made of his birthday. And though Tos- 
canini would be the last to advance it as a 
reason, what need of especial honor upon 
one day for him, all of whose days have been 
the very stuff of honor? 
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Beh fg x FILMS has signed Jan Peerce 
to begin immediate shooting on a new mo- 
tion picture, For Love of Mary, with Deanna 
Durbin. The pact between the Metropolitan 
Opera tenor and Universal was brought about 
after officials of the film company had seen his 
performance in the recently completed picture, 
Carnegie Hall. . . . Felix Borowski, who has 
written the program notes for the Chicago Sym- 
phony for 40 years, celebrated his 75th birthday 
on March 10. The internationally known com- 
poser, critic and educator is at present the music 
editor of The Chicago Sun. 


As co-winner of the Philadelphia Youth Con- 
test Award, Jean Casadesus, pianist, made his 
debut with the Philadelphia Orchestra on March 
13 playing Ravel’s G Minor Concerto. Casa- 
desus, pere, was to be soloist with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony under Dimitri Mitropoulos on 
March 21 in the world premiere of his own 
Third Piano Concerto. . . . The appointment of 
Risé Stevens to the Music Department Advisory 
Committee of Adelphi College was recently an- 
nounced by Paul Dawson Eddy, president of 
the college. A major in music was first intro- 
duced to the school’s curriculum only this year. 

Concert Hall Society Inc. reports that 1,000 
record albums of the Grieg Sonata recorded by 
Raya Garbousova, cellist, were sold in one day 
last week in Boston, Mass. . . . Carlos Salzedo 
recently composed a cadenza for the Berezow- 
sky Concerto for Harp and Orchestra at the 
composer’s request. The first performance will 
be given in Carnegie Hall on April 21 at a con- 
cert by the National Orchestral Association 
under the baton of Leon Barzin. Mr. Salzedo 
is to be the soloist... . Early in April Columbia 
is to release Helen Traubel’s first album of arias 
from Italian opera. The records are to include 
music from Aida, Tosca and Don Giovanni. 


The first American presentation of composi- 
tions by Jean Meyrowitz featured a group of 
two-piano pieces played by the composer and 
Randolph Hokanson at a concert at the Mannes 
School late in February. The pianist played 
Homage to Hieronymus Bosch, a work in three 
parts. ... In January of 1948 Charles Miinch, 
during his appearances with the New Yorw 
Philharmonic-Symphony will direct the Ameri- 
can premiere of Honegger’s Jeanne d’Arc au 
Bucher for orchestra, solosists and chorus. In 
the middle of March of this year Mr. Miinch 
leaves for Palestine for 12 concerts. Later this 
season he will conduct at Prague’s International 
Music Festival and in Lisbon and Schevenigen. 

When George Szell completes his season with 
the Cleveland Orchestra on April 19 he leaves to 
conduct the Philharmonic-Symphony on tour in 
New Orleans, Memphis, Louisville, St. Louis 
and Chicago. During the summer he will direct 
the London Philharmonic and opera at the In- 
ternational Festival of Music and Drama in 
Edinburgh. .. . 

Guiomar Novaes, pianist, did some last min- 
ute pinch-hitting for Rudolf Serkin recently 
when she played three concerts scheduled for 
Mr. Sérkin with the Chicago Symphony and one 
in Milwau‘ee. After these appearances Madame 
Novaes left for Venezuela for three recitals... . 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist, who during the war 
took a leading part in the Resistance Move- 
ment was recently honored by a reception by 
officials and members of France Forever at the 
French Embassy in New York. The French 
violinist returns to Europe shortly to play six 
concerts in Rumania for the benefit of the 
starving people of Bucharest. 

On March 15 Joseph Schuster, cellist, left for 
an extensive tour of Latin America. Orchestral 
and recital appearances are scheduled for 
Havana, Puerto Rico, Brazin, Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, Chile, Peru, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires and Panama. Mr. Schuster re- 
sumes his North American tour next October. 
. . . Herta Glaz, Metropolitan Opera contralto, 
is Australia bound on May 21. The tour “down 
under” comes at the conclusion of her cross- 
country American engagements in the course of 
which she appeared with several major 
orchestras. 

en Torres, Spanish soprano, currently 
engaged in her first appearances in this country 
reports that in one week she spent 134 hours 
on trains in order to fill three concert engage- 
ments. Responding to an emergency call 
after the Waterbury Civic Symphony had been 
notified that the scheduled soloist could not ap- 
pear, Ray Lev, pianist, appeared on the scene at 
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What They Read 20 Years Ago 
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Principals in the Mignon revival at the Metropolitan Opera were (left to right), Marion Talley as Philine 
and Ellen Dalossy as Frederic, Benjaminio Gigli as Wilhelm Meister and Lucrezia Bori as Mignon and Clarence 
Whitehill as Lothario 


Somewhat Tardy 
The Paris Opéra has just given Verdi’s La 
Traviata for the first time in its history. Fanny 
Heldy assumed the title role. 


1927 
Yet It Still Stands 

Reports are in circulation indicating that a 
new opera house may be built in London and 
historic Covent Garden razed. 

1927 
How Many Were Good? 

The copyright office of the Congressional 
Library announces that in the fiscal year which 
ended June 30, 1926, 25,484 copyrights were 
issued for musical compositions. 


1927 


Not Invariably! 


“|. . In fact,” said Mr. Stokowski, “Bach és 
much more alive than most of us who are walk- 
ina around today!” 

1927 


Is There, or Not? 


“And are you absolutely sure that there really 
is a claque at the Metropolitan?” I was asked 
the other day by a wide-eyed girl. I couldn’t 
tell her that I, personally, had ever hired 
applause but I was able to assure her that only 
a few days before I had been shown a card 
which read: “J. R. Monsall, Promoter of 
Enthusiasm.” 





the 11th hour (she did not reach the city until 
after the concert had begun) to play Beethoven’s 
Third Concerto in C Minor. 

Lily Djanel left La Guardia field in the middle 
of the month to sing performances of Louise 
and Tosca at the Opera Comique and Thais at 
the Opera in Paris. In late April Miss Djanel 
sings two performances of Salome in Geneva 
followed by performances of Carmen in Geneva 
and Lyon. In June she will be in Brussels, where 
as a contribution to the International Cinema 
and Music Festival she will sing several perform- 
ances of Salome and Carmen in addition to be- 
ing the soloist in Ravel’s Sheherazade under 
the direction of Paul Collaer with the Brussels 
Radio Orchestra. 

In Milan, Ricardo Odnoposoff enjoyed the 
unusual experience of having the management 
voluntarily increase his concert fee by 20,000 
lire. Before he returns to America the violinist 
is booked for performances in Austria, Italy, 
Hungary, France, Belgium, Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, and at the Prague International Spring 
Festival in May... . Despite the fact that the 
Frances Greer’s physician diagnosed a recent 
illness as appendicitis and suggested an opera- 
tion, the Metropolitan Opera soprano insisted on 
fulfilling a concert engagement the following 
day in Hagerstown, Maryland. The dav follow- 
ing the concert the operation was performed, 
successfully. 

Kurt Baum, Metropolitan Opera tenor, ap- 
peared as guest artist with the New Orleans 
Opera Association on March 15 and 16 in two 
performances of I] Trovatore. During the Met- 
ropolitan spring tour Mr. Baum will sing six 
performances in Cleveland, Memphis, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Atlanta and Houston. In June the 
tenor goes to Mexico City to sing the title role 
in a revival of Andrea Chenier as well as in La 
Forza del Destino, Ballo In Maschera and La 
Giocanda. ... From London comes the news that 


Virginia Mac Watters, soprano, has been signed 
to sing seven performances as Susanna in The 
Marriage of Figaro at the International Fes- 
tival of Music and Drama in Edinburgh. In 
February, 1948, Miss MacWatters will appear as 
soloist with Hans Kindler and the National 
Symphony. On July 19 of this year she is to 
take part in a Viennese Night at Hollywood 
Bowl, with John Carter, tenor. The program is 
to be conducted by Robert Stolz. 
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WILMINGTON OPERA OFFERS AIDA 


ILMINGTON, DEL. — Built 


around a chorus of over 70 local 
opera enthusiasts, the Wilmington 
Opera Singers entered the field of 
grand opera with two performances of 
Verdi’s Aida at the Wilmington Play- 
house on Feb. 20 and 22. 

This chorus had been trained in 
months of careful work and the sing- 
ers gave an excellent account of 
themselves. The entire second per- 
formance was broadcast over the Wil- 
mington Mutual station for opera lis- 
teners in Delaware, Md., and a large 
part of Pennsylvania. 

The soloists were: Ella Flesch, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation, in the title role; Dorothy 


Hartigan as Amneris; Eric Rowton 
as Radames; Eugene Morgan as 
Amonasro; Valfrido Patacchi as Ram- 
fis and the following local singers: 
Esther Bradley, John Wholey and 
Philip Porth. 

Herbert Fiss, formerly of the Phila- 
delphia LaScala Opera Company, con- 
ducted; Armando Agnini was the 
stage director; J. H. Meyer of the 
Meyer Management Corporation was 
the production manager. The perform- 
ances took place under the joint aus- 


pices of Recreation Promotion and 
Service, Inc., and the Wilmirigton 
Music Commission. In view of the 


success, the Wilmington Opera Sing- 
ers plan several productions for next 
season. 





Rachmaninoff Fund 
Postpones Finals 


Second Piano Contest to Be 
Held During 1947-’48—Sept. 1, 
1947, Set as Deadline 


A second piano contest, to be held 
throughout the country by the Rach- 
maninoff Fund during the season of 
1947-48, was recently announced by 
Vladimir Horowitz, president, at the 
fund’s national headquarters, 113 West 
57th St., N. Y. At the same time Mr. 
Horowitz announced that the fund’s 
national finals for pianists, scheduled 


seenuesvenanuncecennercervansnacencenersecsnrannentitt 


for April of this year, had been post- 
poned until the spring of 1948. 

Mr. Horowitz said that the decision 
to follow the fund’s first piano con- 
test, for which regional auditions re- 
cently were concluded, with a second 
piano contest for the following year 
had been made in order to allow wider 
regional representation in the national 
finals. This season’s contest produced 
two finalists, both from the Philadel- 
phia region, after regional auditions 
had been held in Boston, Chicago, St. 
Louis, San Francisco and Cleveland, 
in addition to Philadelphia. 

Gary Graffman and Ruth Geiger, 
and national finalist respectively in the 
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Lett, the Trium- 
phal Scene from 
Aida with Ella 
Flesch, Eugene Mor- 
gan, Eric Rowton, 
John Wholey, Dor- 
othy Hartigen and 
Valfrido Patacchi. 
Right, shown back- 
stage, are (left to 
right) Armando Ag- 
nini, stage director; 
Herbert Fiss, con- 
ductor; Alyce Nich- 
ols, assistant chorus 
master; W. Creary 
Woods of the Wil- 
mington Music Com- 
mission; Elizabeth C. 
Bacon of the Com- 
mission, and Kurt 
Sober, assistant 
conductor 
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Philadelphia auditions last November, 
who were declared regional winner 
will both be eligible to compete in the 
national finals to be held in 1948 with- 
out further regional auditions. 

Sept. 1, 1947, has been set as the 
deadline for applications for entry in 
the next season’s contest. The age 
limit, starting at 17, has been extended 
so that pianists who have not reached 
their 27th birthday by that date may 
enter. Three additional years are al- 
lowed for those who were in the 
armed services. Eligible are pianists 
who have not previously had an ex- 
tensive managed tour and who are 
native-born or naturalized citizens of 
the United States. 

Applicants will compete in auditions 
held in regional centers nearest their 
homes or permanent residences, and 
regional auditions will be held in Dal- 
las and Los Angeles in addition to 
those centers in which competitions 
were held this season. 


Steinway Sons Direct 
White House Musicales 


Since the administration of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Steinway and Sons 
have had the privilege of assisting the 
President and the First Lady in ar- 
ranging the details of the Musicales at 
the White House. Alexander W. 
Greiner, head of the Concert and Art- 
ist Department of Steinway and Sons, 
was entrusted by the late President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt with these details 
and this honor was again extended to 
Steinway and Sons and Mr. Greiner 
by the President and Mrs. Truman. 

No musical functions were held at 
the White House during the war years. 
They were, however, resumed during 
the fall of 1946 but were restricted to 
brief musical programs after official 
state dinners. These programs and 
the assisting artists were: Nov. 26, 
diplomatic dinner, Sylvia Zaremba, 
pianist; Dec. 3, diplomatic dinner, 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, with Ed- 
ward Harris at the piano; Dec. 17, 
Cabinet dinner, Helen Traubel, so- 
prano, with Coenraad V Bos at the 
piano; Jan. 14, dinner to the Chief 
Justice and the Supreme Court, Oscar 
Levant, pianist; Jan. 28, dinner to the 
president pro tempore of the Senate, 
Frederick Jagel, tenor, with Collins 
Smith at the piano; Feb. 11, Speak- 
er’s dinner, Eugene List, pianist ; Car- 
roll Glenn, violinist; Joseph Wolman, 
accompanist for “Miss Glenn. 





Cherniavsky Bureau 
Lists Attractions 

JoHANNEsSBURG, S. A.—Alex Cher- 
niavsky of the Cherniavsky Concert 
Bureau, Ltd., has recently announced 
several musical attractions for the 
South African season which begins in 
May. 

Among the artists booked are Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, pianist, scheduled to ap- 
pear in May; Lawrence Tibbett, bari- 


tone, June; Oscar Natzka, bass, and 
Reberti, soprano, July, and Claudio 
Arrau, pianist, August. The Bureau 
had also booked Grace Moore shortly 
before the soprano’s death. During 
past seasons the organization has 
brought such artists to South Africa 
as Jascha Heifetz, Richard Crooks, 
Mischa Elman, Shura Cherkassky and 
Maggie Teyte. The Cherniavsky 
Concert Bureau is associated with the 
African Consolidated Theatres, Ltd. 





Found American 
Lyric Theater 


Non-Profit Group for Opera in 
English to Give Three Works 
in White Plains 


A group of artists have founded 
The American Lyric Theatre Inc., a 
non-profit organization for the pur- 
pose of presenting opera in English. 
The certificate of the corporation was 
filed with the Secretary of State in 
Albany, N. Y., on Feb. 3, 1947. 

The home of this group will be the 
Westchester County Center in White 
Plains. The president is Leopold 
Sachse, stage-director. Other founders 


are Eugene Conley, Donald Dame, 
Irwin Dillon, John Dudley, Gean 
Greenwell, Winifred Heidt, Ralph 


Herbert, Brenda Lewis, James Pease, 
Irra Petina, Dorothy Sarnoff, Polyna 
Stoska. 

Other members of the group are the 
stage designer H. A. Condell, the 
technical director Hand Sondheimer 
and the costumer Kate Friedheim. 

The American Lyric Theatre Inc., 
will open with a performance of The 
Barber of Seville by Rossini on May 
9. The role of Rosina will be sung by 
Winifred Heidt. The second perform- 
ance will be The Tales of Hoffmann 
by Offenbach on May 16. Eugene 
Conley will sing Hoffmann. The third 
performance will be Carmen by Bizet 
with Miss Heidt as Carmen, Miss 
Sarnoff as Micaela, Mr. Dillon as 
José and Mr. Herbert as Escamillo. 
All three performances will be con- 
ducted by Paul Breisach. 





John Harms Chorus Offers 
Bach St. Matthew Passion 


The John Harms Chorus, John 
Harms, conductor, was to give Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion at St. Thomas’ 
Church, Fifth Ave. and 53rd St., on 
March 23 at 8 p.m. Scheduled to take 
part were Regina Resnik and Martial 
Singher of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association; William Hain, Mary 
Hopple, Calvin Marsh, Andrew Tiet- 
jen, organist; Eugenie Dengel, violin; 
Lois Wann, oboe; and the Kent Place 
School Glee Club of Summit, N. J. 
The chorus will also give the first 
performance of Jaromir Weinberger’s 
Ecclesiastes in Town Hall on May 13 
with Iona Harms, soprano; Clifford 
Harvuot, baritone, and Andrew Tiet- 
jen, organist, assisting. 
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Chicago Host 
To Many Artists 


Chamber Ensembles, Vo- 
calists and Ensembles 
Add to Local Fare 


CuHicaco.—February was a month in 
which recital and concert halls were 
filled almost nightly with attractive 
programs by recitalists and ensem- 
bles. Among the more important art- 
ists appearing were, in recital: Paul 
Draper, dancer and Larry Adler, 
harmonica Vituoso ; Nestor Chayres, 
Mexican tenor, in his Chicago debut; 
Alexander Schneider, violinist ; Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, in con- 
cert Feb. 7 and 10; Jascha Heifetz, 
violinist in Orchestra Hall, Feb. 8; 
Witold Malcuzynski, pianist, Feb. 9 
in Orchestra Hall; John Toms, tenor 
in Kimball Hall, Feb. 9; Alex Tem- 
pleton, in Orchestra Hall, Feb. 10; 
Dorothy Maynor, soprano, in the 
same hall Feb. 6; Vladimir Horowitz, 
in a return appearance after an earlier 
recital in Orchestra Hall; Camilla 
Williams, in the Music Arts Cycle at 
Orchestra Hall; Ezio Pinza, in re- 
cital at Orchestra Hall, Feb. 23. 

Other recitalists, both visiting and 
local heard in the active fortnight, 
were, Robert McFerrin, winner in the 
Society of American Musicians Con- 
test and Chicagoland Festival, a bari- 
tone; Courtney Profitt, soprano, and 
Margaret Melby, pianist, in joint re- 
cital; Virginia Bodell, mezzo-soprano; 
Viana Bey, 13-year-old pianist; 
Geraldine La Sanke, violinist; Clara 
Siegel, pianist; Michael Wilkomirski, 
violinist. 

Ensembles heard were the Chapel 
Choir of Columbus, Ohio, led by 
Ellis Snyder at the Schubert Theater 
on Feb. 2; the Business Men’s Or- 
chestra under George Dasch at Or- 
chestra Hall on Feb. 3 with Mishel 
Piastro as soloist in the Brahms Con- 
certo; the Fine Arts Quartet at Kim- 
ball Hall. The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra at the Opera House on Feb. 
16 was led by Mr. Ormandy in 
Brahms, Bach, Sibelius and Strauss 
works: the Chicago Svmphony Wood- 
wind Quintet played in Kimball Hall 
with Alice Martz as assisting pian- 
ist, and the Fine Arts Quartet gave 
its fifth twilight concert at the 11th 
St. theater. 

Recitals in January were so many 
and varied that only the briefest men- 
tion may be made of the most impor- 
tant. These included a recital by Lily 
Pons and one by Lotte Lehmann, both 
in Orchestra Hall and hoth sunerb; 
an appearance at the Civic Opera 


House by Artur Rubinstein; apvear- 
ances in Kimball Hall by Saul Dorf- 
mann, pianist; Giovanni Polifornio, 
violinist; Fritz Siegal, violinist; Jos- 
eph Bloch, also in Kimball Hall: 
Paul Robeson, in Orchestra Hall: 
Richard Faith, pianist, in Kimball 


Hall, and among concerts by cham- 
ber ensembles, those by the Fine Arts 
String Quartet and the Gordon String 
Quartet were notable. 

Other instrumentalists and 
ists heard in a busy 


vocal- 
month included 


Christina Schoonmaker, violinist; 
Joseph Rabushka, violinist; Karin 
Branzell, contralto, opening the Mus- 
ical Arts Song Cycle in Orchestra 
Hall; the Joseffer String Quartet; 
Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin, 
duo-pianists; Jan Peerce, tenor; 
Vladimir Horowitz, pianist; Mildred 
Milford, pianist; the Pasquier Trio 
and another chamber group, the Chi- 
cago Artists. Ruta Barry. 


Chicago Players 
Offer Novelties 


Thibaud, Novaes Play —- 
Defauw and Muench Con- 
duct Orchestra 





Cui1caco.—Jacques Thibaud, emin- 
ent French violinist, was greeted by a 
standing audience and an orchestral 
tusch when, on Feb. 6, he returned 
to Orchestra Hall after a 13-year ab- 
sence to play three Mozart concertos 
with the Chicago Symphony. He soon 
warmed to the music and showed ex- 
quisite taste in phrasing and interpre- 
tation. The orchestra, under Désiré 
Defauw, codperated beautifully. The 
program, all Mozart, also held the 
Overture to The Magic Flute. 

The recently announced resignation 
of Mr. Defauw seemed particularly 
regrettable on Feb. 12 when he di- 
rected the orchestra in an uncom- 
monly beautiful concert. His cathol- 
icity of taste and understanding of 
differing styles were freshly brought 
to mind by the masterly way he inter- 
preted music by Gluck, Mendelssohn 
and Beethoven. 

Guiomar Novaes, taking the place 
of Rudolph Serkin who was unable to 
fulfill his engagement on account of 
illness, was soloist in Beethoven's 
Fourth Piano Concerto. Her sensi- 
tive perception of the music’s noble 
character, made her performance a 
joy. The program held a novelty, too 
—Felix Roderick Labunski’s Suite 
for string orchestra, an engaging com- 
position. 

Miss Novaes appeared again on 
Feb. 13, playing the Schumann Con- 
certo. The concert began’ with 
may Overture to Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, followed by Arne Oldberg’s fan- 
tasy for orchestra, At Night, which 
had not been performed in Orchestra 
Hall for 30 years, though it was re- 
vived at Ravinia last summer. Mr. 
Oldberg, Northwestern University 
Professor Emeritus, was present to 
acknowledge the cordial applause. 
Three Wagnerian excerpts. Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey, Forest Music, 
and Death Music completed the pro- 
gram. 

Charles Mtinch, director of the 
Paris Conservatoire, made the first of 
five guest apparances with the 
orchestra on Feb. 20 and aroused the 
audience to a pitch of excitement sel- 
dom known in Orchestra Hall. 
Berlioz’ Symphonie Fantastique, De- 
bussy’s Tberia and Ravel’s Daphnis 
and Chloe were played. The con- 
ductor’s bold, decisive beat and dis- 
tinguished interpretations were wel- 
comed warmly. RutH BArry 
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Koberto Studio 
KASKAS DONS MANTILLA FOR JUAREZ CONCERTS 


Anna Kaskas, contralto, admires souvenirs on the desk of the Mayor of Juarer, 

Mex., following her concert. Left to right are: Gabriel Moreno Lozano, secretary 

to the Mayor; Angelina A. R. de Fernandez, vice-president, Juarez Community 

Concert Association; Mrs. Hallett Johnson, of El Paso; Anna Kaskas; Arturo 

Chavez, Mayor of Juarez and president of the association, and Constantine 
Callinicos, accompanist 


Juarez, Mex.—Pioneer Community 
Concert Association of old Mexico, 
Juarez presented Anna Kaskas as the 
inaugural concert of its first season. 


Following her lovely program, the 
committee entertained the singer with 
a gala reception and banquet at the 
home of Mayor Arturo Chavez. It 


was a fitting opening for a new asso- 
ciation in a new country, and the 
Juarez Association is proud of the 
success of its first membership cam- 
paign as well as the series booked, 
which includes, in addition to Miss 
Kaskas, Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist, 
Carroll Glenn, violinist, and James 
Pease, baritone. 





Memphis Symphony 
Opens Season 


Vincent de Frank Con- 
ducts Reorganized, Ex- 
panded Orchestra 


MempHIs, TENN.—The Memphis 
Symphony got off to a late but auspi- 
cious start with the first concert of 
its ninth season on Jan. 28. Vincent 
de Frank appeared as regular con- 
ductor for the first time although he 
had directed the orchestra in six con- 
certs last year when he was assistant 
conductor. The delay in beginning the 
new season had been caused by the 
general reorganization of the person- 
nel to put it on a more professional 
basis. Formerly the orchestra had 
consisted entirely of local players, pro- 
fessional and amateur. Only very 
best of these have been retained and 
22 members of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony were brought in for the final 
rehearsal and the concert. This gave 
the whole organization a sureness and 
solidity that was a mark of progress. 
Mr. de Frank gave musicianly inter- 
pretations of a conservative program 
consisting of Eine Kleine Nachtmusik 
by Mozart, three numbers from De- 
bussy’s Petite Suite, the Berlioz Over- 
ture, Carnaval Romain and Brahms’ 
First Symphony. The success of this 
first concert augurs well for the four 
which are to follow in March and 
April. Burnet C. TuTHILL 





Davenport Honors 
Oscar Anderson 

Davenport, [a.—At the third pru- 
gram in Masonic Temple on Jan. 26 
of the Davenport Tri-City Sym- 
phony’s 32nd season, Oscar Anderson, 
conductor, was given a silver baton set 
with an emerald in honor of his 10th 
anniversary as conductor. A conduc- 
tor’s fund was also established to be 
at his disposal for special requirements 
of the orchestra. William Getz, pres- 
ident of the orchestra, presented the 
baton to Mr. Anderson. The conduc- 
tor led the players in performances of 


Dvorak’s Carneval Overture, Franck’s 
Symphony and Grofe’s Grand Canyon 
Suite, all applauded by an audience 
of capacity proportions. 





St. Louis Quartet 
Plays Hindemith 


Dancers, Instrumentalists 
and Vocalists Add to 
Local Fare 


St. Lovis.—The St. Louis String 
Quartet, in the second of its series of 
chamber concerts at the Wednesday 
Club Auditorium on Feb. 18 delighted 
a good sized audience with a program 
that was not only appealing in its 
content, but most skillfully performed. 
It consisted of Beethoven’s Sixth 
Quartet, Schubert’s Quintet, The 
Trout; in which the quartet was as- 
sisted by Edith Schiller at the piano 
and Karl Auer at the double bass, and 
Hindemith’s exciting Quartet in F 
Minor. The playing at all times was 
well balanced and coordinated. 

Vivian Della Chiesa, accompanied 
by William Sumner, appeared in 
recital as the fourth event of the Civic 
Music League course on Feb. 25 at 
the Kiel Opera House. A _ packed 
house was enthusiastic. 

Sigmund Romberg, with his own 
company of artists and orchestra, ap- 
peared in the Kiel Opera House on 
Feb. 21. 

Under the banner of Entertainment 
Enterprises, Paul. Draper, the versatile 
dancer and Larry Adler with his 
harmonica, accompanied by John 
Coleman at the piano, presented an 
unusual evening of entertainment in 
the Opera House of Kiel Auditorium 
on Feb. 13. 

The Ballet Theater, with Nora 
Kaye, Igor Youskevitch, Lucia Chase, 
Hugh Laing, Alicia Alonso, John 
Kriza and other most capable prin- 
cipals appeared in the Opera House 
in two bills on Feb. 18 and 19 under 
the auspices of Entertainment Enter- 
prises. 


José Echaniz, pianist, was presented 
in recital on Feb. 9 by Webster Col- 
lege in their auditorium. His thor- 
oughly representative program evoked 
enthusiastic response. 

Muriel Rahn, Negro soprano, ap- 
peared in recital at Kiel Opera House 
on Feb. 13 under the auspices of Delta 
Sigma Delta sorority. Her dis- 
criminating selection of English, 
French and German songs was appeal- 
ingly sung. 

Among other recent St. Louis re- 
citals were appearances by Artur 
Rubinstein in the Kiel Opera House, 
Paul Robeson in the same auditorium, 
Simon Barere on the Principia Con- 
cert and Lecture Course at Howard 
Hall and chamber music events includ- 
ing the concert by the Paganini 
String Quartet and St. Louis Quar- 
tet. The Light Opera Guild presented 
Romberg’s Desert Song. 

Hersert W. Cost 
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Margaret Truman 
Makes Debut 


The once postponed and much 


heralded debut of Margaret Truman, 
soprano, with the Detroit Symphony 
under Karl Krueger on the Sunday 





Ray Glonka 


Margaret Truman and Karl Krueger at 
a rehearsal for the Sunday Evening Hour 
broadcast 


Evening Hour took place on March 
16 (ABC, 8 to 9 P.M., EST). It is 
estimated that some 15,000,000 per- 
sons heard the broadcast by the 
daughter of President Truman. In 
Detroit the studio audience was 
limited to critics, photographers, and 
reporters, all of whom were carefully 
scrutinized by secret service men be- 
fore they were allowed to enter the 
hall. 

Miss Truman’s part of the program 
was confined to three selections: 
Cielito Lindo, Charmant L’Oiseau 
from David’s La Perle du Bresil and 
The Last Rose of Summer. Although 
her voice is not yet schooled to pro- 
fessional calibre, it has a pleasing 
natural quality and is used with rea- 
sonable flexibility. Occasionally there 
were differences of pitch between the 
singer and the orchestra, certain high 
notes were strained and certain low 
ones, if they happened to come at the 
end of long phrases, were lost for 
want of support. How much of this 
was due to her method of voice pro- 
duction and how much is to be laid to 
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the tremendous pressure under which 


she was working is something that — 


cannot be determined until some sub- 
sequent appearance. The soprano’s 
phrasing, at times, was studied and 
deliberate to a fault; tempos were 
consistently too slow. 

Orchestral works on the program 
included Stanford’s First Irish Rhap- 
sody, selections from MacDowell’s 
Woodland Sketches and the Prelude 
and Love Death from Wagner’s Tris- 
tan and Isolde. 





Yankees Sponsor 
Symphonic Matinee 


The New York Yankees Baseball 
Club will sponsor a program of sym- 
phonic music every afternoon over 
New York’s WQXR from 4:05 to 
5:00 beginning Monday, April 14, and 
continuing throughout the 26 week 
baseball season, The program will be 
entitled Symphonic Matinee. 

This is probably the first time that 
a baseball club has bought a musical 
program on the air and it is particu- 
larly noteworthy that the Yankees 
have chosen serious music as a vehicle. 
The series is part of a plan to empha- 
size the important place baseball occu- 
pies in the American scene. John S. 
Hayes, WQXR station manager, and 
Robert L. Krieger, WQXR account 
executive, worked out the details of 
this unprecedented sale with Colonel 
Larry McPhail, the Yankee’s presi- 
dent. 

Helen Traubel, a dyed-in-the-wool 
baseball fan, was the first of many 
well-known musical personalities to 
express her pleasure of the program 
idea to the station’s management. Al- 
though she is to be on tour with the 
Metropolitan Opera while the early 
programs in the series are presented, 
her transcribed congratulations are to 
be included in the program of April 19. 

The opening presentation will in- 
clude Bach’s Fifth Piano Concerto in 
F Minor, Chausson’s Symphony in B 
Flat and Beethoven’s Coriolan Over- 
ture. 


ABC Announces 
Summer Replacement 


Preparing for the spring and sum- 
mer seasons, the music calendar of 
ABC underwent its first change with 
the reinstatement of the Saturday con- 
cert series. 

Featured on the series beginning 
Saturday, March 29, will be the ABC 
Symphony under guest conductors and 
with special soloists. The inaugural 
program will be conducted by Antal 
Dorati, conductor of the Dallas Sym- 
phony with Ruggiero Ricci, violinist, 
as soloist. A special Brahms program 
by the Texas ensemble was heard on 
Saturday, March 22, as already an- 
nounced. Mr. Dorati then comes to 
New York for the ABC season which 
also includes a broadcast on April 5. 

Other conductors to be heard dur- 
ing the season will include Chauncey 
Kelley, Josef Stopak and Thomas G. 
Scherman. Other soloists and con- 
ductors will be announced later. 

Arrangements for the summer mu- 
sic schedule, soon to be announced, 
again will include the Boston Sym- 
phony “Pops” series and the lighter 
programs of the Detroit Symphony. 


Dial Points 
eee 

[Te third scene from Wagner's 

Die Walkiire is listed for the 
NBC Symphony under Arturo Tos- 
canini for the broadcast of April 6. 
Rose Bampton and Set Svanholm 
will manage the vocal lines. ... 
Semi-finals in the national contest 
sponsored by the Society for the 
Preservation and Encouragement of 
Barbershop Singing in America will 








HAPPY BIRTHDAY! 


Mac Morgan (right) and Paul Lavalle, 
baritone star and conductor, respectively, 


of the Cities Service Highways in 

Melody, proffer mutual. congratulations 

on the event of the 20th anniversary 
of the program 





be aired coast to coast by Mutual 
on March 30 from 10:30 to 11:00 
p.m. EST. Finalists will compete for 
national honors in Milwaukee later 
in the spring. 

Voice of Firestone’s Christopher 
Lynch is represented in the RCA 
Victor catalogue with still another 
record. ... This time the sides carry 
Mother Machree and Macushla. .. 
Burl Ives deviates from his usual 
solo routine on Mutual (Fridays, 
8:00 to 8:15 p.m., EST) to share his 
program with celebrated guests. 
Bing Crosby is to visit him on April 
4 to sing Red River Valley and to 
join with the balladeer in The Bottle 
Song, or Three Green Bottles Hang- 
ing on the Wall. 

Norman Cordon and Polyna Stos- 
ka of Street Scene were guests of 
Hildegarde on March 23 (CBS, 9:00 
to 9:30 p.m., EST). .. . During the 
two hour celebration of Mutual’s 
25th birthday on Feb. 22 Rose 
Bampton and Thomas Hayward 
sing excerpts from Puccini’s Ma- 
dama Butterfly. . . . Nancy Patton, 
an 18 year old Milwaukee soprano 
made her debut on ABC’s Breakfast 
Club (Monday through Friday, 9:00 
a.m., EST) on March 24. Miss Pat- 
ton won her engagement through a 
series of auditions given for young 
hopefuls a few weeks ago. 





Toscanini Conducts 
Berlioz Symphony 


Arturo Toscanini presented Hector 
Berlioz’ dramatic symphony, Romeo 
and Juliet on two successive Sunday 
afternoons, Feb. 9 and 16, with the 
NBC Orchestra. On the second af- 
ternoon there were also three excerpts 
from Berlioz’ The Damnation of 
Faust. At the first broadcast, solos 
were sung by Gladys Swarthout and 
John Garris, tenor, both of the Metro- 
politan Opera. At the second, Nicola 
Moscona of the Metropolitan sang the 
Friar Laurence’s solos, and Mack 
Harrell, from the same organization, 
sang Mephistopheles’ aria, In This 
Fair Bower, and Nathaniel Sprinzina, 
a member of the chorus did the short 
solos of Faust with excellent effect. 
The chorus, trained by Peter Wilhou- 
sky, numbered 36 at the first broadcast 
and 60 at the second. 

It is exceedingly difficult in listen- 
ing to this music to realize that it is 
well over a century old. It is not of 
uniform quality but is invariably inter- 
esting and one understands readily 
what a furore of criticism it called 
down upon the composer’s head in 
1839. The solos sung by Miss Swart- 
hout and Mr. Garris were not melodi- 
cally striking but to Mr. Moscona fell 
some more agreeable parts and he ac- 





quitted himself with honors. The 
chorus and orchestra were in superb 
form and especially in the closing sec- 
tion of the first work they responded 
to Mr. Toscanini’s conducting in mas- 
terly fashion. 

In the Faust excerpts Mr. Harrell 
did some exquisite singing, luring 
Faust to slumber on the banks of the 
Elbe and conjuring up gnomes and 
sylphs. The chorus sang these parts 
superbly. Closing with the Waltz of 
the Sylphs was something of an anti- 
climax as this portion has been heard 
so often. 

Of Mr. Toscanini’s conducting 
throughout, one can only say that it 
was a bewitching experience. 

Mr. Toscanini, with the orchestra, 
gave a transcendent performance of 
Schubert’s Seventh Symphony in C, 
the Symphony of Heavenly 
on the afternoon of Feb. 23. The pro- 
gram began with the agreeable over- 
ture to Sinigaglia’s Le Baruffe Chioz- 
zotti, the premiere of which Mr. Tos- 
canini conducted some 40 years ago. 
It proved agreeable, well composed 
music, melodious and well orches- 
trated. 

The performance of the Schubert 
was a bit of perfection. The work it- 
self is one of the treasures of the 
world, and to hear it perfectly played, 
as it was on this occasion, is some- 
thing to remember, always. 

If there was any part more interest- 
ing than any other, it was the second 
movement, which was played like a 
great symphonic poem. Everything 
perfectly satisfactory, the tone, the dy- 
namics and the marvellous exposition 
of inner themes were emphasized as at 
the touch of an enchanter’s wand. 

A packed audience (as usual) list- 
ened breathlessly. There was not so 
much as a cough during the entire 
three-quarters of an hour which it 
took to play. A marvelous musical 
experience. ; H. 


French compositions made up the 
program which Mr, Toscanini con- 
ducted on the afternoon of March 2. 
The works presented were the Sym- 
phonic Interlude from Cesar Franck’s 
Redemption, some extracts from Du- 
kass Ariane at Barbe-bleue and De- 
bussy’s La Mer. P, 
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Thomas Begins 
Extended Tour 


John Charles Thomas, famous bari- 
tone, launched recently one of the 
most extensive concert tours ever 





John Charles Thomas 


undertaken by a singer or an instru- 
mentalist. The tour, under the man- 
agement of National Concert and Art- 
ists Corporation, will cover 40,000 
miles and will include at least 110 con- 
certs. Mr. Thomas will make a criss- 
cross tour of the United States, 
travelling twice from north to south 
and twice from east to west. By plane, 
by boat and by special railroad car, 
he will travel continuously for a year, 
beginning March 1, 1947, and ending 
April, 1948. 

Mr. Thomas’ first concert was in 
Pocotello, Idaho on March 1. From 
Pocotello he headed north to British 
Columbia, Canada, then east to Chi- 
cago, Washington and Pittsburgh, 
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Pitts- 
ain to 


where he will appear-avith 
burgh Symphony, then Wes 
California. ; 

In April, 1947, Mr. Thomas will 
éither sail or fly to Honolulu. He will 
give three concerts in the Hawaiian 
Islands. Next he will set sail for 
Australia, where the biggest Aus- 
tralian concert season ever undertaken 
by an American artist has been booked 
for him. He will appear in Sydney 
and Melbourne on May 17 and May 
24, respectively, and will sing a total 
of 40 concerts in Australia and New 
Zealand, over a period of 15 weeks. 
Mr. Thomas has never before visited 
these two countries. 

Returning to the United States in 
time for Christmas, the baritone will 
rest for a month, then proceed on a 
coast-to-coast tour of this country in 
a special railway car billed as The 
John Charles Thomas Special. 





Monteux Offers 
Noted Soloists 


Thibaud, Piatigorsky, 
Anderson and Fleisher 
Heard 


San Francisco.—The San Francis- 
co Symphony welcomed Jacques Thi- 
baud and Gregor Piatigorsky as guest 
artists in consecutive weeks. Neither 
had played here in many years and 
each received a hearty welcome. 

Mr. Thibaud, playing Jan. 16-17-18, 
was heard in the Mozart B Major 
Concerto with the orchestra, Mr. 
Monteux conducting. Gretry’s Ballet 
Suite from Cephale et Procris, Cha- 
brier’s three Romantic Waltzes and 
Sibelius’ First Symphony were also 
heard on this program which marked 
the 50th anniversary year of the joint 
graduation of Mr. Thibaud and Mr. 
Monteux from the Paris Conserva- 
toire. 

The following week, Mr. Piatigor- 
sky was featured in the Schumann 
Concerto and in the cello solo of 
Strauss’ Don Quixote which was giv- 
en a memorably fine performance, not 
only by the cellist and orchestra but 
also by the other solo instrumentalists. 

The Symphony and Marian Ander- 
son drew nearly 8,000 auditors to the 
Civic Auditorium for their Art Com- 
mission concert on Feb. 5, when Mr. 
Monteux also presented as guest art- 
ist the composer-conductor, William 
Denny, who won a cordial reception 
for his Praeludium for orchestra. Mr. 
Monteux’s contributions were Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth and Wagner’s Rienzi 
Overture, excitingly played. 

A special all-Brahms Festival pro- 
gram was given the afternoon of Feb. 
10 in the Opera House, with Leon 
Fleisher scoring a big success as 
soloist in the Second Piano Concerto 
and Mr. Monteux winning cheers for 
his presentation of the First Sym- 
phony. 

The weeks immediately preceding 
the start of its first transcontinental 
tour found the San Francisco Sym- 
phony engaged in the business of play- 
ing four concerts in three days, Youth 
and Young People’s concerts being 
scheduled for Saturday mornings and 
the regula: Opera House symphony 
series on Thursday night, Friday 
afternoon and Saturday night. 

For his ninth set of concerts on 
Feb. 13-14-15, Pierre Monteux con- 
ducted the Italian Symphony by 
Mendelssohn, The Seven Ages, Car- 
penter; Symphonie Espagnole, Lalo; 
Spanish Rhapsody, Ravel. 

Mischa Elman was the soloist in 
the Lalo and gave a typical perform- 
ance. Mr. Carpenter was present to 
hear the first local performance of 
his symphonic suite, based on the 
famous Seven Ages of Man speech in 
As You Like It. The work was 
grateful and was well received. 

For his 10th program, the following 


week, a concert version of Debussy’s 
Pelléas and Mélisande was given 
preceded by Prelude to violin sonata 
in E, Bach-Wood; Jupiter Symphony, 
Mozart. 

Maggie Teyte, in excellent voice, 
sang the roles of Mélisande and 
Genevieve. Theodor Uppmann was the 
Pelléas, and Perry Askam, the Golaud 
and Arkel. 

The performance was superb yet 
countless people were as bored as 
others were thrilled and many walked 
out during the Debussy episode which 
lasted for 70 minutes and made the 
concert an unforgettably beautiful ex- 
perience for those who take delight in 
Pelléas. ; 

Feb. 27-28 and March 1 found 
Robert Casadesus as soloist in the 
Concerto for piano and orchestra 
No. 4, Beethoven. The Ascension, 
Four Symphonic Meditatios by Mes- 
siaen, an American premiere, and 
Death and Transfiguration, Strauss 
and a Haydn Symphony completed the 
list. 

The Friday audience was very cool 
to the new work, but Messiaen’s 
symphony Meditations — strange as 
they were—did seem interesting and 
worth a second playing as well as a 
first. Titled Majesty of Christ Be- 
seeching His Glory of His Father, 
Serene Hallelujahs of a Soul that 
Longs for Heaven, Hallelujah on the 
Trumpet, Hallelujah on the Cymbal 
and Prayer of Christ Ascending to 
His Father, each movement also car- 
ried as subtitle a quotation from 
scriptural or liturgical sources, but 
connections between music and text 
except in the first movement—were 
scarcely discernible at first hearing. 

Mr. Casadesus’ playing was beauti- 
ful to hear and the Haydn Symphony 
shared with the Messiaen Suite the 
distinction of being the best played 
orchestral works on the program. 

For the first of his two Youth Con- 
certs, Mr. Monteux had Frederick 
Jacobi as commentator. The program 





included: Don Juan Overture, by 
Mozart; Concertino, Jacobi; Irene 
Jacobi, soloist; Bal Martiniquais, 
Milhaud; Symphony No. 5, Bee- 


thoven. 

Designed for high school and junior 
college. students—for those between 
the ages served by Mr. Ganz’s Young 
People’s Series and the University 
Forum—the concert attracted as many 
pre-school tots as the Ganz concerts. 
The Jacobi Concertino, beautifully 
played by Mrs. Jacobi, won enthusias- 
tic response from all ages. 

Mr. Ganz ended his Young People’s 
Series with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony playing a program of dance 
music and with the awarding of prizes 
for scrap books previously submitted. 

Marjory M. FIsHEr 


Vocalists Attract 


San Franciscans 


Chamber Groups Also 
Offer Many Novelties in 
Recent Programs 





San Francisco.—February was a 
wonderful month for lovers of good 
singing. It brought Marian Ander- 
son, Jan Peerce, Maggie Teyte, Jussi 
Bjoerling and Jenny Tourel in Opera 
House recitals. 

Pianists were -Alexander Brail- 
owsky and Robert Casadesus, just a 
week apart. The fact that Casadesus 
was playing with two broken ribs 
affected a welcome substitution of 
Mozart’s Sonata in F for the sched- 
uled Schumann Fantasie. 

Other pianists, including the First 
Piano Quartet, also made appearances. 
A most promising debut recital was 
that of Frederick Marvin, pianist, 
from Los Angeles, who had the good 
judgment to offer interesting novel- 
ties. He was most successful in his 








choice and playing of works by 
Honegger, Antheil and Prokofieff. 

Isaac Stern, aided by a chamber 
orchestra in two Bach concertos, gave 
a memorably fine concert, with the 
additional assistance of Alexander 
Zakin as accompanist in sonatas by 
Brahms and Hindemith, and in Bar- 
tok’s Rhapsody No. 1. Cheers reward- 
ed his artistry. 

Alexander Schneider and John 
Kirkpatrick gave a series of three 
sonata recitals on violin and harpsi- 
chord in the San Francisco Museum 
of Art, devoting two programs to 
Bach and one to Mozart. 

Exceptional, too, was the viola solo 
work of Ferenc Molnar who shared a 
program with Ione Pastori Rix, so- 
prano, in the Marines Memorial The- 
ater last month, A Danza Dram- 
matica, dedicated to Mr. Molnar by 
Frank Fragale, was an _ interesting 
program novelty. 

The San Francisco String Quartet 
featured Milhaud’s attractive Quartet 
No. 4 at its February concert, and 
had Jean Leduc as guest pianist for 
Brahms’ Piano Quartet in G Minor. 

A rewarding and refreshing musical 
experience was that given by the 
Music Lovers’ Society in a program 
devoted to Couperin’s L’Apotheose de 
Lulli for flute, violin, cello and piano; 
Reger’s Serenade for flute, violin and 
viola: Brahms’ Sonata in E Flat, Op. 
120 for viola and piano; and a first 
performance of Piston’s Trio for vio- 
lin, cello and piano, which proved the 
most interesting novelty introduced 
here in many months. 

The players were Merrill Jordan, 
flute: Frances Wiener, violin; Lucien 
Mitchell, viola; Herman Reinberg, 
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Omaha Symphony 
Sells Out Series 


Richard Duncan Heads Reor- 
ganized Orchestra of 50 Profes- 
sional Musicians 


Omana.—Season tickets for the 
spring series by the Omaha Symphony 
were completely sold out within two 
weeks after they were offered for sale. 
Ticket sale was handled by the Omaha 
Junior League, who, with the Omaha 
World-Herald and the Associated Re- 
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A NEW PROGRAM 
Looking over the 
program of the re- 
organized Omaha 
Symphony before 
the first concert are 
(left to right) Sid- 
ney Foster, guest so- 
loist; Richard E. Dun- 
can, conductor, and 
Cecil Slocum, execu- 
tive vice - president 
of the orchestra 


tailers Association of Omaha are 
sponsoring the orchestra. 

Reorganized with 50 professional 
musicians after a lapse of three years, 
the orchestra is again in the capable 
hands of Richard E. Duncan, whose 
service with the armed forces accounts 
for the break in the orchestra activi- 
ties. A series of three pairs of con- 
certs is being given: Feb. 10-11, 
March 10-11, and April 7-8. Guest 
artists are the pianist, Sidney Foster, 
and the violinist, Ruggiero Ricci. 

At a recent meeting, the Omaha 
Symphony Association elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Mrs. Frank Conlin, 
president; Cecil Slocum, vice-presi- 
dent and concert manager; Truman 
Morsman, secretary ; Winifred Shaugh- 
nessy, treasurer ; Mrs. Richard Young, 
publicity. Members of the board of 
directors are: Mrs. W. B. Millard, 
Jr., Mrs. J. Hewitt Judd, Jr.; Joseph 
Stocker, Morris Jacobs, John J. Gillin, 
Jr., George Johnson, V. J. Skutt, 
Dean Vogel, John Swanson, Fred 
Haas, Raymond Young and Richard 
H. Walter. 

KATHLEEN SHAW MILLER 


San Franciscans 
Hail Recitals 


Thibaud, Teyte, Tourel, 
Gorin, Quartin and En- 
sembles Heard 


San Francisco.—Most beautiful and 
inspiring of the new year’s recitals 
was that given by Jacques Thibaud 
for the Larry Allen Concert Series. 
Marinus Flipse proved an ideal col- 
laborator. His program included works 
by Franck, Debussy, Mozart and oth- 
ers. 

Top ranking vocal events were 
memorable song programs by Maggie 
Teyte, Jennie Tourel, who sang a dis- 
tinguished list magnificently, and Igor 
Gorin, whose program was very in- 
teresting. Another distinguished pro- 
gram, sung by Nina Quartin, intro- 
duced two Sephardic songs by Benus- 
san and others previously unheard 
here to a small audience in the Ma- 
rines Memorial Theater. 

Chamber music had its inning with 
the first appearance here of the Alma 
Trio consisting of Adolph Baller, 
pianist; Roman Totenberg, violinist; 
and Gabor Rejto, cellist. The group 
was enthusiastically cheered at the 
end of a program devoted to Brahms, 
Ravel and Schubert. 

Mr. Totenberg, beautifully accom- 
panied by Mr. Baller, gave a solo re- 
cital in the same hall a week later. He 
played the Nin Suite Espagnole excel- 
lently. 

The charm and artistry of Segovia’s 
guitar playing was fully revealed to a 
Marines Memorial Theater audience 
which enjoyed the close-up of his art. 
Tanya Ury, pianist, played with bril- 
liant artistry a program of works 








which included as _ novelties three 
Phantasies (1943) by Bergsma and 
three Rondos on Folk Tunes by Bar- 
tok. 

Another excellent pianist, a Chilean, 
Tapia-Caballero, was presented in re- 
cital by the Pan American League. 
The excellence of his playing did much 
to compensate for the disappointment 
of an all-European, strictly traditional 
program, 

Among the lesser events was a piano 
recital by John Critchfield in the 
Lucien Labaudt Gallery, played as a 
feature of the opening of an exhibit of 
the same man’s paintings at this gal- 
lery. 

Rudolph Ganz conducted three of his 
four scheduled Young People’s Con- 
certs on consecutive Saturday morn- 
ings and won the favor of his youth- 
ful auditors. He presented as soloists 
Gloria Marie Salguerro, 13-year-old 
pianist, and Gene Marshall, ’teen age 
violinist. 

Sol Hurok’s Original Ballet Russe 
gave eight performances with the San 
Francisco Symphony under Art Com- 
mission auspices, with Alicia Mar- 
kova, Anton Dolin and Andre Eglev- 
sky as guest artists. Moiz Slatin and 
William McDermott alternated with 
the baton. 

A few weeks earlier the Ballet The- 
ater had presented the finest dancing 
seen her2 in years. 

Marjory M. FIsHEr 





San Francisco Concerts 
(Continued from page 20) 


cello; and Margaret Tilly, piano. 

In the fifth of the debut programs 
arranged by the Gainsborough Foun- 
dation, Stephen Cary, cellist, proved 
of outstanding gifts and accomplish- 
ments. Roy Vincent Bogas and Sylvia 
Sue Jenkins, talented young pianists, 
shared the program with him. 

A royal welcome was _ extended 
Trudy Schoop and her Comic Ballet 
when they presented Barbara to an 
overflowing audience in the Opera 
House. Marjory M. FISHER 





A Correction 


MusicaL AMERICA regrets that the 
following material pertaining to the 
activities of the Kalamazoo Symphony, 
was inadvertently omitted from the 
annual survey of American cities pub- 
lished in the Special Issue: 

Kalamazoo Symphony, 113 Allen 
Blvd. Auspices, Kalamazoo Sym- 
phony Society. Herman Felber, Jr., 
conductor; George Gerpheide, chair- 
man of the board; other officers: 
Alfred B. Connable, Mrs. Charles 
Wall, Winship Todd. Mrs. Harry M. 
Snow, manager. Central High School 
Auditorium, seating 2,700. Regular 
subscription series of seven concerts. 
Twenty-sixth season. Soloists: Leon- 
ard Pennaric, Enesco, Doris Gilchrist, 
Elwyn Carter, Patricia Travers. 
March concert: winners of the annual 
symphony auditions. 
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account of himself in it. Debussy’s 
Reflets dans |’Eau and Poissons d’Or 
exhibited another facet of the artist’s 
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playing and both were well given. 
Two pieces by Vianna and a group by 
Chopin followed. Mr. Magaloff was 
well received by a thoroughly inter- 
ested audience. H, 


Leonard Shure, Pianist 

Leonard Shure, gave an evening of 
exceedingly good piano playing in 
Carnegie Hall on Feb. 19. Excellent 
technique, obvious musicianship and a 
sense of the psychological implications 
of what he played were always evi- 
dent. 

He led off with Beethoven’s Six 
Variations, which have been much 
over-played this season. His perform- 
ance of the work, which is not over 
interesting in itself, was careful and 
well balanced. The difficult spots here 
and there, were carefully proclaimed. 
Following, came the Kreisleriana of 
Schumann, well contrasted in style 
with the preceding work, and well 
differentiated in itself. There was 
some curious pedaling in this work 
and the playing of all the repeats, 
made it difficult to follow the general 
outline but as a whole, it was beauti- 
ful Schumann and well worth hearing. 

Following the intermission came a 


Sonata by James Randall, a_high- 
school boy from Cleveland. This 
showed great promise rather than 


present achievement and although the 
youthful composer had the sense not 
to delve too deeply into “modern” 
methods, there were curiously reminis- 
cent bits. One will look with interest 
at the work of this young man who, 
incidentally, was called to bow ac- 
knowledgments from a box. Mr. Shure 
extracted every bit of essence from 
the work. 

Next came Debussy’s Ondine and 
Feu d’Artifice, nicely given and in per- 
fect style, and Chopin’s Polonaise- 
Fantasy closed the printed program. 
Mr. Shure is an eminently satisfactory 
artist in every sense. H. 


Olga Coelho, Soprano-Guitarist 


Olga Coelho, the Brazilian soprano, 
who is an unusually accomplished 
guitarist as well as singer, gave one of 
her unique recitals at Town Hall on 
Feb. 21. She paid due homage to 
tradition by opening with three num- 
bers in the art-song category before 
devoting herself to the folksong field, 
and more especially that of South 
America, which is her special terri- 
tory. Such songs as Alessandro 
Scarlatti’s O Cessatti di Piagarmi and 
Pergolesi’s Se tu m’ami and even 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s La Rose et le 
Rossignol are not her meat, but her 
voice, small in volume yet smooth and 
sweet, is peculiarly suitable for folk- 
songs. She sings them with an art 
that is a singularly felicitous combina- 
tion of communicative eloquence and 
aristocratic style. 

Miss Coelho was not only her own 
accompanist, playing the guitar with 
vivid effectiveness, but also her own 
program annotator, prefacing each 
item with elucidatory comments that 
added greatly to the audience’s enjoy- 
ment of it. One group given over to 
Brazil included an 18th century folk- 
dance, a 19th century love song, a 
street cry arranged by the singer, a 
serenade, a funeral song, and Quebra 
0 coco menina by the present day 

Guarnieri. There were also 


a 


Herb Rebman 


Leonard Shure rehearses the Sonata by 
James Randall, a Cleveland high-school 
boy, which Mr. Shure played at his New 
York recital, with the composer approving 


Macumba Song by J. Ovalle, based on 
old religious music of the Brazil 
Negroes and The Frog, an amusing 
patter-song. Folksongs from Colom- 
bia, Peru and Argentina and songs 
from Spain and Italy in the folksong 
spirit were also sung with equal 
charm and skill. 


Debut and Encore, Concert 


Salvatore Mario de Stefano, harpist, 
Jose Figueroa, violinist, and Barbara 
Troxell, soprano, appeared in a Debut 
and Encore concert at the Town Hall 
on the late afternoon of Feb. 22. The 
program presented by the three artists 
contained a refreshing variety of ma- 
terial. Mr. Figueroa opened the pro- 
gram with Pugnani-Kreisler’s Prelude 
and Allegro, Szymanowski’s La Fon- 
taine d’Arethuse and Rode-Thibaud’s 
Caprice Minute. He closed the pro- 
gram with an exciting performance of 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. Miss 
Troxell’s contributions were a Mozart 
aria, Lieder by Brahms and Strauss 
and songs by Debussy, Barber, Nor- 
doff, Griffes and Sargeant. In addition 
to four of his own compositions, Mr. 
de Stefano played works by Handel, 
Scarlatti, Tournier and Debussy. Pos- 
sibly the most enjoyable portion of 


this consistently excellent program 
was Miss Troxell’s engaging per- 
formance of Porgi Amor _ from 


Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro. N. 


Musicians Emergency Fund, Feb. 11 


The third and last concert of the 
Musicians Emergency Fund to help 
further the Veterans Rehabilitation 
Division, was given before a sizeable 
audience in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 11. 
The artists were Florence Quartararo, 
soprano, and Ezio Pinza, bass, both of 
the Metropolitan Opera, and William 
Primrose, violist. Miss Quartararo 
substituted for Licia Albanese, who 
was indisposed. 

Mr. Pinza began the program with 
Handel’s Si tra i Ceppi and also sang 
songs by Da Gagliano, Falconieri and 
Alessandro Scarlatti, all well-contrast- 
ed. The second of these, Dormi, 
Amore, from the opera, La Flora, 
was an exquisite piece of pianissimo 
singing, no easy matter for a voice as 
heavy as that of Mr. Pinza. The Scar- 
latti, a rollicking tune brought a 
round of applause. The audience re- 
fused to keep quiet until Mr. Pinza 
had sung an encore which in this case 
was Lungi dal Caro Bene. 

Mr. Primrose, with David Stimer 
at the piano, played Handel’s B 
Minor Concerto, a not particularly in- 
teresting work, and as an encore gave 
a Polonaise by Beethoven. As usual, 
his playing was excellent. Miss Quar- 
tararo gave first, Dove Sono with the 
preceding recitative, from The Mar- 
riage of Figaro, then Bel Raggio from 
Semiramide and as encore, Bizet’s 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Ormandy Offers 
Creston Symphony 


Walter Appears as Guest 
—Kapell, Serkin, Casade- 
sus Are Soloists 


PHILADELPHIA, — The Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s concerts of Feb. 21 and 
22, conducted by Eugene Ormandy, 
centered attention on Paul Creston’s 
Second Symphony. Interesting as to 
structure in instrumentation and 
pleasing in musical substance, the 
piece enjoyed a warm reception. Wil- 
liam Kapell as soloist in Prokofieff’s 
Piano Concerto, No. 3, performed 
with brilliance and aplomb. The re- 
mainder provided Harl McDonald’s 
arrangement of Bach’s harmonized 
version of Cruger’s chorale Gott der 
du selber bist das Licht; Brahm’s 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn, and 
Stravinsky’s Firebird Suite. On Feb. 
24, Mr. Kapell again scored as solo- 
ist, this time in Tchaikovsky’s B Flat 
Minor Concerto. 

As guest of the orchestra’s concerts 
on Feb. 28 and March 1, Bruno 
Walter secured superb results. His 
program comprised Schubert’s Un- 
finished Symphony; Schumann’s First 
Symphony in B Flat; Debussy’s Pre- 
lude to The Afternoon of a Faun and 
Wagner’s A Faust Overture. Mr. 
Walter also occupied the podium for 
a Pension Foundation concert cn 
March 3. Wagner was represented 
by the Prelude to Die Meistersinger, 
the Siegfried Idyll, the Funeral 
Music from Gétterdimmerung and 
the Prelude and Love-Death from 
Tristan. The latter half was devoted 
to Richard Strauss’ Don Juan and 
Death and Transfiguration. 

Led by Mr. Ormandy, the program 
for the concerts of March 7 and 8 
scheduled Franck’s D Minor Sym- 
phony as the principal fare. The 
Nobilissima Visione Suite from 
Hindemith’s ballet Saint Francis ex- 
erted decided appeal. Given first per- 
formances locally, Kent Kennan’s 
Andante for solo oboe and small or- 
chestra impressed. 


A matinee children’s concert on 
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Soloists in the Beet- 
hoven Missa Solem- 
nis at the Great 
Master Concert at 
the Academy of 
Music in Philadel- 
phia conducted by 
James Allan Dash 
are (left to right) 
Sherwood Kains, 
bass; Regina Resnik, 
soprano; Elva Kel- 
sall, contralto; David 
Lloyd, tenor 


Festival Society 
Performs Beethoven 


PHILADELPHIA.—The second of the 
four events in this season’s Great 
Master Concerts, sponsored by the 
Bach Festival Society of Philadelphia, 
featured a Beethoven program before 
a capacity audience at the Academy 
of Music on Feb. 17. The Missa 
Solemnis was the evening’s dominant 
contribution and had a stirring and 
communicative interpretation under 
James Allan Dash’s dynamic leader- 
ship. Fervent and prolonged plaudits 
at the conclusion certified the enthu- 
siastic reactions of the audience. 

The choral passages were splendidly 
projected as to tone and spirit by the 
Great Master Chorus. Numbering 
nearly 200 singers, the ensemble evi- 
denced resources, training and respon- 
siveness of topnotch order in Bee- 
thoven’s formidable music. The solo 
parts had excellent service from 
Regina Resnik, soprano; Elva Kelsall, 
contralto; David Lloyd, tenor, and 
Sherwood Kains, bass-baritone. Mr. 
Kains appeared instead of Norman 
Cordon, originally announced but un- 
able to fulfill the engagement due to 
his commitments as one of the major 
stars of the Street Scene production. 
A large body of Philadelphia Orches- 
tra musicians provided a rewarding 
reading of the orchestral score. 
Marycarol Hanson was at the organ. 








Photo Associates 


James Allan Dash, conductor, congratu- 
lates Rebert Goldsand, piano soloist 


In the Benedictus the violin solo was 
finely articulated by David Madison. 
Preceding the Missa there was an 
enjoyable performance of Beethoven's 
C Minor Piano Concerto. Robert 
Goldsand, heard in Philadelphia for 
the first time, furnished a sterling ex- 
position of the solo part and estblished 
himself strongly in favor. W. E. S. 
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Feb. 22 was directed by Alexander 
Hilsberg. 

Directed by Mr. Ormandy, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on Jan. 31, 
Feb. 1 and 3, provided a program that 
embraced the conductor’s orchestral 
transcription of Bach’s chorale-pre- 
lude on Wachet auf, ruft uns die 
Stimme; Strauss’ Ein Heldenleben 
and Beethoven’s G Major piano Con- 
certo, with Rudolf Serkin hailed for 
his superb interpretation of the solo 
art. 

. Mr. Ormandy conducted with Rob- 
ert Casadesus as soloist on Jan. 17, 
18 and 20 in Mozart and Ravel con- 
certo. A special concert for the Pen- 
sion Fund was given on Jan. 19 with 
Eleanor Steber and Charles Kull- 
man as soloists. At the regular con- 
certs of Jan. 24 and 25 Mr. Ormandy 
led Brahm’s D Major Symphony as 
the principal work. A concert for 
youth was given on Jan. 13 under Mr. 
Ormandy’s baton. 

Wriuram FE. SmItH 





Trenton Youth Symphony 
Makes Its Debut 

Trenton, N. J—The Youth Sym- 
phony of Trenton, George I. Tilton, 
founder and conductor, and sponsored 
by Trenton Post No. 93, American 
Legion, gave its first concert in the 
War Memorial Building on Feb. 4. 
Composed entirely of young Trenton 
musicians, the group was organized 
last September. A complete sym- 
phony orchestra, their work on the 


opening night elicited high praise. 
There will be possibly two more con- 
certs during the current season, and 
three are planned for next year. A 
board has been organized composed of 
prominent Trenton citizens. 


Horowitz Ends 


Feldman Series 


Recitalists Fill Philadel- 
phia Calendar of Attrac- 
tions 


PHILADELPHIA.— Emma _ Feldman’s 
All Star Concert Series ended with a 
superb recital by Vladimir Horowitz 
on March 6. 

On March 7 the Busch String Quar- 
tet at Swarthmore College concluded 
a group of three concerts in a Bee- 
thoven cycle and other recent events 
included a recital by Gary Graffman, 
regional winner in the first Rachmani- 
noff Fund Contest; a Philadelphia 
Music Club concert at the Barclay on 
March 4, an appearance on March 5 
at the Academy of Music Foyer of the 
Guilet String Quartet in the last of 
three concerts under Settlement School 
auspices, and Claire Schapiro, pianist, 
who was presented by the Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music at the Ethical 
Society Auditorium. 

During February the great number 
of recitalists that appeared precludes 
individual comment, but among the 
more notable artists were Efrem Zim- 





balist, Andres Segovia, Zino Frances- 
catti, Albert Brusilow, Lansing Hat- 
field, Helene Witlin, soprano; Boris 
Koutzen and his wife, Inez, in a per- 
formance of the former’s Duo Concer- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Music in Philadelphia 
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tante for violin and piano; Felix Wit- 
zinger, pianist; Helene Augay, con- 
tralto; Dorothea and Vincent Persi- 
chetti; Lesley Cathcart and Joseph 
Arcaro, pianists; Oletah Dietrich, and 


Evelyn 
Lockhart, 


violinists ; 
Annetta 


Bless, 
and 


William 
Christman 
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pianists ; Harriett Serr, pianist ; Doro- 
thy Merriam, violinist. 

Other February recitalists were 
Thomas L. Thomas, baritone, replac- 


ing Gladys Swarthout before a Forum 
audience; Mack Harrell at a Matinee 
Musical Club concert; Albert Spalding 
at the Bala-Cynwyd Junior High 
auditorium; Martha Graham and en- 
semble on the Feldman series; Robert 
Grooters, baritone, at a Philadelphia 
Musical Academy recital; Leatrice 
Faye Drazin, soprano ; Horace Alwyne, 
pianist; Josef Oppecker, violinist ; 
Frank Oppecker, pianist ; Noreii Sil- 
verman, composer, pianist, assisted by 
Alvin Rudnitzky, violinist; Ruth 
Loney, soprano; George Pickering, 
accompanist, and the touring choir of 
Valparaiso University. 

Recitals were given in January by 
Guiomar Novaes under Jules Falk’s 
sponsorship; Irene and _ Frederick 
Jacobi played for the Guild for Con- 
temporary Music, with the assistance 
of Sol Schéenbach, bassoonist, in solo 
pieces by Arthur Cohn and with Mrs. 
Henry Mervine at the piano. Also 
participating were Lillie Holmstrand 
Fraser, contralto, assisted by Eleanor 
Bower Weiler, pianist ; Elizabeth Gest, 
composer and pianist, and Lewis James 
Howell, narrator in Miss Gest’s setting 
of Lindsay’s Chinese Nightingale. 

WILLIAM E. SMITH 


New Leader Heads 
Vancouver Symphony 


Vancouver, B. C.—Jacques Singer, 
ex-GI and former conductor of the 
has been appointed 
musical director 
and permanent 
conductor of the 
Vancouver 
Symphony. This 
announce- 
ment was made 
by the directors 
after two excit- 
ing concerts giv- 
en here to sold- 
out houses. Mr. 
Singer’s musical 
knowledge, dy- 
namic personal- 
ity and his abil- 
ity to make mu- 
sic mean something more than notes 
on a printed page, have appealed here 
to musicians and laymen alike. 

He already has presented many 
numbers new to Vancouver audiences, 
including The Firebird by Stravin- 
sky, Symphony No. 1 by Shostako- 
vich, The Great Gate of Kiev by 
Moussorgsky, Toccata by Frescobaldi- 
Kindler. 

Tentative plans have been made for 


Dallas Symphony, 





Jacques Singer 
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Creeeveanneniinne 


Six Operas Given 
In Philadelphia 


Metropolitan and La 
Scala Draw Capacity 


Throngs to Series 


PHILADELPHIA. — Wagner’s Tristan 
and Isolde was the Metropolitan Opera 
pong at the Academy of Music on 
March 4. Fritz Busch conducted and 
the title roles engaged Torsten Ralf 
and Helen Traubel. Margaret Har- 
shaw, Brangaene; Herbert Janssen, 
Kurvenal ; Dezso Ernster, King Mark, 
Emery Darcy, Melot, and, in other 
parts, Leslie Chabay and Gerhard 
Pechner, completed the cast. 

The Philadelphia LaScala Opera 
Company’s Carmen at the Academy of 
Music on March 7 witnessed a crowd- 
ed house. The popular Bizet opera 
had a topnotch production. Bruna 
Castagna furnished a magnificent de- 
lineation of the title role and Ramon 
Vinay, here for the first time, sang and 
acted with splendid effect as Don Jose. 
Both stars received vociferous ova- 
tions. Hearty applause too greeted 
Eva deLuca, the Micaela, heard in a 
local debut. John Ciavola portrayed 
the Toreador and others were Lester 
Englander, John Lawler, Francesco 
Curci, Mildred Ippolito and Jane Rob- 
inson. The corps de ballet under Wil- 
liam Sena’s direction won applause for 
its dances. As usual, Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek’s conductorial accomplish- 
ments commanded admiration. 


Kirsten Sings Mimi 


La Bohéme by the Metropolitan 
Opera at the Academy of Music on 
Feb. 18, attracted a capacity audience. 
Conducted by Pietro Cimara, the pop- 
ular Puccini piece held a special in- 
terest in the local debut of Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, the company’s new tenor, 
who appeared as Rodolfo and found a 
hearty welcome. Dorothy Kirsten 
gave pleasure as Mimi; Francesco 
Valentino contributed an_ excellent 
Marcello, and Frances Greer was the 
Musetta. Hugh Thompson, the Schau- 
nard, and Giacomo Vaghi, the Colline, 
proved admirable in their parts, and 
others were Gerhard Pechner, Benoit 
and Alcindoro; Lodovico Oliviero, 
Parpignol; John Baker, the Sergeant. 

Ponchielli’s La Gioconda given by 
the Philadelphia LaScala Opera Com- 
pany at the Academy of Music on Feb. 
21, with Giuseppe Bamboschek in mu- 
sical command. Herva Nelli in the 
title role brought fine vocal qualities 


and handsome stage-presence to the 
title role, stepping in at the last mo- 
ment to replace the indisposed Zinka 
Milanov, originally billed. As Enzo, 
Kurt Baum experienced a _ triumph. 
Bruna Castagna as Laura manifested 
distinguished artistry; Enzo Masche- 
rini portrayed Barnaba effectively; 
Nino Ruisi was able as Alvise and 
Lillian Marchetto is to be praised for 
her La Cieca. John Lawler, Lester 
Englander and John Rossi rounded out 
the cast. 

The Metropolitan brought Mozart’s 
Abduction from the Seraglio to the 
Academy of Music on Feb. 4 as the 
seventh production in its Philadelphia 
series of 10. Emil Cooper officiated 
at the conductor’s desk and the cast 
embraced Eleanor Steber, Constanza ; 
Charles Kullman, Belmonte; Mimi 
Benzell, Blonda; John Garris, Pe- 
drillo; Dezso Ernster, Osmin; Wil- 
liam Hargrave, the Pasha; Ludwig 
Burgstaller, the Mute. 

Continuing its Academy of Music 
season, the Philadelphia LaScala Opera 
gave Donizett’s Lucia di Lammermoor 
on Feb. 5. A crowded house accepted 
the performance with great enthusi- 
asm and honored by its special tributes 
Elena Danese who enacted the title 
role and Tito Schipa, the Edgardo. 
John Ciavola, young Italian-American 
baritone and new member of the com- 
pany, made his debut and was roundly 
applauded for his portrayal as Lord 
Enrico. Other parts enlisted Ugo 
Novelli, Raimondo; Mildred Ippolito, 
Alisa; John Rossi, Bucklaw, and John 
Miller, Normanno. Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek presided ably as the conductor. 

WiruiaM E. SMITH 





Carlos Alexander Makes 
Many Opera Appearances 


Carlos Alexander, baritone, recently 
made five appearances with the Pitts- 
burgh Opera as well as serving as 
stage director of Fidelio and Magic 
Flute performances. In March he 
appears as Osmin in The Abduction 
from the Seraglio with the Chicago 
Opera Theater and serves as stage 
director; and on April 25 will sing 
the role of Jochanaan in Strauss’ 
Salome with the City Center Opera 
Company. 

He will be stage director for the 
first American performances of the 
Rape of Lucretia by Britten with the 
Chicago Opera Theater and in June 
and July will serve as musical and 
stage director of the festival at 
Brigham Young University at Provo, 
Utah, as well as appearing in recitals 
in Provo and other Utah towns. 


increasing the regular series next sea- 
son. Popular concerts, children’s pro- 
grams and a tour of the provinces and 
Northwest territories are included in 
the plans. 

Mr. Singer, who spent three and 
one-half years in Army service, made 
his first appearance at Vancouver con- 
ducting the orchestra on Jan. 26, and 
was immediately re-engaged to finish 
this season with concerts on March 7 
at the University of British Columbia 
in Vancouver, and at the Orpheum 
Theatre on March 9 and 23. S.B. 





Dorothy E. Means Joins 
Edward B. Marks Company 


Dorothy E. Means has been ap- 
pointed Educational Director of the 
Edward B. Marks Music Corporation. 
Miss Means, a former voice faculty 
member at the Detroit Conservatory 
of Music and the music education De- 
partment of Mary Hardin-Baylor Col- 
lege, succeeds Jack Segal who re- 
signed to enter the Music Publishers 
Holding Corporation. 
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Date Book 


A capacity crowd of 16,000 per- 
sons crowded into Toronto’s Maple 
Leaf Gardens recently to hear Al- 
fredo Antonini conduct the Toronto 
Symphony. Mr. Antonini has been 
invited to conduct several concerts 
there again next season. ... Jo- 
sephine Antoine, soprano, gave a 
joint recital with Mary and Virginia 
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Drane, duo-violinists, at the Town 
Hall Club on March 2. Guests of 
honor were Mr. and Mrs. Tamargo 
Guarnieri of Brazil .. . Mary Both- 


well, soprano, was to be guest solo- 
ist at the Red Cross Fund Rally held 
at the Hotel Winifield Scott, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. on Feb. 28. 

Burton Cornwall, bass, has been 
engaged to sing in a performance 
of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis by 
the Washington Choral Society un- 
der the direction of Louis A. Potter 
in Constitution Hall on April 29. 
Mr. Cornwall recently appeared as 
King Marke in an English version 
of Tristan and Isolde and created 
the role of Benesch in Smetana’s 
Dalibor in New York. He has also 
toured with the Boston Opera Com- 


pany. . . . David Blair McClosky, 
baritone, appeared in Springfield, 
Mass., as guest star in The Secret 


of Suzanne on March 9.... Roena 
Savage, soprano, presented a pro- 
gram of spirituals and songs on 
Feb. 21 at the Grand Avenue Tem- 
ple in Kansas City. On March 5 
and 6 Miss Savage was to sing at 
Loretta Heights College in Denver. 

During the last week in April 
Brooks McCormack, tenor, is slated 
to sing three performances of Rodol- 
fo in La Bohéme with the Denver 
Opera Association. ... In New Or- 
leans Eric Rowton, tenor, sang the 
title role in Trovatore as a last min- 
ute replacement. Earlier he had 
sung Radames in two Aida perform- 
ances in Wilmington, Del., and the 
same role once in Springfield, Mass. 
In the oratorio, Judas Maccabaeus, 
Mr. Rowton sang the title role in 
Altoona and Harrisburg, Penna. . 
Astrid Varnay, who in the course of 
this season has sung all the major 
soprano roles in the Wagnerian 
repertory at the Metropolitan 
Opera, will be guest soloist in the 
near future with the Minneapolis 
Symphony under Dimitri Mitropou- 
los, performing arias from Beetho- 
ven’s Fidelio and the Liebestod from 
Tristan und Isolde. 

On March 7 Emilio Osta played 
Chopin’s E Minor Concerto with 
the Austin, Texas, Symphony. Dur- 
ing the season just passed, Mr. Osta, 
and his dancing sister, Teresita, pre- 
sented their Latin- American pro- 
gram 70 times in this country .. . 
Following her performance of the 
Fauré Ballad for Piano and Or- 
chestra with the Montreal Little 
Symphony on Feb. 18, Rose Fabian, 
Pianist, returned to New York to 
take part for the second year in 
WNYC’s American Music Festival. 
In this series she was to perform a 
program made up entirely of com- 
positions by her Canadian country- 
men. The pianist has been invited 





ARRIVAL IN 
BISMARCK 


Ellabelle Davis, so- 
prano, who was 
heard with enthusi- 
asm by the Bismarck- 
Mandan, N. D., 
Civic Music Associa- 
tion, is shown on 
her arrival at the 
Bismarck Airport: 
(left to right), Ed- 
ward Hart, accom- 
panist; Mrs. G. T. 
Humphreys, _secre- 
tary of the Civic 
Music Association; 
Miss Davis, and Mrs. 
F. J. Bavendick, hos- 
pitality chairman for 
the association 


to play a recital at the Brooklyn 
Museum on April 6... . Ida Krehm 
won a return engagement with the 
Toronto Symphony for next season 
after she substituted for Rudolf Ser- 
kin at the last minute last Jan. 29. 
Louis Kaufman, violinst, gave a 
joint recital with Mary Bothwell, 
soprano, for children at New York’s 
Lexington School for the Deaf on 
the afternoon of March 7. : 
Throughout March, Nadine Conner 
made appearances in Memphis, 
Tenn., Grand Rapids, Mich., Con- 
cord, Mass. and Uniontown, Penna. 
After an April 10 appearance in 
New York’s Waldorf-Astoria, the 
Metropolitan Opera soprano leaves 
for the west coast to sing in Port- 
land, Ore., Hollister and Mercede, 
Calif., during May. . Elena de 
Sayn, violinist, and Miksa Merson, 
pianist, played a benefit recital for 
the American Society of Music and 
Fine Arts in Washington on Feb. 
21. Their program included works 


of John Powell, Nikolai Medtner 
and Cesar Franck. 
The European tour of Arnold 


Eidus, violinist, which took place in 
the season now ending took him to 
Paris, Vienna, Budapest, Antwerp, 
Brussels, Geneva, Luxembourg, Lon- 
don, Monte Carlo, Marseille, Tou- 
lon, Cannes, Lyon. St-Etienne, 
Valence, Nimes, Nice, The Hague 
and Bucharest. During his tour Mr. 
Eidus appeared with leading or- 
chestras, in solo recital, over the 
radio and did recording. ... Marcella 
Cray, harpist, appeared on a pro- 
gram given by The Chaminade Club 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Mu- 
sic on March 5. Miss De Cray 
played works of Bach, Scarlatti, De- 
bussy, Prokfieff and Tournier. .. . 
Hilda Kosta, contralto, sang at a 
reception given by the Miami Wo- 
man’s Club on Jan. 17. Her offer- 
ings included French songs, spirit- 
uals and a resume of Carmen. 

Under the baton of Milton For- 
stat, Gerald Warburg played Saint- 
Saéns’ Concerto for Cello with the 
Westchester Symphony on March 
14. ... Emma Beldan, soprano, sang 
Porgi Amor from The Marriage of 
Figaro, Du bist der Lenz from Die 
Walkiire, and Ritorna Vincitor from 
Aida with the Rhode Island Phil- 
harmonic during its January tour 
conducted by Francis Madeira... . 
Erno Balogh, pianist, played in 
Montreal on Feb. 27 in a recital 
sponsored by La Societe Classique. 
His appearance was followed by two 
concerts for the Sociedad Pro Arte 
Musicale in Havana. A coast to 
coast tour of North America was 
scheduled after the Cuban appear- 
ances. 

Massimo Freccia is Europe bound 








at the end of his season with the New 
Orleans Symphony. He goes to Flor- 
ence, Milan and Rome for a series of 
symphonic concerts. He will feature 
Aaron Copland’s Appalachian Spring 
and Leonard Bernstein’s Suite, Fancy 
Free. 
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Brigadoon a Captivating Musical 





Vandamm 


IN THE NEWEST MUSICAL HIT 


The beginning of the magnificent sword dance in Brigadoon, with James Mitchell 
(Harry Beaton) as the central figure 


ESTINED for a long run and a 
firm place in the affections of 
theatre-goers and critics of all per- 
suasions, Brigadoon at the Ziegfeld 
Theatre is the newest in a line of 
significant musical shows. The old 
effort to fuse all theatrical elements 
into one has brought some kind of a 
flowering this season, more noticeably 
on Broadway with its Street Scene 
and now Brigadoon (with Oklahoma 
and Carousel as honorable but not 
quite full-blooded ancestors) than in 
the local opera house, where a feeble 
Warrior could not hew a place for 
itself to compare with its lustier 
Broadway cousins or with Britten’s 
or Menotti’s more vital efforts. 
Brigadoon, with a book and lyrics 
¥ Alan Jay Lerner and music by 
rederick Loewe, makes no conces- 
sions to the musical-comedy-for-tired- 
businessmen formula. Its story is a 
fairly tale about a Scottish town, which 
comes to life once a century, and the 
two Americans who find their way 
into it. The music is more comely 
than sensational, although there is ex- 
cellent and eerie mood in the scene 
of the chase, where the malcontent of 
Brigadoon tries to escape and thus to 
doom the village to immolation. A half 
dozen tunes may endure a while, nota- 
bly Almost Like Being in Love (the 
first candidate for the hit parade), 
The Heather on the Hill, Come to 
Me, Bend to Me, There but for You 
Go I and From This Day On. But 
that is not so important as the fact 
that the score clothes the play as 
naturally as the handsome kilties of 
many-hued plaids swish about the 
knees of the Brigadoon lads, and that 
speech flows inevitably into song and 
action into dancing. 


‘ The dancing is pure Agnes de Mille 
in many respects (the girls’ dance be- 
fore the wedding is the only relic of 
an earlier fashion in posturings) and 
its true value is in the furtherance of 
= and the suggestion of place. Quite 
reath-taking are the chase and the 
Sword Dance, in which James Mitch- 
ell as ney Beaton is outstandingly 
the star. is brooding, sultry per- 
formance as the misfit is, as a matter 
of fact, the high point of the acting. 
David Brooks sings quite well as the 
American hero but has no spark of 
animation or vitality to make the 
character more than a good looking 

man. Marion Bell, Virginia 
Bosler and Pamela Britton are the 
pond lassies involved and George 

supplies some wry humor as 
ae on prodigy coer Lewis’ 

an iver Smith’s settings 
are delightful to behold and Franz 
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Allers conducts the charming score 
with finesse and devotion. His direc- 
tion of the choruses is also a fine bit 
of work. ; 
Brigadoon would repay several visits. 
How else to differentiate between the 
vibrant colors and patterns of the many 
tartans? .E. 





Ballet Russe Gives 
Virginia Sampler 

A ballet in one act by Valerie Bettis 
called Virginia Sampler and inspired 
by early American primitives, accord- 
ing to a program note, had its pre- 
miere at the New York City Center 
on March 4, as the novelty of the 
spring season of the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, The score was written 
by Leo Smit, and the scenery and 
costumes were designed by Charles 
Elson. The action concerns the roman- 
tic’ entanglements among the gentry 
of a town when a group of frontiers- 
men and an Unidentified Lady on 
Horseback pass through. There are a 
Mother, danced by Patricia Wilde; a 
Young Girl, Marie-Jeanne; an Eligi- 
ble Young Bachelor, Frederic Frank- 
lin; a Frontiersman, Leon Danielian; 
the Lady on Horseback, Miss Bettis, 
and numerous other characters. 


Although Miss Bettis has proved 
herself a brilliant dancer and a gifted 
choreographer in the field of the mod- 
ern dance, this ballet gave little evi- 
dence of her abilities. The music, 
smacking strongly of Aaron Copland, 
was clever and colorful if not very 
original. The scenery and costumes 
were passable though not distin- 
guished. But the choreography seemed 
ineffectual and confused in style. As 
as experiment, the work was well 
worth the effort, but it cannot be 
called a success. All of the dancers 
worked with might and main, and 
Miss Bettis had an ovation at the 
close. Ivan Boutnikoff conducted. The 
other ballets of the evening were 
Serenade, the Blue Bird pas de deux 
and Beau Danube. R.S. 





Gingold to Go with 
Cleveland Orchestra 

Derrorr. — Josef Gingold, concert- 
master of the Detroit Symphony 
under Karl Krueger since the 1 5 
season, will leave Detroit to assume 
a similar position with the Cleveland 
Orchestra under George Szell next 
season. No successor to Mr. Gingold, 
formerly with the NBC Symphony 
and the Primrose Quartet, ry Sa 


been named in Detroit. 


Martha Graham in 
Repertory Season 


Errand Into the Maze 


and Stephen Acrobat 


Have Premieres 


Martha Graham and her company 
gave a brilliant season at the Ziegfeld 
Theatre from Feb. 24 through March 
2, to which four additional perform- 
ances on March 6, 7 and 8 were add- 
ed, including a revival of Primitive 
Mysteries. Novelties of the opening 
week were Miss Graham’s Errand 
Into the Maze which had its world 
premiere on Feb. 28, Erick Hawkins’ 
Stephen Acrobat, which had its first 
performance on Feb. 26, and Miss 
Graham’s Cave of the Heart, which 
had been given at Columbia University 
last season but had its Broadway pre- 
miere on Feb. 27. 

Errand Into the Maze is another of 
Miss Graham’s evocations of the dra- 
matic spirit of ancient Greece. The 
title comes from a poem by Ben Belitt 
and the action is built out of the legend 
of Theseus and the Minotaur. Actu- 
ally it is a revelation of “that errand- 
journey into the maze of the heart in 
order to do battle with the Creature 
of Fear. There is the accomplishment 
of the errand, the instant of triumph, 
the emergence from the dark.” Isamu 
Noguchi’s beautiful setting is a vital 
factor in the dance, with its ingenious 
suggestion of the labyrinth and the 
thread in the form of a long rope and 
the superb mask of the head of a bull. 

Gian-Carlo Menotti has written a 
tense, dramatically effective score. 
The dance was performed excitingly 
by Miss Graham and Mark Ryder. 
This new composition differs from 
Herodiade and Cave of the Heart in 
its more abstract and lyric style. Ob- 
viously Miss Graham is still growing 
into it, for her later performances 
were more concentrated than the first. 

Greatly tightened, Cave of the 
Heart is now one of the most stun- 
ning performances in the repertoire. 
Miss Graham as the Sorceress, Mr. 
Hawkins as the Adventurer, Yuriko 
as the Victim and May O’Donnell as 
the Chorus danced it so vitally that 
the audiences literally sat on the edges 
of their seats. Though it lacks the 
formal perfection of Herodiade and 
the psychological unity of Dark 
Meadow, this is an irresistible bit of 
theatre. 


Work Is Top-Heavy 


Stephen Acrobat, Mr. Hawkins’ 
newest dance, also has a setting by 
Mr. Nogzichi and is further provided 
with a poetic text by Robert Rich- 
man, music by Robert Evett and cos- 
tumes by Kenn Barr. Mr. Hawkins 
dances and speaks the part of Stephen 
and Anthony Mannino takes that of 
His Trainer. The work is a study of 
the impact of knowledge and moral 
judgment upon a pure, intuitive nature. 
It contains some convincing movement 
and it was well danced by Mr. Haw- 
kins, but one questions whether it 
would not have been clearer without 
the text and the figure of the Trainer. 
Like John Brown, which has been re- 
vised and improved, this new work is 
still overladen with verbal and other 
non-physical symbols. But the audi- 
ence was obviously interested in it, 
in spite of its obscurity. Mr. Hawkins 
is struggling with a difficult form 
which he may bend completely to his 
will, one of these days. 

Another feature of special interest 
was the appearance of Pearl Lang as 
the Mary Figure in El Penitente, 
which reentered the repertoire on Feb. 
28. This was the first time that Miss 
Graham had assigned one of her own 
roles to another member of the com- 
pany and it was a successful experi- 


ment. Miss Lang danced it differently 
from Miss Graham but she brought to 
the part a captivating sincerity. 





Primitive Mysteries was as beautiful 
as ever and a startling reminder of 
how far Miss Graham’s style has 
evolved these past years. But the spir- 
it of this work and Louis Horst’s 
moving score are as fresh as they were 
the first memorable evening they were 
performed. Limitations of space pre- 
vent more than a passing reference to 
the other works and performances of 
the week, notable as they were. John 
Butler danced brilliantly as the Re- 
vivalist in Appalachian Spring, as did 
Mark Ryder as March in Letter to 
the World. Angela Kennedy spoke the 
lines in the latter work splendidly. 
Ethel Winter, Dorothea Douglas, 
Helen McGehee, Natanya Neumann, 
Robert Cohan, Graham Black and 
Stewart Gescheidt also deserve the 
high praise for their dancing in Dark 
Meadow and other works. Every Soul 
Is a Circus, Deaths and Entrances, 
Punch and The Judy were also in- 
cluded in the repertoire. Louis Horst 
was the able musical director of a for- 
midable battery of scores. S 





Ballet Society 
Offers Menotti Works 


A new opera buffa in one act by 
Gian-Carlo Menotti, called The Tele- 
phone (or L’Amour a Trois), and The 
Medium, which had its premiere last 
season, were given in the first of three 
performances sponsored by the Ballet 
Society on Feb. 18 at the Children’s 
Center Theatre. In The Telephone 
Mr. Menotti has again written his 
own libretto and the scenery and cos- 
tumes are again the work of Horace 
Armistead. Marilyn Cotlow and Paul 
Kwartin, under the composer’s skilled 
stage direction performed the musical 
farce with gusto and Leon Barzin 
conducted. The plot concerns the des- 
perate attempts of a young man to 
propose in person to the woman he 
loves, and his final resort to the tele- 
phone, since she is never away from 
the instrument long enough to enable 
him to get a word in edgeways. There 
are delicious satires of conventional 
arias and situations in the work, and 
Mr. Menotti’s brilliant wit is every- 
where evident. His peppery allusions 
to Donizetti and later composers are 
made with masterly ease. 

The Medium introduced some new 
singers. Marie Powers not only sang 
the leading role excitingly, but she 
acted it with a surety and sense of 
theatre which could be equalled by 
few artists on the operatic stage to- 
day. Evelyn Keller also sang the lyric 
role of Monica charmingly. Leo Cole- 
man again made a poignant figure of 
Toby, the Mute. And the other roles 
were taken by Beverly Dame, Vir- 
ginia Beeler and Mr. Kwartin. The 
Medium held its audience as breath- 
less as any play could have. Here is 
musical theatre of the very first ra 





Rosario and Antonio 
Return in Recital 

On March 2 Rosario and Antonio, 
and their own company of dancers re- 
turned to Carnegie Hall to win lavish 
plaudits from a near capacity audience 
for their Spanish dance interpretations. 

As before, their dances were a 
whirlwind of exuberant vigor em- 
bodied with lithe and fiery grace. The 
intracacies of their footwork and heel 
taps remain almost unbelievable. But 
since they last appeared in a formal 
New York recital, their work appears 
to have taken on a still greater ma- 
turity of style; their interpretations 
broadened to encompass a far wider 
emotional breadth. 

Their well made program was 
danced to music by Albeniz, Granados, 
Soutullo and Vert, J. Turina, Sara- 
sate, Mostazo and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
Accompaniments were played by Sil- 
vio Masciarelli, pianist, and imo 
Villarino, guitarist. Suporting dancers 
included Pilar Gomez, Pastora Ruiz 
and Rozzino. N. 
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Dallas Men End 


Regular Season 


Complete 14 Subscrip- 
tion Programs — Offer 
Three Premieres 


Dattas.— The Dallas Symphony 
under Antal Dorati, ended its fourteen 
subscription programs on March 2, 
Mozart's Sinfonia Concertante in E 
Flat, was given with Emanuel Tivin, 
oboe ; Charles Passhaus, clarinet ; For- 
rest Standley, horn; and Sanford 
Sharoff, bassoon, as soloists. 

Schoenberg’s Verklarte Nacht, was 
given a sympathetic reading, followed 
by excerpts from Damnation of Faust, 
Berlioz. The program ended with 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 


During the season just closed, the 
orchestra gave three world premieres, 
among them Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra in D, by George Antheil; 
Hindemith’s Symphonia Serena, and 
Morton Gould’s Symphony No. 3. 


Soloists included Susanne Sten, 
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mezzo-soprano, and Set Svanholm, 
tenor, both of the Metropolitan Opera, 
in Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde, 
on Jan, 12. Other soloists on the same 
program were Werner Gebauer, con- 
certmaster, and Zelman Brounoff, as- 
sistant concertmaster, playing Bach's 
Concerto for two violins in D Minor. 

On Jan. 26, soloists were Patricia 
Travers, violinist, and Hilde Somer, 
pianist. Miss Travers played the dif- 
ficult Second Concerto for viofin, of 
Prokofieff, Miss Somer gave a fine 
rendition of a Mozart Concerto. 

Blanche Thebom, young Metropoli- 
tan mezzo-soprano, was given an Ova- 
tion when she was soloist with the 
orchestra on Feb. 23. She sang Brahms’ 
Alto Rhapsody, assisted by the Dallas 
Male Chorus, whose conductor is 
Edmund Boettcher. After the inter- 
mission, Miss Thebom sang Mahler’s 
Songs of a Wayfarer. 

The largest audience of the season 
came on Jan. 19 to the third special 
program, when Artur Rubinstein was 
soloist, playing the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo. 

Concerts for children were given by 
the orchestra on Jan. 25 and March 
1, and on Feb. 22, the program was 
for the Negro children of the city, In 
addition the orchestra has filled seven 
out of town engagements. 

Dallas music lovers had a rare treat 
on Jan. 29, when the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony under Fritz Reiner came to 
Fair Park Auditorium under manage- 
ment of the State Fair of Texas. The 
ensemble gave splendid readings of 
Overture to La Scala di Seta, Ros- 
sini; Symphony No. 2 in D, Beetho- 
ven; Mathis der Maler, Hindemith, 
and Dances from Galanta, Kodaly. 
This is the first national symphony 
to be heard here this season, and 
sustained applause was given the ex- 
cellent work. 

The University Symphony of South- 
ern Methodist University, with Al- 
fred M. Resch, conducting, and Wanna 
Ruth Wright, pianist, as soloist, gave 
a program on Jan. 22, at McFarlin 
auditorium, playing compositions of 
Beethoven, Brahms, and Berlioz. Paul 
Van Katwijk conducted for the first 
movement of the Concerto in A Minor 
of Grieg, played by Miss Wright. 

MABEL CRANFILL 


Omaha Welcomes 
Pro Arte Quartet 
Piatigorsky Plays on Tuesday 


Musical Series—Kreisler Heard 
Under Clayton Auspices 





OmaHa.—Second of the Tuesday 
Musical Series was the concert of the 
Pro Arte String Quartet in the Cen- 
tral High School Auditorium. Rudolf 
Kolisch, Albert Rahier, Germain Pre- 
vost and Ernst Friedlander played 
music by Mozart, Beethoven, Ravel 
and Hugo Wolf. 

The third Tuesday concert brought 
to the same hall on Jan. 8 an Omaha 
favorite, Gregor Piatigorsky. The 
great cellist and his remarkably fine 
pianist, Ralph Berkowitz, gave a sat- 
isfying concert. 

Third on the Morning series was 
the Joslyn concert by Margaret Deni- 
son, pianist, assisted by William Diehl, 
baritone. Max Clayton brought Fritz 
Kreisler to the Omaha Auditorium on 
Jan. 4. The Alumnae Association of 
Brownell Hall brought to Central 
High Auditorium recently the dud- 
pianists Vronsky and Babin, and the 
Women’s Division of the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce brought Chris- 
topher Lynch to the Central Audi- 
torium on Jan. 31. 

The Omaha Monday Musical Club 
is merged a series of three con- 
certs of Chamber Music by local art- 
ists in the Joslyn Lecture Hall: the 
Fine Arts Trio, Gladys May, piano; 
Myron Cohen, violin; and Catherine 
Greenslit, cello; a quartet consisting 





of Mrs. May, Mr. Cohen, Samuel 
Gorbach, viola, and Rosemary Howell 
cello. 

The 300 voice Omaha Civic Chorus, 
sponsored by the Associated Retailers, 
gave its second consecutive seasonal 
presentation of the Messiah at Tech- 
nical High School before an audience 
of 2,000. The performance was direct- 
ed by Noel J. Logan. Local soloists 
were Jean Hemingway, Adele Sweet, 
Erna Clanton, Marilee Logan, Jack 
Wright, Waldo Wilson, William 
Lugsch and Leroy Maguire. 

KATHLEEN SHAW MILLER 





Shirley Russell Wins 
State Competition in Ohio 

Shirley Russell, lyric soprano of 
Cleveland, pupil of Mme. Lotte Leon- 
ard, won the state competition for the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
of 1947, held at Columbus, Ohio. The 
two previous winners, Paula Lench- 
ner and Nan Merriman, were also pu- 
pils of Mme. Leonard. 





Paul Robeson, Negro singer, re- 
cently announced that he plans to 
abandon the concert stage and the 


theatre for the next two years to de- 
vote his time to speaking throughout 
the country against racial prejudice. 





Belle Julie Soudant Students 
Engaged in Activities 


A number of students of Belle Julie 
Soudant are active in current theatri- 
cal productions. Lorenzo Tuller and 
Nathaniel Dickercon are appearing in 
Finian’s Rainbow, and Jeanne Koum- 
rian is in The Chocolate Soldier. 
Frances Clinch, Patricia Bybell, Jean 
Ricker, Jean Ann Pate and Margaret 
Roggero are engaged at the Paper- 
mill Playhouse, Milburn, New Jersey. 





Old Music Given 
At Connecticut College 

New Lonpon, Conn.—The Pales- 
trina Society of Connecticut College, 
Paul E. Laubenstein, conductor, gave 
the first concert of its sixth season in 
Harkness Chapel on Jan. 26. The pro- 
gram included works by Palestrina, 
Victoria, Byrd, de Cabeson and Caba- 
nailles. One of the Palestrina compo- 
sitions was Tellite Jugum Meum in 
an arrangement by the society’s con- 
ductor. 
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ORCHESTRAS 





(Continued from page 10) 
shamedly traditional and _ openly 
imitative. Mr. Gould’s _ boisterous 
piece is full of amusing tricks but a 
little hollow for all its hustle and 
bustle, The audience was enthusiastic 
throughout the evening, and Mr. 
Taylor was present to acknowledge 
the applause for his work. Ss. 
Leonard Bernstein 
Leads Bostonians 

3oston Symphony, Leonard Bern- 
stein, guest conductor. Soloist, Ruth 


Posselt, Violinist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
15, afternoon: 


Symphony No. 36 in C “Linz” 
CR. 425)... ccccccseveccccs Mozart 
Concerto for Violin and 
TPOGROTNTE CoS vccosavacees Hindemith 
Miss Posselt 
Symphony No. 7, in A...... Beethoven 
Mr. Bernstein gave a sympathetic 


and really Mozartean performance of 
the Linz Symphony, drawing a pleas- 
ing and mellow tone from the orches- 
tra and keeping it well in hand. 
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The Concerto which was introduced 
to New York by Miss Posselt with 
the same orchestra under Serge Kous- 
sevitzky in 1941, and which has had 
other performances since, is a diffi- 
cult work for both soloist and orches- 
tra. Miss Posselt obviously knows her 
way through the work’s somewhat de- 
vious mazes and her playing was se- 
cure and well-considered throughout 
although occasionally Mr. Bernstein 
let the orchestra over-balance her. 
However, she was musician enough 
not to force her tone on these isolated 
occasions. 

The Beethoven was well played 
especially the rapid movement which 
brought back memories of Isadora 
Duncan, also the ponderous slow 
movement. It was an excellent per- 
formance and a highly creditable one. 


Stokowski and Monath 
Appear with Philharmonic 


Philharmonic - Symphony, Leopold 
Stokowski, conducting. Assisting art- 
ist: Hortense Monath, pianist. Car- 
negie Hall, Feb. 20, evening: 

Toccata and Fugue 

in TD BRIMGP... 0c ccncesee Bach-Stokowski 

Symphony No. 3, in F, Op. 90...Brahms 

Piano Concerto in F, K. 459.....Mozart 

Miss Monath 

Prelude to Lohengrin.. 

Returning to the helm of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, Mr. Stokowski 
led the players through a performance 
of the Brahms Third that had a glow- 
ing warmth and mellowness of tone 
throughout. The reading, it is true, 
scarcely exhausted the imaginative 
and emotional potentialities of the 
work but was always communicative 
to a degree and in many places reached 
impressive eloquence. The unbroken 
stream of tonal beauty was ample com- 
pensation for any lack of intensity and 
once more caused the listener to mar- 
vel at the variation of tone quality in 
the playing of the same orchestra 
under different conductors. Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s now familiar transcription of 
the Bach Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor proved an impressive vehicle 
for the brilliant virtuosity of which 
the ensemble is now capable and pro- 
vided an arresting inauguration of the 
concert. 

The Mozart piano concerto in F, 
not. one of the most familiar of the 
composer’s 22 works in this form, and 
not one of the most readily ingratiat- 
ing, received a technically fluent, me- 
ticulously phrased and sincere rendi- 
tion at the hands of Hortense Monath. 
The performance was somewhat 
marred from time to time by hardness 
of tone but was well planned and de- 
livered with obviously sympathetic co- 
ordination between the soloist and the 
conductor. Then in the Prelude to 
Lohengrin Mr. Stokowski seemed to 
find new possibilities of opulent sonor- 
ities with which to bring the program 
to an imposing close. ind 


On Feb. 22 Mr. Stokowski again 
conducted the Bach Toccata and 
Fugue and Brahms’ Third Someone. 
Feature of the program was J. 
Sanroma who played Bae Pas 
B Flat Minor Piano Concerto with 
brilliance and fire to win resounding 
plaudits from the audience. Sibelius’ 
Finlandia was likewise given a per- 
formance. 

On the afternoon of Feb. 23 the 
Brahms, Tchaikovsky and Sibelius 
works were repeated, and Mussorg- 
sky’s Entr’acte from Khovanstchina 
substituted for the Bach Toccata and 
Fugue. N. 


.. Wagner 


Hendi Gives Premiere 
Of New Mennin Symphony 


Philharmonic-Symphony, Walter 
Hend! conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 27, evening: 

Overture to Leonore. No. 3.. Beethoven 

Symphony No. 1, in B Fiat, 


Symphony No. 3.. as 
Suite from Petrouchka keeke Stravinsky 


Walter Hendl, the Philharmonic- 


Mrs." Sergei Rach- 
maninoff and Mrs. 
Feodor Chaliapin 
congratulate Witold 
Malcuzynski after the 
the artist's appear- 
ance with the New 
York Philharmonic, 
playing the Rach- 
maninoff Third Piano 
Concerto 


Symphony’s assistant conductor, again 
took over the baton with this program 
and again proved his qualifications for 
the post in which he has been retained. 
His directing of the Beethoven over- 
ture and the Schumann symphony was 
clean-cut, well-thought-out work, in- 
telligent and well-proportioned, with 
the orchestra giving him whole-hearted 
co-operation. There were times when 
the different choirs stood out from 
one another with such sharp clarity 
that an over-all blending seemed to be 
lost sight of, and there was no con- 
tagious intensity in the approach to 
the symphony to provide an enkindling 
influence and suffuse the performance 
with a vital glow. But in the new 
symphony by the twenty-three-year-old 
Peter Mennin, which received its first 
performance on this occasion, he was 
completely in his element. He had 
obviously assimilated the music thor- 
oughly and a vivid and compelling 
performance was the result. 

The novelty has a forthright first 
movement that sets forth its sharply 
defined thematic material with a chal- 
lenging directness and lack of undue 
verbiage. The Andante movement, 
however, has a more _ ingratiating 
beauty and a richer harmonic scheme 
and on a first hearing is the most per- 
suasive of the three. The third is 
more involved, more nebulous in pur- 
pose, less succinct in expression, and 
the composer here turns himself loose 
with more recklessness with the or- 
chestra’s palette of colors. It is in- 
triguing up to a point but it is too 
long-drawn-out and fails to sustain 
the initial interest. The audience re- 
sponded with a vigorous demonstration 
for both composer and conductor. 
When the prolonged outburst had 
finally subsided Mr. Hendl and his as- 
sociates gave a full-blooded and richly 
colorful performance of the Stravinsky 
Petrouchka music and again the young 
conductor received enthusiastic recog- 
nition of his work. G 


Malecuzynski Is Soloist 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Walter Hendl conducting. Witold 
Malcuzynski, pianist, soloist. Carne- 
gie Hall, March 1, evening: 

Classical Symphony............ Prokofieff 

Piano Concerto No. 3 

ef rae Rachmaninoff 

Mr. Malcuzynski 

DOR iis da deceive Sood enacves Strauss 

Prelude to Die Meistersinger....Wagner 

Walter Hendl, assistant conductor 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony, once 
again acquitted himself very well in a 
difficult program, at this concert and 
on the afternoon following, when it 
was repeated. Mr. Hendl was most 
impressive in his account of the Strauss 
tone poem. Not only did it have 
youth and passionate energy, but it 
was dynamically and emotionally well 
thought out, so that the final tragedy 
did not have the effect of an anti- 
climax. 

An exciting performance of Rach- 
maninoft’s Third Concerto brought 
Mr. Malcuzynski a storm of applause. 
He played it in sweeping style, with 








the abandon and speed that it requires. 
There were times when the solo part 
became submerged in the orchestral 
tone, but that is almost inevitable in 
this heavily-scored work. Mr. Malcu- 
zynski dramatized the music in a way 
that showed his understanding of its 
romantic spirit. The Prokofieff Classi- 
cal Symphony was played with less 
lightness and wit than we are accus- 
tomed to, but Mr. Hendl conducted it 
with communicative gusto. The or- 
chestra, as well as the soloist and con- 
ductor, was heartily applauded. B. 


Mr. Hendl presented the same pro- 
gram on the afternoon of March 2, 
before and enthusiastic audience. Mr. 
Malcuzynski also won much applause 
and many recalls for his playing of 
the concerto. 


Ricci Plays with Veterans 


Ruggiero Ricci, a member of the 
Musicians Chapter of the American 
Veterans Committee, was violin solo- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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ist with the All-Veteran Symphony 
under the direction of Walter Hendl 
on March 9, at Hunter College Assem- 
bly Hall. It was the first benefit con- 
cert to purchase musical instruments 
for disabled veterans in 11 New York 
state hospitals. Deems Taylor was 
honorary chairman. 





Kapell Is Soloist 
With Philadelphians 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. William Kapell, 
pianist, assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 25, evening: 

Variations on a Theme of 

POM UMAG downs sancenece ss Brahms 
Symphony No. 2, Op. 35..Paul Creston 
Piano Concerto No. 3 in 

C, Ge. Be ivcacusdvessccts Prokofieff 

MT. Kapell 

Suite from The Fire Bird. 

This was a happy evening for every- 
one. Paul Creston’s Second Sym- 
phony, which had its New York pre- 
miere in 1945, and was warmly re- 
ceived then, was even more enthusi- 
astically applauded at this concert. 
The reasons for its popularity are pat- 
ent. It is vigorous, richly sonorous and 
frankly emotional music, in two com- 
pact movements which are cleverly 
contrasted both in rhythm and in 
mood. What Mr. Creston has to say 
does not seem especially original or 
profound, but he says it with admira- 
ble gusto. The harmonic colorings of 
the Introduction and Song, and the 
rhythmic pungency and exciting cli- 
maxes of the Dance section are skill- 
fully devised. Mr. Creston was re- 
called several times; and Mr. Orman- 
dy and the orchestra rightfully shared 
in the ovation, for the performance 
was superb. 

Equally successful was William 
Kapell’s playing of Prokofieff’s Third 
Piano Concerto. This work has all of 
the grandiose sonorities and virtuosic 
ingenuities of the Rachmaninoff con- 
certos, and it is far more contempo- 
rary in style. Mr. Kapell played it 
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Ben Greenhaus 


YOUTHFUL SUBSCRIBERS RECEIVE AWARDS 


Medal and award winners at the fifth of the Young People's concerts of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony on March 8 at Carnegie Hall are (left to 


right) Elsie Wachenfeld, 


13, of Orange, 


N. J.; Rudolph Ganz, conductor; 


Philip Oliver, 12, of Great Meadows, N.J.; Leon Barzin, orchestral director of 
Radio Station WQXR; Constance Keene, pianist; William Kroll of the faculty 


of the Mannes Music School, 


RIZES for the best notebooks sub- 

mitted by the audience of the Young 
People’s Concerts of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony were given 
at the March 8 concert at Carnegie 
Hall. Presentations were made by 
Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the con- 
certs; William Kroll, of the faculty 
of the David Mannes School of Mu- 
sic; Leon Barzin, orchestral director 
of WQXR; and the young American 
pianist Constance Keene. 

This was the fifth concert of the 
annual series; the sixth and last will 
be given on April 5 and will be under 
the baton of Leopold Stokowski. 

Medals were awarded to Leslie Rita 
Hulme, age 9, Philip Oliver, age 12, 
both of New York, and Elise Wachen- 
feld, age 13, of Summit, N. J. Rib- 
bon winners are Mary Carey Bach- 
mann, age 13; Ann Bartelson, age 13, 
both of Short Hills, N. J.; Susan R. 
Berlin, age 10, of New York; Nadia 
Burns, age 11, Summit, N. J.; Diane 
E. Daniels, age 13, Florhan Park, 
NM. Je2 Carolyn Diefendorf, age 13, 
Summit, N. J.; James E. Ehrenfeld, 
age 10, Passaic, N. J.; June Ellenoff, 
age 12, New York; Joyce Claire 
Fackiner, age 13, Summit, | eae Ee 
Stephen B. Fainsbert, age 10, Ja- 
maica, L. I.; Brenda-Lu Forman, age 
10, Port Washington, N. Y.; Lois 


and Leslie Rita Hulme of New York City 


Glantz, age 12, New York; Chrysso 
Gorgas, age 9, and Johanna Gorgas, 
age 14, of Jackson Heights. 

Julie Ann Griffith, age 10, New 
York; Peter John Guthy, age 11, 
Freeport, L. I.; Janet Hostetter, age 
13, Short Hills, N. J.; Doris Jane 
Janoff, age 12, New York; Joanne 
Lee Kittell, age 12, Jamaica, re 
Herman Klarsfeld, age 15, New York; 
Brooks Lansing, age 14, Maplewood, 
N. J.; Judith Elaine Metzger, age 12, 
Summit, N. J.; Eugenia Millenky, age 
9, Peter Oliver, age 11, Peter Pohly, 
age 8, Tamar Samuelson, age 12, all 
of New York; Betty Severo, age 14, 
Rockville Center; Anne Thornton, 
age 12, Summit, N. J.; Lois White- 
man, age 11, Great Neck, L. I.; and 
Elizabeth Ann Wolfskill, age 11, 
White Plains, N. Y. 

The concert included the Overture 
to Tannhauser by Wagner, first move- 
ment of Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony, first movement of the Emperor 
Piano Concerto by Beethoven, with 
Lola Corini, pianist and winner of the 
Young People’s Concerts-WQXR 1946 
auditions, as soloist; Schubert’s Die 
Allmacht, with Josephine Lees, so- 
prano soloist, and chorus of the New 
York Institute for the Education of 
the Blind; Brahms’ Lullaby, sung by 
the chorus, and Strauss’ Blue Danube. 
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with brilliance and imagination, and 
his sensitive treatment of the decora- 
tive arabesques and the lyrical slow 
movement was even more impressive 
than his agility in the athletic pas- 
sages. Brahms’ Haydn Variations and 
Stravinsky’s Firebird have only one 
thing in common; they are both mas- 
terpieces; and they were sumptuously 
performed. 3 


Henry Street Orchestra 
Gives Uptown Concert 


The Mozart Orchestra of the Henry 
Street Settlement Music School, con- 
ducted by Robert Scholz, pursuing a 
policy inaugurated three seasons ago, 
came uptown to give a concert at 
Times Hall on Feb. 10. The orches- 
tra, consisting of about 35 players 
from the student body and augmented 
by several faculty members, presented 
an all-Mozart program. The list em- 
braced the Divertimento K. 251, in 
which the accomplished oboist, Lois 
Wann, distinguished herself as the 
soloist, the Adagio and Fugue in C 
Minor for strings, K. 546, the Piano 
Concerto in A and the Symphony in 
D. K. 504. 


The clean, well-balanced and nicely 


detailed playing of the refreshingly 
spirited orchestra was obviously the 
product of good training on the part 
of the conductor. Mr. Scholz was 
much more stimulating in that role 
than as pianist in a colorless per- 
formance of the piano part of the 
concerto, in which he acted as both 
conductor and soloist. 


Barzin Conducts Works 
By Hindemith and Schuman 


National Orchestral Association. 
Leon Barzin, conductor. Oscar 
Shumsky, violinist, assisting artist. 
Carnegie Hall. March 3, evening: 

Overture, Leonore No. 3. Beethoven 

Violin Seneesty No. 5 in ‘A 

can; a ‘skates 6 adebhaeawneanes Mozart 

. Shumsky 
Violin Concerto, "Op. 36, 
/ “a Ae Hindemith 


Mr. Shumsky 
Undertow...... ‘ ..William Schuman 
This was not only one of the most 

exciting programs which Mr. Barzin 

and his young musicians have offered 

us, but also one of the most im- 

pressive demonstrations of their skill 

in porformance. MHindemith’s witty 
and peppery violin concerto was 
credited with an American premiere. 

The work was entitled Kammermusik 

















Zino Francescatti Oscar Shumsky 


No. 4 when it was composed back in 
the twenties. Bit by any name it re- 
mains a thoroughly entertaining piece 
of music. Scored for two piccolos, 
three clarinets, two bassoons, a contra- 
bassoon, cornet, trombone, tuba, four 
violas, four cellos, four basses and four 
drums, it offers a fascinating mixture 
of timbres. The bright colors of the 
high winds, the dark, heavy sonori- 
ties of the low strings and brass and 
the distinctive quality of the solo in- 
strument are masterfully contrasted. 
Mr. Shumsky played the terrifyingly 
dificult work brilliantly. Much of 
the time the soloist accompanies rather 
than is accompanied by the ensemble. 

The Mozart concerto was also ex- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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pressively played, but it would have 
been more sensitive in style had Mr. 
Barzin reduced the proportions of the 
accompanying orchestra. Mr. Shum- 
sky’s trills and passage work were 
admirably clear and lustrous, but he 
was handicapped by the weight of tone 
against which he had to play the tenu- 
ous arabesques of the solo part. Not 
the least of the evening’s pleasures was 
the dramatic performance of William 
Schuman’s score for the Tudor ballet 
Undertow, a work which grows more 
gripping at every hearing. 


Artur Schnabel Is Soloist 
With New York Chamber Orchestra 


New York Chamber Orchestra, F. 
Charles Adler, conductor. Artur 
Schnabel and Karl Ulrich Schnabel, 


Pianists, assisting artists, Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 21, evening: 
Symphony No. 3.......... C. P. E. Bach 
Piano Concerto No. 1 in C, 
_ fh A eo ne Pie ree Beethoven 
Mr. Schnabel 
Concerto for two Claviers and 
Orchestra in C.. ...........J, S. Bach 
Mr. Schnabel 
Piano Concerto No. 15 
ey Se eee Mozart 
Mr. Schnabel 


The towering artistry of. Artur 

Schnabel dominated this concert, but 
Mr. Adler and the orchestra, and Mr. 
Schnabel’s son, Karl Ulrich, all con- 
tributed to one of the most memorable 
evenings of this or any season within 
the writer’s memory. With the years 
the steely strength of Mr. Schnabel’s 
playing has been increasingly tem- 
pered with a warm and glowing seren- 
ity, a sense of unbounded wealth and 
musical meaning which come only to 
the greatest artists in their full ma- 
turity. It is to be observed in the late 
self-portraits of Rembrandt and in the 
chorale-preludes of Bach. Technically, 
this enormous span of comprehension 
could be observed in the pianist’s mag- 
nificent rhythm and inflections of touch 
and phrase. His Beethoven and his 
Mozart were as fluent and as charac- 
teristic as human speech. But above 
and beyond the physical manifestations 
was a spiritual greatness which made 
the music sound elementally simple and 
direct. It was this which aroused the 
repeated ovations of the evening. 
_ Mr. Adler and the orchestra, which 
is made up of 43 members of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, played 
the Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach Sym- 
phony delightfully and their accom- 
paniments in the concertos were ad- 
mirably integrated with the solo parts. 
It was a pleasure to hear Bach’s mas- 
terful Two Clavier Concerto, with its 
final fugue, one of the most impressive 
demonstrations of contrapuntal skill, 
blended with buoyant imagination, in 
the whole repertoire. Mr. Schnabel 
and his son performed it with conta- 
gious zest; and their phrasing in the 
beautiful slow movement was a model 
of sustained cantilena. 


Bruno Walter Returns 
To Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bruno Walter conducting. Zino Fran- 
cescatti, violinist, assisting artist. 
Carnegie Hall, March 6, evening. 

peas *. ivr -+»..Beethoven 

™m 

Violin Concerto in B Minor Mexdcieak. 

Mr. Francescatti 

Symphony No. 4 in E Minor.... Brahms 

Bruno Walter returned for a final 
week with the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, and the audience at this Thurs- 
day concert lost no time in showing 
him how warmly he is admired and 
appreciated. The entire evening was 
on such a lofty musical plane that 
one could only rejoice that Mr. Wal- 
ter will be back next season. 

Rarely does one enjoy so perfect a 
blending of temperaments as Mr. 
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F. Charles Adler 
(left) conductor of 
Hthe New York 
©, Chamber Orchestra 
‘swith the soloists, 
Artur Schnabel (be- 
low left) and Karl 
Ulrich Schnabel (be- 
low right) 









Francescatti, Mr. Walter and the or- 
chestra displayed in their performance 
of the Mendelssohn Concerto. As was 


to be expected, Mr. Francescatti 
played it with suave beauty of tone 
and superabundant brilliance. But he 
also did something far more difficult, 
he recaptured the romantic freshness 
and elfin charm of this sadly over- 
played work. And Mr. Walter brought 
out a hundred details which called 
one’s attention to Mendelssohn’s ex- 
quisite workmanship. 

It is no wonder that Mr. Walter is 
an ideal Brahms interpreter, for he 
too has spent much of his life in Vien- 
na and he has lived with this music in 
spirit so intimately that one feels as 


if the composer himself were conduct- 
ing. Both architecturally and emotion- 
ally, his handling of the mighty 
chaconne of the finale is an unforget- 
table experience. Not.one strand of 
this closely-knit score is lost when he 
conducts it, for he realizes that just 
as Mozart’s operas are the key to the 
interpretation of his instrumental 
works, Brahms’ chamber music is the 
key to the symphonies. On Sunday, 
the Beethoven Overture, the Brahms 
Symphony and the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo were repeated. 5. 
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same as in the earlier performance. 
They included Zinka Milanov, Risé 
Stevens, Richard Tucker, Leonard 
Warren, Giocommo Vaghi, Leslie 
Chabay, Lodovicio Oliviero and John 
Baker, Emil Cooper conducted. N. 


Die Meistersinger, Feb. 26 

With Joel Berglund singing Hans 
Sachs for the first time this season, 
the third performance of Die Meister- 
singer was presented with an other- 
wise familiar cast. Astrid Varnay 
appeared as Eva, Margaret Harshaw 
as Magdalene, Torsten Ralf as Beck- 
messer, Dezso Ernster as Pogner and 
John Garros as David. Fritz Busch 
conducted. D. 


La Traviata, Feb. 27 


The debut of Ferruccio Tagliviani 
as Alfredo at the Metropolitan high- 
lighted the repeat performance of La 
Traviata which was given on Feb. 
27. Mr. Tagliviani reiterated the ex- 
cellent impression he made in pre- 
vious performances as regards the 
grace with which he handles his voice 





and his ease and assurance otf stage 
movement. Singing Violetta for the 
first time this season was Eleanor 
Steber who replaced Hjoerdis Schym- 
berg who was indisposed. Robert 
Merrill sang Germont beautifully. 
Cesare Sodero conducted. N. 


Roméo et Juliette, Feb. 28 


Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette was 
given on Feb. 28, with Raoul Jobin 
and Patrice Munsel in the leading 
and Nichola Moscona, Frére Laurent. 
The remaining roles were assumed by 
Mimi Benzell, Claramae Turner, 
Thomas Hayward, Anthony Marlowe, 
George Cehanovsky, Philip Kinsman, 
roles. Martial Singher was Mercutio, 
Kenneth Schon and Osie Hawkins. 
Emil Cooper conducted. N. 


La Traviata, Feb. 28 


Still another performance of La 
Traviata was given for school chil- 
dren on Feb. 28. At this time Hugh 
Thompson sang Baron Douphol for 
the first time at the Metropolitan. 
Jarmila Novotna and Richard Tucker 
gave their first performances of 
Violetta and Alfredo this season. 
Francesco Valentino was the Germont. 
Cesare Sodero conducted. N. 


Lohengrin, March 1 

Wagner’s Lohengrin with a familiar 
cast was repeated on March 1 and 
proved to be one of the most enjoy- 
able presentations of that opera at the 
Metropolitan this season. Each of the 
artists was in excellent voice and the 
entire performance, with Fritz Busch 
conducting, had an inspirational fire 
and enthusiasm not always present in 
other performances of the work. Al- 
though it would be difficult to single 
out any singer for highest honors of 
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Victor Hely-Hutchinson 


Lonvon — Victor Hely-Hutchinson, 
British composer, pianist and musicol- 
ogist, died here on March 11, at the 
age of 46. Born in Capetown, Dec. 
26, 1901, Mr. Hely-Hutcheson was 
educated at Eton and Balliol College, 
Oxford. He studied music at the Roy- 
al College of Music and with Sir 
Donald Tovey, and lectured on music 
at Capetown University 1922-1925. He 
was appointed to the staff of the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation in 1926, 
and held the position for eight years, 
later becoming director of the Mid- 
land station in Birmingham. In 1934, 
he was appointed Barber Professor of 
Music at Birmingham University, 
succeeding Sir Granville Bantock. 
Ten years later he became director of 
music at BBC. His compositions in- 
clude works in various forms. Some 
of them are settings of Blake’s Songs 
of Innocence and Edward Lear’s Non- 
sense Rhymes. 





Joan C. Van Hulsteyn 


Battrmore.—Joan C. Van Hulstein, 
teacher of violin at the Peabody Con- 
servatory from 1892 until 1939, and 
concert master of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony from its inception in 1915, 
until his retirement in 1936, died here 
on March 2 at the age of 78. Mr. 
Van Hulsteyn was a _ native of 
Amsterdam, Holland, and studied at 
the Conservatory of Liége in Belgium. 
After playing three years in the 
Lamoureux Orchestra in Paris, he 
came to Baltimore at the age of 23. 
Shortly after coming to Baltimore, he 
married May Carey, daughter of 
Gibson Carey of this city. The mar- 
riage was subsequently terminated by 
divorce but one son, Max, a civil 


engineer, survives. Mr. Van Hulsteyn 
was married three times. His second 
wife died and his third wife, the 
former Ethel Truitt, who had been a 
member of the orchestra, survives him. 


Alexander Kudisch 


Alexander Kudisch, violinist, died 
at his home in Brooklyn on Feb. 22, 
following a heart attack. He was 65 
years old. Mr. Kudisch was a native 
of Kieff and studied violin under 
Leopold Auer and composition with 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. He came to the 
United States in 1910, to play with 
the Russian Symphony and later 
formed the American String Quartet 
and the New York Polyphonic Sym- 
phony. He had also played in the 
National Symphony and the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo and composed 
Russian Serenades, various chamber 
music pieces and songs. His wife, a 
son and two daughters survive. 








Arthur S. Brook 


AtLantTic City—Arthur S. Brook, 
organist and designer of organs, died 
at his home here on March 10 at the 
age of 78. He designed and supervised 
the installation of an organ in the 
New York home of Senator Clark 
whose private organist he was for 12 
years. He also designed organs for 
various churches in New York and 
elsewhere. A native of New England, 
he won the attention of the late Leland 
Stanford, who brought him to this 
country. He was organist of Leland 
Stanford University until 1904 and 
was a member of the American Guild 
of Organists. 





Carl P. Wood 


SEATTLE, WasH.—Carl P. Wood, 
a member of the faculty of the school 
of music at the University of Wash- 
ington since 1918, and its director 
since 1938, died recently after an ill- 
ness of several years at the age of 61. 
He was born in Taunton, Mass., 
graduated from Harvard and the New 


England Conservatory of Music, 
studying later in Berlin and Paris. 
He was the first dean of the Wash- 
ington Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists and was active in musi- 
cal circles of the state. M. 





Frederick W. Vanderpool 

Newark, N. J. — Frederick W. 
Vanderpool, song composer, actor and 
singer, died at his home here on Feb. 
14, at the age of 69. Born in New 
York he had spent most of his life in 
New Jersey. As a younger man he 
traveled with various theatrical com- 
panies. He was with De Wolf Hopper 
for two seasons in Mr. Pickwick and 
with Otis Skinner in Prince Otto. He 
later headed a _ vaudeville quartet 
known as The Four Singers. Among 
his best known compositions were 
Vallies and If. His wife survives him. 





Boris Levenson 

Boris Levenson, composer and con- 
ductor, died at his home in New York 
on March 11. He was 63 years old. 
A native of Russia, he was graduated 
from the St. Petersburg Conservatory 
in 1907, and conducted in various 
European centers. His compositions 
were played by numerous organiza- 
tions in this country and his songs 
sung by many prominent singers. His 
wife and a daughter survive. 





Palmer Christian 

Ann Arsor, Micu.—Palmer Chris- 
tian, well-known organist and profes- 
sor of organ at the University of 
Michigan since 1924, died at his home 
here of heart disease on Feb. 19. He 
was 61 years old. Mr. Christian 
studied organ at the American Con- 
servatory in Chicago and afterwards 
at the Leipzig Conservatory and under 
Guilmant in Paris. He had appeared 
in concert throughout the country. 





Frank Ives, father of Burl Ives, 
ballad singer, died in Chicago on 
Feb. 17. 
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of St. Louis Music Sponsors, then 
gave an eloquent and forceful address, 
A Music Program for the Community. 
He outlined the extensive work in the 
St. Louis area to present young talent 
in all types of music. Charles Child, 
Division of International Exchange of 
Persons, Department of State, gave a 
paper on Music and the UNESCO. 

Music in therapy received treatment 
in a session headed by Roy C. Under- 
wood of Michigan State College. The 
program at Central Institute of the 
Deaf included a demonstration of 
methods of teaching speech and rhythm 
to deaf children by Dr. Helen Lane, 
principal. Dr. Hallowell Davis of the 
Institute contributed a scientific paper, 
Music as an Adjunct to Medicine. 
The section devoted to American 
music headed by Quincy Porter, Yale 
University, developed into a most in- 
teresting discussion and exposition of 
problems facing our native composers. 

Papers by Ross Lee Finney, Smith 
College and Arthur Sheppard, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, were illuminating. Rowland W. 
Dunham, F.A.G.O., University of 
Colorado, took charge of the sectional 
meeting on Organ and Choral Music, 
in which Leo Sowerby, Chicago, gave 
an address on Ideals in Church Music. 
Liturgical music with demonstrations 
by Catholic choral groups under Greg- 
ory Miller high-lighted that sectional 
meeting which was introduced by a 
discourse on Music of the Catholic 
Church; Sung prayers by Dr. Clifford 
A. Bennett, Editor and Director of 
the Gregorian Institute, Toledo, O. 

There were also meetings on Col- 
lege and University Music; Council 
of State and Local Presidents, dis- 
cussing their aims and projects with 
Edith Lucille Robbins, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, as chairman and on Latin- 
American Music headed by Charles 
Seeger, Pan-American Union, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

Speaking at the banquet session, 
Feb. 27, attended by over 600 with 
Earl V. Moore as toastmaster, Stanley 
Chapple, conductor of the St. Louis 
Philharmonic and Little Symphony 
Orchestras and dean of the Berkshire 
Music Center, asserted the responsi- 
bility of the music. teacher and the 
interpreter is to recreate a musical 
composition as nearly as possible in 
conformity with the composer’s inten- 
tions. 

Interpreters, he said, should not 
only use their instinctive processes, 
but must also apply creative analysis, 
intellectual understanding and their 
own aesthetic feelings. “The integrity 
of the teacher is, surely, the most im- 
portant of all, for he ultimately con- 
trols the musical art and the musi- 
cians who practice it,” he said. “He 
must not allow music to degenerate 
into a means of earning a livelihood 
or an ability to pass examinations.” 

Vladimir Golschmann, conductor of 
the St. Louis Symphony, in his greet- 
ings, asserted that “in contrast to or- 
chestras in former years where 90 to 
95 per cent of the personnel was for- 
eign-born, today the order is reversed 
and the players are natives of Amer- 
ica, the product of the music teachers.” 
On the musical part of the program 
at the banquet Harry Farbman, assist- 
ant conductor and concert-master of 
the Symphony, and his wife, pianist 
Edith Schiller, gave an appealing per- 
formance of the Fauré Sonata for 
violin and piano and the St. Louis 
A Cappella Choir under Dr. William 
B. Heyne sang several works. 

After forum meetings and luncheon 
meetings of music societies, with one 
brief general session devoted to music 
in the Liberal Arts Colleges, most of 
the delegates took off for Kiel Audi- 
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Russell V. Morgan, 
retiring president 


Raymond Kendall, 
new president 


torium, where in Assembly Hall, No. 


1, the St. Louis District of M.T.N.A. 


conducted a program of Audio Visual 
Aid to Music Education which aroused 
intense interest and discussion. War- 
ren D. Allen, Stanford University, 
was chairman, the contributing par- 
ticipants being Russell V. Morgan, 
Stanley Chapple, W. Otto Meissner 
and Hans Rosenwald. 

Television in Music Education as 
presented by Dean Rosenwald, Chi- 
cago Musical College, was the first 
treatise on this modern development 
of electronics and sound ever to be 
presented before the pedagogues. 
Ernest Hares, St. Louis, conducted 
the discussion. Practically the entire 
convention then attended a_ special 
complimentary matinee concert by the 
St. Louis Symphony under Vladimir 
Golschmann in the opera house of the 
auditorium. The performance was 
loudly acclaimed. 

Delegates were guests that evening 
at the annual concert of the St. Louis 
A Cappella Choir, directed by Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Heyne. Forum meetings occu- 
pied the morning of March 1. Of par- 
ticular interest in the piano forum, 
Wiktor Labunski, Kansas City, chair- 
man, was the presentation of the So- 
nata for violin and piano by John 
Kessler of this city, given by the 
composer at the piano and Ernest 
Walker of the Symphony. The per- 
formance was warmly received. 

In cooperation with NATS, the 
voice forum with Ray Chittenden, 


| 
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Chairman, heard Carl Gutekunst, 
President New York Singing Teach- 
ers Assn., Paul T. Klingstedt, Ber- 
nard Ferguson and Helen Steen Huls 
in diverse papers on that branch of 
musical art. The String Instrument 
session was devoted to the organiza- 
tion of the A.S.T.A. (American 
String Teachers Association). David 
Van Vactor, Kansas City Conserva- 
tory and Henry Cowell, New York 
City took care of the Theory and 
Composition forum. 

John C. Kendel was chairman of 
school music discussions. James T. 
Quarles, University of Missouri, then 
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presided at a short general session 
which was followed by a National 
Federation of Music Clubs luncheon, 
Mrs. Guy Patterson Gannett, presid- 
ing. In an address on American Com- 
position, Mrs. Mary Howe, chairman 
of the orchestra committee, NFMC, 
declared that one of the major objec- 
tives of the NFMC is to develop an 
appreciation of contemporary Ameri- 
can music among its members, thereby 
replacing the “condescending and pat- 
ronizing” attitude many audiences 
take toward native composers. 
Until the public is jolted into a 
(Continued on page 50) 





NASM Sessions Well Attended 


EGLECT of American Com- 
N posers and problems arising 
from overflow enrollments, 
caused by the influx of veterans, held 
the center of the stage during the 22nd 
annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music which 
convened at the Hotel Jefferson on 
Feb. 23-26. Delegates and administra- 
tors from more than 150 of the coun- 
try’s leading music schools, colleges 
and universities were in attendance 
when the first general session was 
called to order by president Donald 
M. Swarthout, University of Kansas. 
Sunday and Monday previous were 
occupied with meetings of the Com- 
mission on Curricula, Earl V. Moore, 
University of Michigan, presiding and 
of the Graduate Commission, Howard 
Hanson, Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. presiding. Ralph E. 
Clewell, Western Reserve Academy, 
Hudson, Ohio presided at a special 
session for member schools offering 
work in preparatory music. 
Highlighting the second general 
session was the address of Howard 
Hanson, American Music at the 
Crossroads. He called attention to the 
lack of support for American com- 


posers, pointing out the fact that 
strongly nationalistic countries use 
their own music as an important 


propaganda weapon while this govern- 
ment has “neither personnel or funds 


. 
if 
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Composers and educators at the MTNA conference are (seated, from left) 
Donald M. Swarthout, George A. Wedge; (standing, from left) Burnet C. Tuthill, 
Howard Hanson and Quincy Porter 


to propagandize” for native composers. 

Whereas American music in the 
19th century could not be used as a 
social-political force because a rep- 
resentative music did not exist, what 
with strong foreign influences, Mr. 
Hanson said the music exists today, 
“but it will not be used effectively 
unless the thinking habits of the 
country are changed”. Music-business 
men have been “both too greedy and 
too short-visioned” toward American 
works, he said. 

Experimental curricula in new fields 
in which music plays an important 
part including therapy, industry and 
radio occupied an entire session. Roy 
Underwood, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich, and Dr. E. 
Thayer Gaston, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan. handled the therapy 
question and discussion. 

The industrial situation was 
handled by William A. Tritchler, di- 
rector of music and dramatics at 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio and Theodore Vosburgh, Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich, Uberto 
T. Neeley, College of Music, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, discussed the future of 
musicians in radio work. 

In discussing the present emergency 
in education, Donald M. Swarthout, 
president of the association and dean 
of the College of Fine Arts, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, cited heavy enroll- 
ments in schools of music throughout 
the country and declared shortage of 
teachers, instruments and other facil- 
ities are complicating the problem. 
Many war veterans, he said, are at- 
tempting to enroll without previous 
training in music. Blaming low pay 
as a factor in the teacher shortage, he 
urged delegates to fight for higher 
salaries at their institutions, 

Burnet C. Tuthill, director of music 
at Southwestern University, Memphis, 
Tenn., secretary of the Association 
since its inception, reported 145 mem- 
ber schools had enrollment increases 
totaling 16,980 in the 1945-1946 year. 
The total enrollment in that period 
reached 78,201, he said, with an aver- 
age of 162 degrees awarded per 
school, as compared with 13.6 for the 
1944-1945 year. 

The final session on Feb. 26 was a 
general forum and “free-for-all” on 
certain topics suggested for program 
discussion by directors of member 
schools. 

Dean Swarthout was re-elected 
president of the Association and Mr. 
Tuthill was chosen for his 23rd term 
as secretary. Peter Stam, Jr., 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill. was 
elected treasurer and Mrs. J. D. 
Schenck, Manhattan School of Music, 
was named a vice-president. 

Many delegates attended the recital 
of Vivian Della Chiesa at Kiel Audi- 
torium on Feb. 25 as guests of the 
Civic Music League, Alma Cueny, 
secretary-manager. 

Hersert W. Cost 
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Josephine ABBENE 


Concert Pianist-Teacher 
Studio: 2914 Clarendon fe» Bklyn, N. Y- 


JOSEF ADLER 


Pianist - Teacher - Accompanist 


257 West 86th St., N. Y. City 
EN. 2-4715 


SOLON ALBERTI 


“TEACHER OF SINGERS” 


vores Tegunl® COACHING Ue 
GPERA — CONCERT — ORATO 


Hetel farrata, Broa & 73rd oo” 
New York 23. SU. 7-1514 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG 


Teacher of Piano 
505 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City CI. 6-9721 


Harriot Eudora Barrows 
Teacher of Singing 


Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
ClIrele 7-5079 

















NAOUM 


BENDITZKY 


*CELLIST 
STUDIO: 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. C. 


JORGE BENITEZ 


Voice Placement and Teacher of Singing 
Highly endorsed by Emilio de Gogorza 


250 W. 82 St., N.Y. C. TR. 7-9453 
Appointments made from 4 to 6 p.m. 


FreD'K. BRISTOL 


Director of Piano lastraction, Briarcliff 
Junior College 


Vocal Coach—Stage Deportment 
Coach of Lucrezia Bori — Eileen Farrell 


369 W. 56th St., New York CO. 5-2276 
1108 Spruce St., Philadelphia Pen 3927 


LINA CALABI 


PIANO TEACHER 


ae 8 St. Cecilia Conservatory, 
Accompanist—sight te te en 

Perfect Italian . 

200 W. 57 St., Ci 7-4185 


act CANNON 


Tenor 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
57 W. 58th St. N. Y. C. PI 5-6813 


Caputo Conservatory of Music 


CAMILLE CAPUTO, Director 


Facuity of Distinguished American and European 
artists. - Special Dept. for the Blind. 


CARNEGIE HALL Annex 
152 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 


LEON 


CORTILLI 


VOCAL TEACHER 


PROGRAM eee 
323 W. 83rd St., N. Y. . 7-6755 


VERA CURTIS 


(formerly Metropolitan Opera Co.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Accredited Teacher American Theatre Wing 
17 East 86th St., N. Y. ATw. 9-5308 


DILLER-QUAILE 
School of Music 


Musicianship & Piano 
for Children & Adults 


Teacher Training Course 
66 E. 90th St., N. Y. 2! BU. 8-1050 


LUCILE 


DRESSKELL 


Voice Teacher — Coach 
Sil W. 18th St., NW. Y. Cc. 
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Eastman School 
Presents Awards 


Ulysses Kay, graduate student, and 
Earl George, advanced student at the 
Eastman School of Music, received a 
joint award of the $1,000 prize in the 
third annual George Gershwin Mem- 
orcial Contest, conducted each year by 
the Victory Lodge of B’nai B'rith. 
Additions to the faculty are as follows: 
Flora Burton, director of residence, 
Camilla Ayers and Helen Margaret 
Bishop, assistant directors of women’s 
dormitories; Charles Raymond Berry, 
organ; Margaret Rose Bussell, piano; 
Norma Bess Holmes, piano; Irving 
Nathanson, string bass; William F. 
Osseck, clarinet; John T. Thomas, 
flute; Ruth T. Watanabe, history of 
music; Donald Garlick, cello; and 
Frank A. Morris, Jr., acoustics. 





Fontainebleau School 
To Reopen This Summer 


Reorganized in June 1946 after be- 
ing suspended for seven years because 
of war, the School of Music for 
America in the Palace of Fontaine- 
bleau, France, will again hold a sum- 
mer session beginning July 1. Appli- 


cations are now being received by 
Robert Casadesus, pianist, who has 
been named director of the school by 
the Conseil d’Administration in 
France. Plans are also being made to 
open the Beaux Arts Department of 
the school under the direction of Jean 
Labatut. Mr. Labatut has been asso- 
ciated with the school for the past 11 
years as professor of Architecture. 





Haubiel Resigns From 
University Faculty 


Charles Haubiel, after serving 24 
years as professor of music at New 
York University, is resigning at the 
close of this academic year. He will 
devote all his time to piano lecture 
recitals and promoting the interests 
of The Composers Press, Inc., which 
he founded in 1935. 





Fiona McCleary Heard 


Fiona McCleary, pianist, and Hen- 
rietta Bagger Plum, vocalist, were 
heard in a joint recital at the Scudder 
Collver School, New York, recently. 
They repeated the same program at 
the College of New Rochelle on Feb. 7. 








NORFOLK MUSIC SCHOOL FACULTY MEMBERS 
Left to right (standing) are Arthur B. Hague, piano; Hugo Kortschak, violin; 


Leonard Stevens, literature; Karl Zeise, cello; Marshall Bartholomew, 


singing, 


and (seated) Sydney Thompson, executive secretary; Elizabeth Chase, art; 


Alice Thoren, secretary; Bruce 


Simonds, 


director; Luther Noss, organ; 


Virginia Mackie, school music; Elizabeth Ferris, bookkeeping 


The seventh season of the Norfolk 
Music School of Yale University will 
open on June 23, on the Stoeckel 
estate at Norfolk, Conn., and will con- 


tinue through Aug. 1. During the 
past six seasons the school, which is 
administered by the Ellen Battell 
Stoeckel Foundation and Yale Uni- 
versity, has attracted students from 
Argentina, Brazil, Canada, China, 
England and 30 states. The director 
is Bruce Simonds, dean of the Yale 
School of Music, and the faculty is 
drawn largely from the University’s 
teaching staff. 

The six-week course will include 
lectures on the development of music 
by Dean Simonds; group singing; in- 
dividual lessons in piano, violin, cello, 
organ and singing; special classes in 
ensemble-playing ; classes in musician- 
ship, school music, choral conducting 
and diction. 

Two lectures a week will be given 


on both literature and art, by Leonard 
Stevens, instructor at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and Elizabeth Chase, Do- 
cent of the Yale Art Gallery. Each 
Friday afternoon or evening a concert 
of chamber music will be given by 
members of the faculty and visiting 
artists. The series this year will be 
opened on June 27, when Bruce and 
Rosalind Simonds will appear in a 
program of music for two pianos. 

The faculty this summer, in addi- 
tion to Dean Simonds, Miss Chase and 
Mr. Stevens, will include: Hugo 
Kortschak, Marshall Bartholomew, 
Luther Noss, Arthur Bartlett Hague, 
Virginia French Mackie, Sydney 
Thompson, Elizabeth Deering Smith 
and Alice Thoren. 

George Brown, assistant professor 
of cello-playing at Yale, has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty for the approach- 
ing session of the school. He will give 
individual lessons and will direct the 
student chamber music groups. 
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307 E. 44th St., N. Y. Tel. MUrray Hill.4-4800 


BRUNO EISNER 


HEAD OF THE PIANO MASTER 
CLASS AT PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL 
ACADEMY 


AC. 2-695! 





467 Contral Park West, N. Y. C. 


AMY ELLERMAN 


COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 
Member NYSTA and NATS 
260 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. TR. 7-0466 


THORDIS J. EMILE 


Teacher of Singing 
Member: NYSTA and NATS 
10 Albion Pl., Port Richmond, Staten is., N.Y. 


HELEN ERNSBERGER 
Teacher of Voice 
50 West 67th St., N.Y.C. TR. 7-2305 


MAY L. ETTS 


TEACHER OF PIANO—THEORY 


PIANO ENSEMBLE 

Assistant to Guy Mailer 
Courses for Teachers in the Maier technique 
Studio: 719 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57 St., N.Y. 


SARA SOKOLSKY FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Organist—Teacher 
Studio: 315 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 


GAIL GARDNER 


Teacher of Singing 
205 E. 62nd St., N. ¥. C. RE. 4-8339 


Elinor GEIS 


Soprano 
Teacher of Singing-Accompanist 
Opera - Concert - Radio 


57 West 58th St., N. Y. C. PL 3-2450 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


44th Year 
Willard I. Nevins, wr. 
12 W. 12th St., N. Y. C. AL. 4-4024 


HANS J. HEINZ 


Tenor Teacher of Singing 


F Chatham Square Musie Sehoo! of N. Y. 
Feculty Peabody Conservatory, Baltimere, Md. 
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woe HENRY 


Pianist-T eacher 
853 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. C. 


EDWIN 


HUGHES 


PIANIST — TEACHER 
Classes In New York, Washington and Detroit 
338 West 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 


RICHARDSON IRWIN 


Teacher of Successful Stagers 


lard School of Music, N. 
rh bay ecademy of Musie, London, “‘ 


55 TIEMANN PL., N.Y.C. Tel.: MO. 2-9460 
Auth.: N. Y¥. State College and Ba. of Educ. 
to grant Alertness Credit to Teachers. 


ETHEL 
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Teacher of Voice 
160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. C. 
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BERNARD KIRSHBAUM 


Pianist - Teacher 
90-35 64th Rd., Forest Hills, N.Y. HA. 38-4833 


MILLICENT FRANCES 


KLECKNER 


OPERATIC COACH SINGING TEACHER 
Established 20 years 
220 W. 57th St., N. ¥Y.C.19 CI. 6-1526 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 
Violinist 
Studio: 155 E. 91st St., New York City 


ARTHUR. KRAFT 


available 
RECITAL — ORATORIO 
Eastman School of Music 
Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


RALPH 
LEOPOLD 
Concert Pianist — Teacher 
30 W. 69th St., N. Y. C. TR. 7-5879 


HAROLD LEWIS 


PIANIST — TEACHER 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Studie: 530 Riverside Drive MO. 2-4667 


LEARN TO SING 
THE CORRECT WAY WITH 


LEOLA LUCEY 


1607 B'way, N. Y. C. Cl. 5-8380 


FRANCES MANN 


Teacher of Piano and Piano Methods 
Juilliard School of Music 


257 West 86th St., N. Y. C. 24 TR. 7-5854 
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TEACHER OF PIANO 


Faculty: Institute of Musical Art, 
Juilliard School of Music 


550 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. MO. 2-6114 
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MYRA HESS 


29 W. 74th St., N. Y. C. ENd. 2-3686 


H. SPENCER 


McEVOY 


Accom panist—C oach 
For Professional Singers only 


250 W. 88th St., N. ¥. C. - SC, 4-4415 


ROBERT MILLS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
809 Carnegie Hall, N. Y.C. CO.5-1876 
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cor ehne-taae of Singing—Italian Method 
Ceares yal Conservatory, St. Ceclila 
D - +8. Royal Philharmonic, Rome 


STUDIO: ongneas HALL, N. Y. C. 
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RHYS MORGAN 


Teacher of Voice—Choral Director 
Studio: 1202 Carnegle Hall, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Telephone CO. 5-4725 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 


Member—Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
Member—N. Y. Singing Teachers Association 
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the evening, unusually beautiful work 
was done by Helen Traubel as Elsa, 
Lauritz Melchior in the title role and 
Margaret Harshaw as Ortrud. Others 
in the cast included Dezso Ernster, 
Herbert Janssen and Hugh Thomp- 
son. a 


Rigoletto, March 1 


Verdi’s Rigoletto was given at the 
matinee on March 1, with Hjoerdis 
Schymberg making her second appear- 
ance in the role of Gilda. Leonard 
Warren sang the title role with his 
customarily fine tone and Jan Peerce 
as the Duke did some of the best sing- 
ing the opera house has resounded to 
in a long time. He gets better and 
better with re-hearing. The remainder 
of the cast included Giacomo Vaghi, 
Martha Lipton, Thelma Altman, Osie 
Hawkins, George Cehanovsky, Alessio 
de Paolis, John Baker, Maxine Stell- 
man and Irene Jordan. Cesare Sodero 
was the conductor. 


Madama Butterfly, March 2 


At a special performance sponsored 
by the West Side Institutional Syna- 
gogue, Madama Butterfly was given 
its sixth Metropolitan performance of 
this season on Sunday evening, March 
2. Except for Irene Jordan, who sang 
Kate Pinkerton, and Richard Tucker, 
who filled the role of Pinkerton, the 
cast remained the same as at previous 
performances. Cesare Sodero con- 
ducted. N. 


Abduction from the Seraglio, 
March 3 


Mimi Benzell appeared as Blonda 
and Felix Knight as Belmonte for the 
first time in the repetition of Mozart’s 
Abduction from the Seraglio given at 
the Metropolitan on March 3. Other 
roles were in familiar hands, those of 
Eleanor Steber, John Garris, Deszo 
Ernster and Hugh Thompson, Emil 
Cooper conducted. Both Mr. Knight 
and Miss Benzell received fervent ap- 
plause for their efforts in projecting 
their various roles with admirable 
style and feeling. 


Faust, March 5 


The outstanding feature of the 
Faust repetition on March 5 was the 
first assumption of Marguerite at the 
Metropolitan by Dorothy Kirsten. 
The soprano gave a well-wrought im- 
personation, intelligent in its dramatic 
details and truly affecting in the more 
tragic episodes of the opera. She 
sang the music beautifully, on the 
whole, giving a brilliant account of 
the Jewel Song. Now and then, to be 
sure, her tones assumed a somewhat 
edgy quality but in the main Miss 
Kirsten’s Marguerite added greatly to 
her artistic stature. 

The cast was otherwise without 
novel features. Mr. Jobin filled the 
title role, Mr. Pinza was the 
Mephistopheles, Mr. Singher the 
Valentin, Maxine Stellman the Siebel 
and Claramae Turner the Marthe. 
Mr. Pelletier conducted. 


Die Walkiire, March 8 


At the season’s final performance 
of Wagner’s Die Walkire on the 
afternoon of March 8 Astrid Varnay 
replaced Helen Traubel, who was in- 
disposed, in the role of Briinnhilde, 
and Rose Bampton was heard as 
Sieglinde, for which part Miss 
Varnay had originally been scheduled. 
A newcomer to the cast was Nicola 
Moscona in the role of Hunding. The 
others were familiar, with Lauritz 
Melchior as Siegmund; Herbert Jans- 
sen as Wotan; Margaret Harshaw as 
Fricka; and Regina Resnik, Thelma 
Votipka, Irene Jessner, Lucielle 
Browning, Martha Lipton, Jeanne 











Palmer, Herta Glaz and Miss Har- 
shaw as the Valkyries. 

Mr. Moscona made Hunding a bale- 
ful figure and the sort of husband it 
would be really nice to leave home 
from, though he will doubtless be 
more at home in the part vocally with 
repeated performances. Miss Varnay’s 
Briinnhilde was superb, dramatically, 
and Mr. Janssen sang Wotan’s fare- 
well movingly. Fritz Stiedry con- 
ducted with his accustomed zest and 
authority. 

Before the opera began, Mrs. 
August Belmont made an appeal to 
the audience for contributions to the 
Opera Guild Fund for a new produc- 
tion of the Ring next season. She 
announced that in addition to Miss 
Traubel’s gift of the previous week 
the Guild had just received a check 
for $5000 from Mr. Melchior. ¥ 


La Gioconda, March 6 


The news of Ponchielli’s La Gio- 
conda on March 6 was Martha Lip- 
ton’s singing of the role of Laura for 
the first time here. Miss Lipton’s han- 
dling of the part was thoroughly cred- 
itable, realizing as she did its full dra- 
matic and vocal possibilities. Other 
principal roles were filled by Zinka 
Milanov, Richard Tucker, Leonard 
Warren, Margaret Harshaw and Gio- 
como Vaghi with lesser parts taken 
by Osie Hawkins, William Hargrave, 
Leslie Chabay, Lodovico Oliviero, 
Lorenzo Alvary and John Baker. 
Emil Cooper was the able conductor. 


Rosenkavalier, Mar. 7 


The fifth and final performance of 
Der Rosenkavalier was presented with 
a. familiar cast. Irene Jessner again 
appeared as the Marschallin, Jarmila 
Novotna as Octavian, Deszo Ernster 
as Baron Ochs and Eleanor Steber as 
Sophie. Hugh Thompson sang his 
first von Faninal of the season while 
Kurt Baum was the Singer. Fritz 
Busch conducted. 


Lucia di Lammermoor, March 8 


Maxine Stellman made her first ap- 
pearance, and to good effect, in the 
role of Alisa in this fifth and last per- 
formance of the Donizetti perennial. 
Familiar incumbents in other roles 
were Patrice Munsel, Jan Peerce, 
Francesco Valentino, Giacomo Vaghi, 
Leslie Chabay and Lodovico Oliviero. 
Cesare Sodero conducted. 





Pupils of Helen Chase Active 


Pupils of Helen Chase, teacher of 
singing, have fulfilled a number of 
important engagements recently. Tak- 
ing part in The Pirates of Penzance 
in Brooklyn, were Helen Mazure, 
Jeanne Muller, Bruce Blaine, Wanda 
Rysz, Adele Jakiel, Edith Lovat and 
Gloria Muller. Mildred Kingsley, so- 
prano, was soloist with the American 
Legion Male Chorus in Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Ruella Curtiss, soprano, was 
soloist with the Beethoven Club of 
Manchester, Conn. Raymond Ross, 
baritone, who has just been appointed 
to the faculty of New York Univer- 
sity, gave a recital at the Barbizon- 
Plaza. Mary Soloway, soprano, was 
soloist at an orchestral concert in 
Brooklyn sponsored by the Medical 
Association. Dorothy Wilson, mezzo- 
soprano, has been engaged for a solo 
part in The Gondoliers to be given 
in Buffalo, N. Y. Miss Chase has just 
been made a member of the executive 
board of the New York Singing 
Teachers Association. 





Pupils of Frances Stowe Heard 

Voice pupils of Francis Stowe 
heard recently in the recital hall of 
the Barbizon-Plaza, include Jeanne 
Griffeth and Marilyn Delaney, sopra- 
os; Lucille Lewis and Ellen Alberini, 
mezzo-sopranos; Arthur Ulise, tenor; 
Eugenie Buchanan, contralto; Thomas 
Glennon, baritone, and Clifford Wood- 
bury, bass. Miss Stowe was accom- 
panist for all the singers. 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 22) 
Ouvre ton Coeur. Her voice sounded 
very beautiful and she received a vo- 
ciferous welcome. 

On the second half of the program 
Mr. Primrose played shorter works 
by Schubert-Primrose, Kreisler and 
his own arrangement of Paganini’s 
24th Caprice. Mr. Pinza offered songs 
by Pizzetti, Guerrini and Zandonai, 
and Miss Quartararo was heard in 
songs again winning much applause. 
Gibner King was Mr. Pinza’s accom- 
panist. 

James Melton of the Metropolitan 
made a short speech introducing Miss 
Quartararo and telling of the aim of 
the concert. H. 


Maurice Wilk, Violinist 


Maurice Wilk, who gave a recital 
at the Town Hall on Feb. 22, is a 
capable violinist so far as mechanics 
are concerned. In a program includ- 
ing a C Minor Prelude by Bach, 
Schumann’s A Minor Sonata, a three 
movement sonata by Ernest Bloch and 
compositions by Ysaye, Alan Schul- 
man and Sarasate, he revealed consid- 
erable technical proficiency of bow and 
finger. Nevertheless, his tone was gen- 
erally lacking in warmth and sensu- 
ousness and often inclined to shrill- 
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Harold Rubens 


Maurice Wilk 


ness. What he lacked most of all was 
intensity and emotional warmth and 
he consequently brought to the Schu- 
mann sonata little of the impassioned 
fervor it demands. Artur Balsam was 
the pianist of the occasion. A moder- 
ate audience greeted the player cor- 
dially. : 


Harold Rubens, Pianist 


A thunderous and fleet-fingered per- 
formance of Liszt’s Sonata in B Mi- 
nor was the most impressive feature 
of the recital given by Harold Rubens 
in Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Feb. 23. Even in a time when the 
number of pianists who gan play ex- 
tremely fast and extremely loud is 
astonishingly large, Mr. Rubens’ tech- 
nical equipment is notable. But it 
would be misleading to put all of the 
emphasis upon the brilliance of his 
scales and octaves, for he also has 
imagination and a sense of style. The 
lyrical passages of Liszt’s rhapsodic 
work were sensitively colored and 
contrasted to the bravura sections. 
Above ail, Mr. Rubens had the cour- 


age of his convictions; he swept 
through the sonata with exciting 
abandon. 


The two Schubert Impromptus, Op. 
90, No. 1, in C Minor, and Op. 142, 
No. 3, in B Flat, which opened the 
recital, proved that the young pianist 
also has something to say in a quieter 
and more introspective vein. Novelties 
were an Intermezzo and Capriccio by 
Arthur Berger, rather hungry-sound- 
ing pieces; though the Capriccio is 
rhythmically ingenious. Mr. Rubens 
treated Debussy’s Terrasse des audi- 
ences du clair de lune poetically. When 
he has learned to harness completely 
his superabundant power and energy, 
his playing will be even more brilliant 
and accurate than it is now. He was 
cordially applauded for a stimulating 
series of performances. B. 


New Friends of Music, Feb. 16 


It is a pity that the programs of the 
New Friends of Music are sometimes 
so arranged that the listener finds it 
difficult to concentrate on the most ex- 
acting items of the list. The concert 
given at the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Feb. 16 was a case in point. 
Its closing offering, and the most im- 
portant item of the occasion, was Bar- 
tok’s Sixth Quartet. Yet it was not 
far from seven o'clock when the art- 
ists of the Gordon String Quartet em- 
barked upon this elaborate and prob- 
lematic opus after the audience had 
spent a considerable length of time 
listening to Tchaikovsky’s Second 

uartet, in F, and Schumann’s First 

iano Trio, in D Minor, neither of 
them memorable specimens of their 
creators’ fancy. Under the circum- 
stances some hearers were far too 
weary to bring to Bartok’s music the 
necessary freshness and absorption. 

The work, however, was found to 
be a fascinating sample of the late 
Hungarian master’s inspiration, more 
accessible than some of the others and 
of a more romantic slant. This hearer, 
for one, wishes to suspend judgment 
on so important a score till he has 
heard it under more favorable condi- 
tions. The performances of the Tchai- 
kovsky and the Schumann works were 
in many ways admirable. The pianist 
in the Trio was Frank Sheridan, who 
played with abounding vitality and 
rhythmic zest, if perhaps with an 


amount of sonority that overbalanced 
the violin and cello. It is a question, 
nevertheless, if Schumann himself is 
not measurably to blame for this pre- 
ponderance of the piano. ¥. 


John Feeney, Tenor 

John Feeney, Irish tenor, filled Car- 
negie Hall on Feb. 16 at his annual 
recital. Mr. Feeney essayed Rodolf’s 
Narrative from La Bohéme, and the 
Ave Maria set to the entre-act of 
L’Arlésienne. There were other near- 
classic delights, but what pleased the 
audience most and what they really 
came to hear were the Irish and 
pseudo Irish tunes “with the scint of 
the dillisk an’ peat on thim”. Of these 
Mr. Feeney gave full measure in char- 
acteristic style and was awarded with 
frenetic applause. Collins Smith ac- 
companied. D. 


Martha Pollack, Pianist 


Martha Pollack, pianist, who has 
been heard here several times before, 
gave a recital in the Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall on Feb. 16. She gave 
a good performance of an excellent 
program including a Bach air arranged 
by Saint-Saéns, Mozart’s Pastorale 
Variée, the Appassionata Sonata by 
Beethoven (for the 200th time this 
season!), works by Chopin and new 
pieces by Paul Kadosa, Ulric Cole 
and Franz Salmhofer. N. 


Ada Osbourne, Soprano 

Ada Osbourne, soprano, gave a re- 
cital in the Times Hall on Feb. 16, 
with Arthur Kaplan at the piano. She 
began her program with an aria by 
Heinrich Schiitz sung in French. This 
was followed by two of the Dvorak 
Biblical Songs and Lieder by Schu- 
bert, Brahms and Wolf, and the First 
Act aria from La Traviata. Follow- 
ing intermission there were songs by 
Ravel, Hahn and Falla, and a group 
in English by Rachmaninoff, Sibelius 
and Quilter. Miss Osbourne was 
much applauded by a cordial —- 


Salzburg Benefit Concert 

A concert for the benefit of_ the 
American Salzburg Scholarship Fund 
was given at the Metropolitan on Feb. 
16, with a program which stretched 
far out towards Doomsday. The pro- 
gram listed a variety of orchestral 
numbers under a considerable com- 
pany of conductors, operatic arias and 
ensembles, Lieder with piano accom- 
paniment, popular Viennese songs, airs 
and duets from one Johann Strauss 
operetta and the entire finale of an 
act from another. The big audience 
was predominantly Viennese and for 
several hours the Metropolitan looked 
like nothing so much as the Leopold- 
stadt. 

As almost invariably on such occa- 
sions indispositions caused several last 
minute substitutions. Thus Helene 
Thimig, who was to have delivered 
the introductory remarks, was unable 
to be present and was replaced by Leo- 
pold Prince. Risé Stevens, who was to 
have sung an aria and participated in 
the trio from Rosenkavalier and_in 
the finale from the second act of Die 
Fledermaus, was replaced in one case 
by Irene Jessner and in another by 
Irene Jordan. Nevertheless, there was 
much to enjoy in the course of the 
long entertainment, which was opened 
by a performance of Schubert’s Rosa- 
munde Overture under Fritz Stiedry 
and which ended with the Fledermaus 
Ballroom scene in. which Mmes. Jess- 
ner, Margit Bokor, and John Garris, 
Hugh Thompson and Gerhard Pech- 
ner took part. 

Some of the most rewarding fea- 
tures of the concert were the singing 
of Schubert Lieder, by Elisabeth 
Schumann (whose small voice carried 
extraordinarily well in the big audi- 
torium) ; Eleanor Steber’s delivery of 
Marietta’s song from Korngold’s Tote 
Stadt, several Viennese popular songs 
in Viennese dialect by Emanuel List, 
John Garris’ exceptionally fine render- 
ing of Il mio Tesoro and Bruno Wal- 





ter’s performance of Mozart’s Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik. Others heard 
were Mack Harrell, in place of the 
indisposed Lawrence Tibbett, Kurt 
Baum and Salvatore Baccaloni, who 
undertook one of Osmin’s airs from 
Mozart’s Entfiihrung in German. P. 


Jacques Thibaud, Violinist 


After fifteen years absence Jacques 
Thibaud found an audience full of old 
friends, among them Fritz Kreisler, in 
Carnegie Hall on Feb. 17 to welcome 
his return to the recital platform. The 
distinguished French violinist had ap- 
peared with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony some weeks previ- 
ously. His program was well designed 
to reveal the charm and versatility of 
his musical personality, being made 
up of Franck’s Sonata, Mozart’s Con- 
certo in G, Debussy’s Sonata, Ravel’s 
Habanera, Mr. Thibaud’s arrange- 
ment of a Spanish Dance by Granados 
and Saint-Saéns’ Rondo Capriccioso. 

The two interpretative peaks of the 
recital were the performances of the 
Mozart and Debussy works. In these 
the artist’s fine-spun, glowing and 
poignantly expressive tone, his ex- 
quisite sense of phrase and his high 
musical intelligence were everywhere 
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to be felt. The Mozart was pure song 
from beginning to end, and the De- 
bussy work, curious and capricious as 
it is, was magically played. Marinus 
Flipse, Mr. Thibaud’s pianist, con- 
tributed also to the finish and inten- 
sity of these performances. Mr. Thi- 
baud played the Franck movingly, 
with a comprehension of its mystical 
and dramatic qualities seldom encoun- 
tered. The audience left no doubt of 
its happiness in having him back and 
the enthusiasm was cumulative 
through out the evening. , 





Griller Quartet 


After an interval of seven years or 
so, the Griller Quartet returned to de- 
light a New York audience in Town 
Hall, Feb. 26, with some delightful 
playing of string quartet music. The 
organization, a British one, passed its 
Army days as a unit, playing in camps 
and hospitals and hence was not sub- 
jected to the disintegrating influences 
that impaired the ensemble work of 
other groups of the sort. The person- 
nel of the quartet includes Sidney 
Griller and Jack O’Brien, violins ; 
Philip Burton, viola, and Colin Haimp- 
ton, cello. 

The organization selected an excel- 
lent and well-contrasted program. It 
began with an unfamiliar quartet in 
D Minor by Matthew Locke who died 
in 1677. This was followed by the first 
performance in New York of Ernest 
Bloch’s second quartet and the pro- 
gram ended with Mozart’s quartet in 
G Minor (K. 387). 

The Locke, one of a set of “six con- 
sorts for viols,” proved entrancing 
music of such inherent charm that one 
wondered why it is not more familiar. 
Melodically attractive, the work 
moved on velvet feet with nothing to 
disturb and nothing to surprise. It was 
just a moment of lovely sound beau- 
tifully projected. 

Mr. Bloch’s quartet, written 29 
years after his first essay in this form, 
is highly characteristic. It is over- 
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long, taking 35 minutes, and does not 
seem, to the writer, to sustain itself 
upon its highest point of achievement. 
It is composed with evident care and 
listeners fond of making a transvalua- 
tion of values will probably find philo- 
sophic ideas intermingled with musical 
ones. The Mozart brought to a close 
an evening of highly interesting mu- 
sic beautifully presented. 


Bach Circle 


The Bach Circle gave its second con- 
cert of the current season in Town 
Hall on Feb. 17. The group consists 
of John Wummer and Mildred Hunt 
Wummer, flutes; Milton Katims, 
viola; Ralph MacLean, clarinet and 
Yella Pessl, director of the group, 
piano and harpsichord. The program 
began with a Sonata for two flutes 
over a figured bass, by Quantz. This 
was followed by a Fantasy for harpsi- 
chord by Handel, a Suite and a Sonata 
in A Minor by Carl Philip Emanuel 
Bach, a sonata for viola and harpsi- 
chord with obbligato by Wilhelm 
Friedemann Bach, a sonata for two 
flutes and harpsichord by J. S. S. Bach, 
and as a closing piece, a Trio for 
clarinet, viola and piano by Mozart. 
The entire program was of unusual 
interest and was flawlessly —— 


Maxim Panteleieff, Bass-Baritone 


A highly interesting program of 
Russian operatic arias and songs was 
presented by Maxim Panteleieff, bass- 
baritone, in Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Feb. 22 before a cordial audi- 
ence. Mr. Panteleieff opened his re- 
cital with the Prayer of Sousanin 
from Glinka’s A Life for the Tsar and 
the same composer’s Midnight Review. 
Two works by Borodin, Love, and the 
aria of Konchak from Prince Igor 
followed. Mr. Panteleieff also sang 
Mussorgsky’s Trepak, Serenade and 
Marshal of Death, from the Songs 
and Dances of Death; Rimsky- 
Korsakoft’s The Prophet; two Rach- 
maninoff compositions, the song Yes- 
terday We Met and an aria from 
Aleko; a Rubinstein Ballad; Gretcha- 
ninoff’s Voices of the Night and 
Steppe; Shaporin’s Conjuration; Gla- 
zunoft’s Song of Bacchus; and three 
Tchaikovsky works, Moment of Fear, 
Be It a Bright Day, and the aria of 
Robert from Iolanthe. Ivan Basilev- 
sky was the excellent accompanist. 


Anita Goldin, Pianist 


Anita Goldin, pianist, gave a recital 
in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
on the afternoon of Feb. 23. An audi- 
ence which filled the small hall ap- 
plauded her playing throughout the 
program. The list included Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in F, Op. 10, and 


works by Scarlatti, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Debussy, Rachmaninoff and 
Falla. N. 


Musicians Guild 


The second concert by the Musicians 
Guild was given by the Kroll Quartet 
and by other individuals in the Times 
Hall on Feb. 17. Taking part, besides 
the quartet, were Leo Smit, pianist ; 
Joseph Fuchs, violinist; Lilian Fuchs, 
violist, and Leonard Rose, cellist. The 
program included Prokofieff’s String 
Quartet, No. 2, and that by Haydn in 
D Op. 64. Mr. Fuchs, Miss Fuchs and 
Mr. Rose were heard in Beethoven's 
Trio Op. 9 and with Mr. Smit in 
Hindemith’s Sonata in D, Op. 11. D. 


Ruth Rooney, Soprano (Debut) 
Ruth Rooney, soprano from Okla- 

homa, made a New York debut in the 

Town Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 








Barry Evans 


Ernest Bloch, composer, discusses his Quartet No. 2, with the Griller Quartet, who 
gave the first American performance in Town Hall 


23. Miss Rooney offered arias by 
Handel and Mozart, German Lieder, 
Russian songs, and the air of Lisa 
from Pique Dame. There were also 
French songs by Duparc and Debussy 
and two Greek songs sung in the 
original tongue and a final group in 
English. Miss Rooney displayed an 
agreeable voice of pleasant quality 
though not always under complete 
control. Her singing, while musician- 
ly, was most interesting in her more 
simple songs, two Irish numbers ar- 
ranged by Herbert Hughes. A good 
sized audience applauded with enthu- 
siasm. The accompaniments were 
played by Paul Meyer. 


New Friends of Music, Feb. 23 


Janacek’s Concertino for piano, two 
violins, viola, horn, clarinet and bas- 
soon, which stood midway on the pro- 
gram of the New Friends of Music at 
Town Hall the afternoon of Feb. 23, 





She 


is a singular and mystifying work. It 
was well played, Rudolf Firkusny 
carrying the lion’s share of its labors, 
which fall to the piano, It was fairly 
evident that the gifted artist believed 
implicitly in the piece, judging by the 
ardor with which he disposed of his 
part. The listeners, on the other hand, 
seemed at a loss how to take this mu- 
sic and applauded with very perfunc- 
tory politeness. 

The work consists of four short 
movements and is so fragmentary, 
loosely knit and pointless that one 
almost came to believe the composer 
may have had some vague parodistic 
aim in mind, In the first section the 
piano kept repeating a short and 
crabbed melodic phrase, which was 
then reiterated by the horn; in the 
second, a keyboard passage was sound- 
ed against a persistent burbling clari- 
net trill; and so it went, with other 
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For Solo Voice 





New Hampshire Gravestones 
Set to Music by Slonimsky 


HE epitaphs in an old cemetery 
have proved so potent an inspira- 
tion to Nicolas Slonimsky that he has 
written a set of six songs to which 
he has given the title, Gravestones 
at Hancock, New Hampshire. It is 
issued by Axelrod Publications. The 
inscriptions used, quaintly pious or 
sentimental, as the case may be, have 
prompted Mr. Slonimsky to indulge 
a whimsical fancy that is obviously 
sympathetic and at no time becomes 
patronizing. For this undertaking he 
has divested himself almost complete- 
ly of modernistic earmarks and ap- 
parently become saturated with the 
spirit of the period in New England. 
An unmistakable flavor of the music 
of earlier times in this country per- 
vades most of the songs. The chal- 
lenging first one, Vain world, fare- 
well to you, Heaven is my native air, 
I bid my friends adieu, impatient to 
be there, has a touch of the florid 
Handelian oratorio style, and, with a 
sly sense of the fitness of things mu- 
sical, the plaintive tribute to one Ly- 
dia is couched in the Lydian mode! 
But A Lovely Rose, the epitaph of 
a fifteen-year-old girl named Rosa, is 
as tenderly and lyrically sentimental 
in the conventional manner as any 
early American composer could have 
aspired to write. 
What is little more than a persistent 
succession of drumbeats forms the ac- 
companiment of In Memphis, Tenn., 
commemorating a young man who 
died in the Civil War, while one 
ascending scale passage after another, 
suggesting the swinging or “speeding” 
of the axe, lends vividness to the verse 
on a woodsman’s grave, with its 
naively blasphemous final line,” Here 
peacefully lies the once happy father, 
the joy of his beloved wife and daugh- 
ter, but whilst in health the woods- 
man’s axe he sped, God aimed the tree 
and crushed him dead.” Finally, there 
is half-concealed, grave humor in the 
treatment of Stop, my friends, as you 
pass by, as you are now so once was 
I, as I am now so you must be, pre- 
pare for death and follow me. The 
range in general is for medium —* 


Reviews in Brief 


Two Vocalises, by Jean Bergér, G. 
Schirmer. No. 1 is a florid Etude in 
F sharp with a formidably elaborate 
piano accompaniment, a song for only 
the most accomplished singers both in 
a technical sense and a musically in- 
tellectual sense. The second, entitled 
Toadinha (A Little Song), has a sim- 
pler voice line. It is also for high 
voice. (75¢ and 50¢, respectively). 

Paris Swings Again, by Gilles Guil- 


bert, C. Fischer. A set of Six Frenchy 
Songs by a French-American com- 
poser who was forced to play in a 
small Montmartre café in German- 
occupied Paris and now has tried to 
embody the music hall spirit of the re- 
vivified French capital in these songs 
from Montmartre, for which he has 
written both words and music. The 
songs are, I Love You, I Adore You; 
Love’s Despair; I Saw Him, I Want 
Him; A Heart for Sale; I’m Still in 
Love With You, and Absence. A cov- 
er design by Nelson Eddy is a striking 
feature of the publication. (60¢). 


Lazy Hoe and Sugah Mouf, by 
Mischa Portnoff, Omega Music. Set- 
tings of verses in Negro dialect by 
Juanita Roos and Charles O. Roos, 
but, especially in the case of the sec- 
ond, too sophisticated and “arty” in 
treatment. (50¢ each). 

Invitation in Autumn, by E. J. 
Moeran, London: Novello (New 
York: Gray). A fine large-scale song, 
admirably developed, with poem by 
Seumas O’Sullivan. For medium 
voice. ($1). 

All the Pretty Little Horses, ar- 
rai‘ged by W. Binder, Elkan- 
Vogel. A simple and tasteful arrange- 
ment of an appealine little Negro lul- 
laby. In two keys. (50¢). 

To Live and Dream, by Vera 
Eakin, G. Schirmer. A _ melodically 
and harmonically effective song along 
traditional lines, with long-breathed, 
expressively turned phrases. Poem by 
Alan Seeger. For medium voice. 
(50¢). 

To Lucasta, on Going to the Wars, 
by David Diamond, Associated Press, 
Inc. Lovelace’s famous lyric is dram- 
atized by Mr. Diamond with a laud- 
able design of avoiding prettiness or 
cliché. But the setting lacks thematic 
beauty and unity of effect, with its 
restless rhythmic changes and far- 
fetehed harmonic conceits. (60c.) 


For Orchestra 





Recently Published Scores 
Reveal Many Styles and Trends 


O RCHESTRAL works of sharply 
contrasting types and trends have 
been issued recently, indicating a 
healthy variety of ideas among com- 
posers and a praiseworthy readiness 
on the part of publishers to make 
their work available. David Diamond’s 
Rounds for String Orchestra have al- 
ready been heard widely. The score 
is issued by Elkan-Vogel ($2.50). 
The complex rhythms and imitative 
devices of Mr. Diamond’s score are 
interesting to read on paper, as one 
recalls their piquancy in performance. 

In a more popular vein, the Spiritu- 
als for orchestra by Morton Gould 
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are also full of rhythmic life and char- 
acteristic touches of instrumental col- 
oring. As the composer points out, 
the strings are used as a choir, with 
antiphonal responses and accompany- 
ing development in the brasses, winds 
and percussion, a novel idea well car- 
ried out. This score is issued by 
Mills music ($3.50). Roy Harris’ 
Ode to Friendship, a short symphonic 
work originally performed at Madison 
Square Garden with the composer con- 
ducting and since performed in as 
distant spots as Moscow, is also pub- 
lished by Mills Music ($2.50). It is 
built in three sections, the first on a 
broad theme, the second livelier and 
suggestive of folk music, and the third 
a chorale leading to a_ triumphant 
climax. 

The score of Igor Stravinsky’s 
Ebony Concerto, which is dedicated to 
Woody Herman and has been both 
widely performed and recorded by his 
orchestra, comes from Charling Mu- 
sic Corp., of which the sole agents 
aer the Mayfair Music Corp. (minia- 
ture score, $1.50). That this com- 
position “marks an epochal collabora- 
tion between ‘jazz’ and the ‘modern’ 
schools of thought” as the foreword 
states, is very much open to question. 
But it is a dry, witty score well worth 
study for its finish of aeabemcen 


An American Youth Concerto 
By Marion Bauer Published 


N American Youth Concerto, for 
piano and orchestra, by Marion 
Bauer, recently published by G. Schir- 
mer, serves as a Significant gesture in 
providing the younger musicians and 
music-lovers of this country with a 
work in the larger-dimensions cate- 
gory in which they may be able to 
feel a proprietary interest. It promises 
many hours of enjoyment both to 
those who take it in hand and to their 
audiences. It is dedicated to the High 
School of Music and Art in New 
York City. 

The concerto is in the traditional 
three movements. The first opens with 
a majestic introductory theme in G 
Minor simply and briefly stated and 
then launches into a brisk and rhyth- 
mically crisp subject that is typical of 
the superabundant energy of youth. 
There follows an ingratiating lyrical 
theme, which is developed at some 
length relatively before the return of 
the first subject and an unexpected re- 
statement of the introductory theme. 
The slow movement is lyrical and 
essentially extrovert and healthy, if a 
bit impersonal and even remote, but 
the” last movement is a dedication to 
American youth in the most tangible 
sense as it is a frank and unabashed 
cakewalk with tantalizing bits of mel- 
ody in the idiom of the Southern 
Negro songs woven in here and there 
and a jolly Southern folk-tune, The 
Old Gray Goose, serving as the Coda 
material in a development of amusing 
effectiveness. 

This movement is absolutely hilari- 
ous in its exuberance and impudence. 
There is ample change of tonality, 
which makes the music all the more 
stimulating, and the rhythm retains 
its infectiousness throughout. The 
movement is so effective in the two- 
piano scoring that the composer and 
the publishers would do well to con- 
sider issuing it separately also as a 
5 as piece. (Two-piano score, 

). 


Reviews in Brief 


Foundation Studies in Orchestration 
by Howard R. Thatcher, G. Fred 
Kranz Music Co. This work book, 
as the author explains, is meant to 
supplement a_ text. Mr. Thatcher 
uses the Jugendalbum, Op. 68, of 
Schumann as a basis for his exercises. 
Beginning with some examples of the 
various clefs used in orchestral scores 
he proceeds to simple problems of or- 
chestration. Both chamber orchestra 
and large orchestra settings are in- 
cluded at the end. This series of 








Nicolas Slonimsky 


Marion Bauer 


exercises should prove helpful to stu- 
dents both in itself and as a model 
for further exercises of their own. 


For Cello 


Schubert and Mozart Works 
Transcribed by Piatigorsky 


PROFESSIONAL cellists, students 
and amateurs alike will welcome 
the transcriptions of works by Schu- 
bert and Mozart by Gregor Piatigor- 
sky which have been issued by Elkan- 
Vogel Co., Inc. Mr. Piatigorsky has 
transcribed an Adagio by Schubert 
($1.00) and Three Minuets ($1.10) 
by the same composer. Of Mozart, he 
has made a cello and piano version 
of the Sonatina in A ($1.50). 

All of this music is within the tech- 
nical reach of serious students yet its 
freshness and beauty make it ad- 
mirably suited for concert purposes. 
Mr. Piatigorsky has shown his taste 
and musical judgment in his treatment 
of these little works. He does not at- 
tempt to emphasize the cello at the 
expense of the piano, which would de- 
stroy the balance, yet the solo instru- 
ment is constantly provided with 
charming thematic material. These 
arrangements are also published for 
viola and piano. B. 


Reviews in Brief 


Shepherd’s Dance by Edward Ger- 
man, transcribed for cello and piano 
by J. Bernstein, Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc. A _ straightforward 
version of the familiar dance ($1.50) 

Valse Brillante, Op. 34, by Chopin, 
transcribed for cello and piano by J. 
Bernstein, Associated Music Publish- 
ers, Inc. Chopin’s music _ resists 
transcription more stubbornly than 
that of almost any other composer, but 
Mr. Bernstein keeps the cellist busy in 
his version. (2.00). 

Adagietto from Bizet’s L’Arlesienne 
Suite No. 2, transcribed for cello and 
piano by J. Bernstein, Associated Mu- 
sic Publishers, Inc. This melody is 
admirably suited to the cello in any 
case and it transcribes well. ($1.00). 

Elegie for cello and piano by Darius 
Milhaud; Boosey and Hawkes. This 
flowing pastorale has ingenious har- 
monic colorings and a songful line. 
(60c). 
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Galaxy Offices in 
New Location 


Galaxy Music Corporation, one of 
the younger New York music pub- 
lishing firms, moved its offices last 
month to 50 West 24th Street, where 
it is now established. The firm, of 
which A. Walter Kramer is Manag- 
ing Director, was founded in 1931, by 
the late George Maxwell, and has, 
during its 17 years’ existence, earned 
high favor for its publications, which 
include concert songs, secular choral 
music for all combinations, both for 
concert and educational use; sacred 
choral music, organ music, music for 
two pianos, music for orchestra and 
for string and wind ensembles. 

Since 1936, Galaxy has published 
the songs of Richard Hageman, the 
noted American composer, among 
them such successes as his Miranda, 
Music I Heard with You and Christ- 
mas Eve; also songs by Richard 
Kountz, notably his widely sung The 
Little French Clock, songs by Frank 
La Forge, Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, to 
mention a few of the well-known com- 
posers in its catalogue, and the popu- 
lar success Think on Me by Alicia 
Ann Scott, arranged by Carol Perre- 
not, which has been sung on the air 
by many noted singers, most recently 
by Christopher Lynch on the Fire- 
stone Hour. 

In addition to its own publishing, 
Galaxy Music Corporation is sole 
agent in this country for the publica- 
tions of the British music publishers, 
Elkin & Co., Ltd., and Stainer & Bell, 
Ltd., as well as for the performing 
rights of several other European pub- 
lishers. 





Queena Mario Presents Pupils 


Pupils of Queena Mario, teacher of 
singing and former soprano of the 
Metropolitan, were scheduled to ap- 
pear in recital in Miss Mario’s studio 
during the month of March, Twenty- 
seven pupils were to be heard. Annette 
Burford, soprano, sang at Beaver, 
Pa., and has been engaged for the 
Chautauqua opera during the summer. 
Jane Beard, mezzo-soprano, gave a 
recital in New York on Feb. 21. 
Frances Bible will sing at Chautauqua 
during the summer. Vivian Bauer will 
fulfill engagements in Washington 
State during April. Lillian Terrie 
was booked for engagements in Wil- 
mington, Del., Norfolk, Va. and 
Portsmouth, Va. 
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AWARD WINNERS 
AT BANQUET FOR 
RECORDING ARTISTS 


ae 





At the Recorded Music Awards Banquet are (left to right) Ezio Pinza, Milton Katims, Frederick A. Kugel, Louis 
Untermeyer, Wanda Landowska, Eugene Ormandy, Lotte Walter, Aaron Copland and William Nowinski 


PRESENTATION of prizes for the 
best classical records produced in 
1946 was made at the inaugural dinner 
of the Annual Recorded Music Awards 
at the Plaza Hotel on March 10, in 
the presence of 200 leaders in the re- 
cording and music world. 

Louis Untermeyer, poet and anthol- 
ogist, who presided at the first annual 
dinner, presented the winners in 12 
categories in the field of classical 
music with handsome framed trophies 
bearing a gold embossed reproduction 
of each winning record. Arturo Tos- 
canini, Serge Koussevitzky, Ezio 
Pinza, Lotte Lehmann, Bruno Walter, 


Licia Albanese and Robert Merrill 
were among those singled out for 
honors. 


The selection of the awards, which 
gave five prizes to RCA-Victor, five 
to Columbia Recording, and one each 
to Decca, Disc and Concert Hall So- 
ciety, is the first of its kind ever to be 
made in the recording industry. 

Frederick A. Kugel, publisher of the 
magazine Review of Recorded Music, 
who, with 200 record dealers through- 
out the country, sponsored the award- 
giving, made a brief opening speech. 
Irving Kolodin, editor of the Review 
of Recorded Music, explained the sys- 
tem by which the awards were made. 
The recordings were evaluated on the 
basis of three votes for first choice, 
two for second and one for third. The 
five music critics on the jury, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Kolodin who also is music 
editor of the New York Sun, were 
Howard Taubman, New York Times; 
George Marek, Good Housekeeping 
Magazine; Alfred Frankenstein, San 
Francisco Chronicle, and Frederick 
Yeiser, Cincinnati Enquirer. Nom- 
inations resulted from a nationwide 
survey of the year’s outstanding re- 
cordings. 


A Dozen Classifications 


In the 12 classifications of single 
records and albums which included 
concerto, symphony, orchestral, pro- 
gram music, opera, instrumental, vocal, 
chamber music, most enterprising rep- 
ertory, best foreign recordings, two 
records were tied for prizes in the 
symphonic category. They were RCA 
Victor’s Symphony No. 98 by Haydn, 
with Arturo Toscanini leading the 
NBC Smphony, and Columbia’s Sym- 
phony No. 4 by Mahler, with Bruno 
Walter conducting the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. Both won 
awards. 

The newly formed Concert Hall So- 
ciety won a prize for its “most enter- 
prising repertory,” and a prize each 
went to Decca for its “best foreign 
recording,” Stravinsky’s Petrouchka 
Suite, with Ernest Ansermet leading 
the London Philharmonic, and to Disc 
for “chamber music, single record,” 
with Prokofieff’s Overture on a He- 
brew Theme, with William Nowinski 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony and his Sextet. 

The winners in the other categories 
were, Concerto: Brahms Violin Con- 
certo with Szigeti and the Philadelphia 


Orchestra under Ormandy (Colum- 
bia); Orchestral: Overture to Der 
Freischiitz by Weber, Toscanini and 
the NBC Symphony (RCA-Victor) ; 
Program Music: Aaron Copland’s Ap- 
palachian Spring, with Serge Kousse- 
vitzky and the Boston Symphony 
(RCA-Victor); Opera Album: Mo- 
zart opera arias sung by Ezio Pinza 
(Columbia) ; Opera Single: Dite Alle 
Giovine from La Traviata, sung by 
Licia Albanese and Robert Merrill 
(RCA-Victor) ; Instrumental: Bach’s 
Goldberg Variations, played by Wanda 
Landowska (RCA-Victor); Vocal 
Album: Die Sch6ne Miillerin, sung 
by Lotte Lehmann (Columbia) ; 
Chamber Music: Mozart Quintet in C 
played by Budapest String Quartet 
(Columbia ). 


Caroline Beeson Fry 
To Hold Summer Course 


Caroline Beeson Fry, teacher of 
singing, will hold summer classes at 
her studio at White Plains from the 
middle of June until the end of July. 
There will be a teachers’ course and 
Stuart Ross will conduct a class in 
coaching and Leopold Sachse a course 
in stage technique. 





In Portland, Ore., new songs by 
Robert Hernried were performed, for 
the first time at a recital by the con- 
cert singer, H. Johann Eschbach. 
They concluded a program of songs 
by Brahms, Schumann, Schubert and 


Hugo Wolf. 
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(Continued from page 35) 





instruments chirping, whistling and 
squealing without rhyme or reason. 
One thought of certain experiments in 
timbres and sonorities in some of the 
smaller chamber pieces of Stravinsky 
and other moderns, save that Janacek’s 
venture got precisely nowhere. 

The remainder of the program, sup- 
plied by the Gordon String Quartet, 
was placid and unexciting, beginning 
with the smoothly monotonous A Ma- 
jor Quartet of Borodin and conclud- 
ing with Dvorak’s American pee. 


Hilda Kosta, Contralto 


Hilda Kosta, contralto, gave the 
second of a series of condensed operas 
in the Times Hall on Feb. 23. Verdi's 
Aida was the work given, with Miss 
Kosta as Amneris. Assisting were 
Egilda Musitano, Leonard Petri and 
Anton Marco. Mrs. Owen Kildare 
who acted as narrator. William Spada 
and Norma Kildare, at two pianos, 
played the accompaniments. Miss 
Kosta, after conducting the opera, was 
heard in a group of songs with Mr. 
Spada at the piano. N. 


Artur Rubinstein, Pianist 

Artur Rubinstein, pianist, appeared 
for his second recital in Carnegie Hall 
on Feb. 23, playing to a very large 
audience. The Busoni transcription of 
a Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C 
Minor opened proceedings, and there 
were heard also Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Les Adieux, some Chopin, Poulenc’s 
Napoli, Debussy’s Ondine and a “so- 
nata” arranged by the pianist from 
music from Stravinsky’s Petrushka. 

Mr. Rubinstein has played the Bee- 
thoven here numerous times before but 
never quite so persuasively as on this 
occasion. The Chopin works were 
technically fine but they seemed less 
in Mr. Rubinstein’s genre than other 
parts of the program. The Petrushka 
bits were cleverly woven together and 
sounded well. Throughout the pro- 
gram Mr. Rubinstein did technical 
things that showed what a master he 
is of digital dexterity. He was wildly 
applauded. D. 


Marcel Hubert, Cellist 


Marcel Hubert, cellist, was heard in 
a concert at Carnegie Hall on Feb. 24. 
He played three concertos—Haydn’s 
in D, Bloch’s Rhapsody Schelomo, 
and the A Minor of Saint-Saéns—in 
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Bertha Melnik 


Marcel Hubert 


collaboration with an orchestra under 
the leadership of Thomas Scherman. 
Preceding the cello works Mr. Scher- 
man and his instrumentalists offered a 
curtain-raiser in the shape of Bach’s 
Second Brandenburg Concerto. A 
large and applausive audience was on 
hand, 

Mr. Hubert is an artist of taste and 
serious purpose but Carnegie Hall 
does not furnish the most congenial 
setting for his talents, which are rath- 
er of an intimate order. His tone is 
small for this big auditorium and Mr. 
Scherman, furthermore, made little 
effort to adjust the volume of orches- 
tral sound to the fragile sonorities of 
Mr. Hubert’s cello. In the Haydn con- 
certo, moreover, the soloist had diffi- 
culty keeping his instrument in tune, 
so that the rendering was inaccurate 
as to pitch as well as pallid. However, 
in Bloch’s Rhapsody and again in the 
old war-horse of Saint-Saéns Mr. Hu- 
bert accomplished results that, on the 
whole, were more satisfactory. P. 


Bertha Melnik, Pianist (Debut) 


Bertha Melnik, pianist, gave a re- 
cital at the Town Hall on Feb. 25, 
marking her first solo appearance in 
New York, though she had been heard 
a number of times as an accompanist. 
In a program containing Bach’s Ital- 
ian Concerto, a pair of Brahms Inter- 
mezzos, Mozart’s F Major Sonata 
the Second Sonata of 
Hindemith and pieces by Granados, 
Debussy and Morgenstern, Miss Mel- 
nik displayed a well-schooled tech- 
nique and not a little musical feeling. 
There were moments, however, when 
rather less vigor of tone and more 
sensitiveness of approach would have 
lent a more refined and subtle quality 
to the young lady’s playing. However, 
she is indubitably talented, a fact 
which the large audience was quick to 
appreciate. Y 


Harvey Siegel, Pianist 


Harvey Siegel, pianist, gave an ex- 
cellent recital in the Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall on Feb. 25, exhibiting 
talent of an unusually high order. An 
arrangement of the overture of Bach’s 
cantata We Thank Thee, God by 
Martin Blumner, a 19th Century com- 
poser and conductor, started proceed- 
ings. This was followed by an excellent 
exposition of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
31, No. 2. There followed a group of 
Chopin, the Etude in Thirds, Op. 25, 
No. 6, being especially well done. Also 
there were the Revolutionary Etude. 
the Nocturne, Op. 15, No. 2, and the G 
Minor Ballade. All these were played 
with obvious musicianship and under- 
standing of their musical content, not 
to say impeccable technique. A rather 
uninteresting suite by Herbert Greene, 
entitled My Town, followed the inter- 
mission. It had its first performance. 
The final group was Liszt’s Will o’ 
the Wisp Etude and the Rhapsodie 
No. 12. 

Mr. Siegel is a striking and well- 
equipped player and his further ap- 
pearances will be awaited with inter- 
est. 


Gregor Piatigorsky, Cellist 

At his annual recital at Carnegie 
Hall on Feb, 26, Gregor Piatigorsky 
once more gave an illuminating dem- 
onstration of the expressive possi- 
bilities of the cello in the hands of a 
master technician and a master musi- 


cian. The Russian artist was in his 
best form, and his best form, as all the 
musical world knows by this time, is 
superlatively fine. His almost uncanny 
skill in manipulating his instrument 
seemed, if anything, more amazing 
than ever, but at all times it was used 
merely as the agent of his deeply per- 
ceptive and widely ranging musical 
vision. 

Outstanding features were the per- 
formances of Beethoven’s Variations 
on a Theme from Mozart’s Magic 
Flute, Mr. Piatigorsky’s own arrange- 
ments of an unfamiliar Divertimento 
by Haydn, consisting of three con- 
trasting movements of characteristic 
Haydnesque charm and beauty, an In- 
troduction, Theme and Variations by 
Schubert, Op. 82, No. 2, his own 
Syrinx and his arrangement of 
Paganini’s La Campanella. Samuel 
Barber’s Sonata, Op. 6, was also 
played with communicative conviction 
and an_ entertaining Capriccio by 
Lukas Foss was accorded its local 
premiére. Other numbers on _ the 
printed list were Chopin’s Introduc- 
tion and Polonaise Brillante, Op. 3, 
and three Pieces in Folk Style, Op. 
102, by Schumann, while among the 
extras at the end were a Chopin noc- 
turne, a Prokofieff March and a 
dance by Falla. 

Throughout the entire program the 
cellist’s technique of the utmost finesse 
was allied with tone color of extra- 
ordinary variety and _never-failing 
beauty. Ralph Berkowitz proved 
himself an able collaborator at the 
piano. 


Edith Campbell, Soprano 


Edith Campbell, soprano, gave a 
recital at the Times Hall the after- 
noon of March 2, undertaking a 
program that included Handel’s Let 
Me Wander Not Unseen, Dove Sono 
from Mozart’s Figaro, Schubert’s Der 
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Hirt auf dem Felsen, Liszt’s Lorelei, 
Schwebe, blaues Auge, Oh, quand je 
dors and Comment, disaient-ils as 
well as songs by Fauré, Saint-Saéns, 
Hiie, Debussy, Carpenter, Horsman 
and others. Miss Campbell disclosed a 
light, lyric voice which, with sounder 


production, might enable her to 
achieve better results than she did. 
Gibner King accompanied. rf 


Jane Pagels, Pianist (Debut) 


Jane Pagels, pianist, made her New 
York debut in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on Feb. 27. A large audi- 
ence applauded her in three Scarlatti - 
Sonatas, the G Flat Impromptu of 
Schubert, a Rondo in E Flat by John 
Field, Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue, and pieces by Debussy and 
Chopin. D. 


Myron Sands, Baritone 


Myron Sands, baritone, gave a re- 
cital at Town Hall, Feb. 28, accom- 
panied by Sergius Kagen. His am- 
bitious program contained an air from 
Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum, airs 
from Gluck’s Pélerins de la Mecque 
and Iphigénie en Tauride, groups by 
Schubert, Brahms and Wolf and a 
number of songs in English. He was 
warmly applauded by an audience of 
large size. Y. 


Theodore Stone, Baritone (Debut) 


A singer possessed with imagination, 
dramatic flair, a sense of style and a 
voice of considerable promise was 
made known to the New York public 
when Theodore Stone, Negro bari- 
tone, made his debut in Times Hall, 
March 2. Mr. Stone has made numer- 
ous appearances in Europe having 
given recitals in Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Denmark, Latvia, Esthonia 
and Lithuania. He also has sung with 
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several major orchestras in this coun- 
try as well as taking part in operatic 
productions in Pittsburgh, Chicago and 
Washington. 

Mr. Stone’s program comprised 
works by Lully, Purcell, Handel, a 
Schubert group, Massenet, Church, 
Gretchaninoff, Margaret Bonds, Selim 
Palmgren and Tchaikovsky. The bari- 
tone was at his best in his Schubert 
interpretations, especially in Der Tod 
und Das Madchen and Aufenthalt. He 
closed the program with four Negro 
spirituals, superbly sung. A large audi- 
ence enthusiastically welcomed Mr. 
Stone, who was accompanied by Carl 
R. Diton in a sympathetic —T 





Bernard Milofsky, Violist 


Bernard Milofsky, violist, gave a 
recital in the Town Hall on Feb. 24, 
with Helmuth Baerwald at the piano. 
Most of the music presented was un- 
familiar with the exception of Brahms’ 
Sonata in F Minor, one of the two 
which the composer wrote for viola 
or clarinet interchangeably. A Sonata 
by Darius Milhaud, having its first 

ew York performance, opened pro- 
ceedings and there were heard also, a 
Théme Varié by Hiie, also marked as 
a first time here, three movements 
from Vaughan Williams’ Christmas 
Suite, an unaccompanied Elégie by 
Stravinsky and a Fantasia by John 
Klenner. 

Of this highly varied list, the 
Brahms shone out both as music and 
in performance. In it the player’s tone 
was excellent and he grasped and 
communicated the inner meaning of 
the work to a high degree. The Hiie 
Variations were well done, and the 
Williams work was of arresting qual- 
ity. 

Mr. Milofsky is an interesting play- 
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Bernard Milofsky Andres Segovia 


er. Just what the ultimate value of the 
viola as a solo instrument is, is open 
to question, but certainly in the pres- 
ent case, its resources were fully 
plumbed. A good sized audience was 
m attendance. Mr. Baerwald, as al- 
ways, gave most valuable assistance at 
the piano. 


Andres Segovia, Guitarist 


It will take more than a heavy 
downpour of rain to keep the throngs 
of Andres _Segovia’s admirers away 
when he gives a New York recital. 
His most recent appearance on March 
2 in Town Hall found the virtuoso 
guitarist in superlative form, and the 
audience of near-capacity size voiced 
its hearty appreciation. 

The piéce de résistance of the 
evening was Chaconne from Bach’s 
unaccompanied Sonata in D Minor. 
This work, which is more familiarly 
known on the programs of violinists 
and which is a stumbling block for all 
but the greatest of them, was inter- 
preted with consummate artistry by 
Mr. Segovia. Evidently its inherent 
technical difficulties do not exist for 
the guitarist and at the same time he 
was able to extract from the work 
its finest musical qualities. The per- 
formance was marked throughout 
with a sensitive feeling for dynamic 
contrasts, tonal  subleties, sense of 
style and rhythm. 

The performer's playing was even- 
ly effective throughout his entire pro- 
gram which also included composi- 
tions by Granados, Crespo, Espla, 
Albeniz and Manuel Ponce’s whose 
Sonata Romantica was given its first 
performance. Mr. Segovia made the 
most of the piece which although not 
of great musical value involves some 
complicated technique and contains a 
number of enjoyable passages. L. 


Reid Nibley, Pianist 


Reid Nibley, pianist, was heard in a 
recital at the Town Hall, Feb. 23. 
The young man offered two sonatas 
by Scarlatti, Mozart’s Sonata in G 
(K. 283), the Brahms-Handel Varia- 
tions, a Chopin group and pieces by 
Leroy Robertson, Bloch and Menasce. 

Mr. Nibley’s playing is technically 
clean and rhythmically crisp. From a 
mechanical standpoint there was much 
to admire in his performances of Mo- 
zart and Brahms. Unfortunately, he 
seems to have given little thought to 
variety of tone color so that even his 
best achievements fail to hold the 
listeners’ attention by reason of their 
persistently monochromatic quality 
and an invariable metronomic char- 
acter. 


Budapest Quartet Plays 
Recent Prokofieff Work 


One of the most treasureable pieces 
of chamber music heard in New York 
in many a season is the Second String 
Quartet, Op. 92, of Sergei Prokofieff, 
which was performed by the Buda- 
pest Quartet at the final New Friends 
of Music concert of the season in 
Town Hall on March 2. Composed 
during the war, it bears few direct 
traces of the stress of that catastrophe, 
but it is a rich and glowing work. 
Some of the themes have a folk-like 
simplicity, but the quartet is in no 
sense naive or deliberately popular. 
On the contrary it is a masterpiece of 


structure and one of the most deeply 
emotional and intimate confessions that 
the composer has given to us. 

Like all of Prokofieff’s music its 
harmonic originality is bracing, and 
the four instruments are handled with 
uncanny skill. The slow movement 
alone would be enough to give this 
quartet a special place in the reper- 
toire, for it is one of the most poig- 
nant and haunting passages that one 
can recall in contemporary chamber 
music. No one else could have con- 
ceived it, or carried it out. The Buda- 
pest Quartet performed the work mag- 
nificently, and one hopes that they will 
soon record it. 

Dvorak’s Quintet, Op. 97, in which 
Milton Katims joined the quartet, and 
Schumann’s Quartet, Op. 41, No. 1, 
were so beautifully played that one 
enjoyed even the longueurs of the 
Dvorak. But the Prokofieff Quartet 


was the triumph of the afternoon. 
Chinese Children Launch 
Musical Goodwill Tour 

A completely charmed audience 


heard George, Madeleine and Sophie 
Vlachos-Wei, aged eight, 10 and 12, 
respectively, give a piano recital in 
Town Hall on the afternoon of March 
2, the first in a goodwill tour of the 
United States, proceeds of which will 
be used for the musical education of 
other Chinese children. Dressed in 
native costumes, each of the children 
announced the works to be played in 
faultless English. Their concentration 
and poise were no less notable than 
their excellent pianistic training. 





George, who was able to reach the 
pedals only through the aid of exten- 
sions, exhibited no timidity at the key- 
board, and played the widespread 
chords of the Paderewski Minuet and 
the accented leaps of the Beethoven- 
Busoni Ecossaises with astonishing 
ease. He also performed two compo- 
sitions of his own, To My Mother and 
Victory Day, of which the first part is 
dedicated to the memory of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

Sophie and Madeleine both were 
heard in solo groups, and played a 
Mozart concerto at two pianos. All 
three children performed the Missouri 
Waltz together as one of their encores, 
a courteous gesture towards President 
Truman which he certainly would have 
enjoyed hugely had he been present. 
The tour was auspiciously launched, 
and one hopes that the American chil- 
dren who hear these three gifted and 
diligent visitors will go home and 
practice harder than ever. o. 


Rudolf Serkin, Pianist 


When the gigantic and savage 
fugue which forms the last movement 
of Beethoven’s Hammerklavier Sonata 
causes an audience to spring to its 
feet with echoing cheers and resound- 
ing bravos it is clear that something 
out of the ordinary has happened. 
This is precisely what took place at the 
conclusion of the formidable opus in 
Carnegie Hall on March 4 when Ru- 
dolf Serkin gave a performance of it 
which can never be forgotten by any- 
one on hand. This performance was 
the overwhelming climax of a recital 

(Continued on page 40) 
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third, this longest, deepest and most 
enigmatic of Beethoven’s sonatas is 
not to be mastered without a musi- 
cianship so profound and penetrating 
as well as a physical and mental en- 
durance so unrelaxing and intense 
that the pianist dowered with such 
qualities can almost be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. 

Mr. Serkin has all of these elements 
in absolutely demonic measure. The 
present reviewer heard him play the 
Hammerklavier in Europe, some- 
thing like 16 years ago. Great as was 
that rendering the artist has now 
vastly transcended it. It is impos- 
sible to indulge here in details. But 
the enormous Adagio sostenuto—than 
which Beethoven never wrote a more 
spiritualized page—he published in 
accents, as it were, of sublimated 
prophecy. As for the harsh, granitic 
fugue and the mystic Largo which 
prefaces it, Mr. Serkin gave it a per- 
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rarely approached in the past decade. 
To one listener, at least, it was an 
experience of such shattering grandeur 
that the other offerings of the occa- 
sion seemed dwarfed by comparison. 
And yet these remaining contributions 
were stunning presentations of noth- 
ing less than Bach’s Capriccio on the 
Departure of a Beloved Brother and 
the dozen Etudes of Chopin’s Op. 25. 

One rarely hears the Ham- 
merklavier. The majority of pianists 
quail before it. In the first place few 
have the piercing intelligence, the con- 
suming temperament, the creative im- 
agination it presupposes. In the sec- 
ond, the technique it calls into play is 
of a different order from that stream- 
lined mechanism which distinguishes 
the glib virtuosity of the day. In the 
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James Sykes 


Ross Pratt 


formance of such plastic vividness and 
apocalyptic grandeur that one doubted 
if it ever been approached, let alone 
surpassed, in this city. 

A crystalline exposition of the Bach 
Capriccio served as an ideal curtain- 
raiser to the Hammerklavier; and 
Mr. Serkin did great and memorable 
things in the Chopin Etudes. Yet 
even these luminous masterworks 
actually seemed a kind of mild anti- 
climax after the titanic revelation of 
Beethoven, ; 


Ross Pratt, Pianist 


After an interval of some six seasons 
Ross Pratt, Canadian pianist, appeared 
at Town Hall on March 4, presenting 
a program that avoided a cut-and-dried 
pattern. He began with arrangements 
by Harold Craxton of three early 
pieces, a Praeludium by Carbonelli, 
The King’s Hunt by John Bull and a 
Siciliano and Rigaudon of anonymous 
origin, and followed these with a 
Scarlatti Sonata in G, an Arietta and 
Variations by Haydn and Bach’s Chro- 
matic Fantasie and Fugue. The place 
of honor was given to Lopatnikoff’s 
Sonata, Op. 29, a work of now some- 
what conventionalized modern ap- 
proach, Later came an Elegy by 
Medtner, a Prelude, Minuet and Reel 
by Pitfield, Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in 
G, Op. 33, and three pieces from 
Ravel’s Le Tombeau de Couperin. 

In traversing this program Mr. 
Pratt disclosed a technical equipment 
of ample proportions and the command 
of a wide range of dynamics. His 
playing was essentially vital and rhyth- 
mically compact and zestful. The 
earlier pieces were played with a nice 
sense of style and his handling of the 
none-too-grateful Lopatnikoff sonata 
revealed a special affinity for music of 
its kind. Of emotional warmth and 
real musical sensitivity there was a 
definite lack, an austerity that was 
accentuated by the persistent hardness 
of his tone, from which the Bach work 
suffered conspicuously. The Rach- 
maninoff piece showed momentarily an 
approach that could have been em- 
ployed more frequently elsewhere to 
good advantage. 


James Sykes, Pianist 


James Sykes, a pianist already heard 
in this city, gave a recital at the Times 
Hall, March 5. His program, which 
opened with Bach’s G Minor English 
Suite, contained in addition Mozart’s 
Variations on Unser Dumme Podbel 
Meint, a sonata in manuscript by EI- 
liott Carter and pieces by Hindemith, 
Szymanowski and Chavez. Mr. Sykes 
is a serious artist, witha well groomed 
technique. His tone, however, is not 
capable of a wide range of color and 
his interpretations were more or less 
monochromatic in character. He was 
cordially received. : 


Jascha Heifetz, Violinist 


An audience that thronged Carnegie 
Hall and filled about 200 seats on the 
stage greeted Jascha Heifetz at his 
second recital on March 5. The 
violinist was in fine fettle and gave 
unstintingly of his best throughout the 
printed program and the supplemen- 
tary list. The audience’s enthusiasm, 
inevitably, was at fever heat from the 
first number to the last. 

The outstanding events of the even- 





ing were a superb projection of the 
Bach Chaconne, of commanding 
breadth of style and opulent tone, and 
an equally felicitous performance of 
the Vivaldi-Busch Suite in A. The 


Brahms Sonata in D Minor was 
played with immaculate smoothness 
and finish but with a _ consistent 


suavity and with an undue self-efface- 
ment in structurally crucial places on 
the part of the pianist of the evening, 
the highly capable Emanuel Bay, that 
took a certain toll of the meatier 
nature of the music. Other numbers 
were the Intermezzo from Sonata 
No. 2 by Goossens, the Saint-Saéns 
Havanaise, an American group con- 
sisting of a Florida Nightsong by 
Susan Dyer, Cod Liver 'Ile from 
Alan Shulman’s Suite on American 
Folksongs, Frederick Jacobi’s Prelude 
No. 3 and William Kroll’s cleverly 
amusing Banjo and Fiddle, and the 
Bizet-Waxman Carmen Fantasy. 


Lotte Lehmann, Soprano 


At popular demand Lotte Lehmann 
made another appearance in Town 
Hall on March 5, in addition to her 
recent series of three. Once again a 

(Continued on page 41) 
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capacity audience greeted the soprano 
with enthusiasm and affection. This 
program held something of a surprise, 
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a group of four Debussy songs which 
Mme Lehmann sang superbly. The 
Colloque sentimentale, La Flute de 
Pan, La Chevelure and La Mort des 
Amants are just about as different 
from the Lieder of Liszt, Reger and 
Marx which followed, as any music 
could be. Yet Mme. Lehmann suc- 
ceeded in capturing in great measure 
their sensuous precision, their almost 
objective portrayal of passion and 
their verbal subtleties. The writer has 
heard her in French songs before, 
with decidedly mixed feelings, but this 
time she seemed to approach them on 
their own terms, so to speak, instead 
of in the light of her own tempera- 
ment. The result was convincing proof 
of the interpretative versatility of a 
great artist. An unforgettable per- 
formance of Hahn’s Si mes vers was 
one of the highpoints of the evening. 
Paul Ulanowsky’s accompaniments 
were impeccable, as one has come to 
expect from this self-effacing but al- 
ways vital artist. 

Composers’ Forum Revived 

At Museum of Modern Art 


The Composers’ Forum, directed by 
Ashley Pettis, was revived at the 
Museum of Modern Art on the eve- 
ning of March 5 under the sponsor- 
ship of the New York Public Li- 
brary’s Music Division. 

The composers represented were 
Paul Bowles and William Bergsma 
and the participating musicians were 
Janet Fairbank, soprano; Suzanne 
Bloch, recorder player; Ruth Cumbie, 
accompanist; Bernard Zaslav and Guy 
Taylor, violas ; the Metropolitan Brass 
Ensemble; David Randolph Chamber 
Chorus, David Randolph, conductor, 
and Eda Kogon, pianist; William 
Herbert, flute; Roy Still, oboe; Clyde 
Williams, clarinet; Frederick Muller, 
bassoon; A. Fitzmaier and Calvin, 
violins; Margaret Beck, cello; Alice 
Shapiro, piano; Daniel Epstein and 
Alfred Howard percussion; Julius 
Levine, double-bass. 

The program included Suite for 
brass quartet; Pastorale and Scherzo, 
for recorder and two violas; Six 
Songs with texts by E. E. Cummings, 
all music by Mr. Bergsma ; and Melo- 
dia for piano, percussion, strings and 
wind instruments; Music for a Farce, 
for clarinet, trumpet, piano and per- 
cussion; Tornado Blues for chorus; 
Prelude and Dance for wind instru- 
ments, percussion, piano and double- 
bass, all music by Mr. Bowles. N. 


Sascha Bernstein, Cellist, 
Ernst Wolff, Pianist 


Jascha Bernstein, cellist, and Ernst 
Victor Wolff, pianist, were heard in 
a sonata recital at the Town Hall, 
March 3. Their program offered Bee- 
thoven’s early Sonata in G Minor, Op. 
5, No. 2, Brahms’ in F, Op. 99, and 
the one in the same key, Op. 6, by 
Richard Strauss. An audience of mod- 
erate size applauded the artists. 

It cannot be said that the occasion 
furnished an edifying display of team- 
work, conscientiously as the perform- 
ers addressed themselves to their 
tasks, Mr. Bernstein, though he 
showed taste and an indisputable tech- 
nical facility, has too small and dry a 
tone to prevail against the excessive 
sonorities of Mr. Wolff’s piano play- 
ing, which was not in the least miti- 
gated by his imprudence in keeping 
the piano lid partly raised. Nor is 
Mr. Bernstein an artist of sufficient 
warmth and temperament to do any- 


thing like justice to his share of 
Brahms’ songful and impassioned 
sonata. P. 





Marion Hall gave a piano recital 
at the Town Hall on Feb. 14, pre- 
senting the Bach-Busoni In dir ist 
Freude, four Scarlatti sonatas, 
Brahms’ Sonata in C, Op. 1, two 
Impromptus of Schubert and groups 
by Chopin and the modern com- 
posers, Wolfe and Infante. The 
afternoon of Feb. 18 Otto Amsden, 
pianist, was heard in Town Hall in 
a Chopin and Paderewski program. 








VIOLINIST IN TEXAS 


Zino Francescatti, violinist, chats with 
Conductor Max Reiter following his ap- 
pearance with the San Antonio Sym- 
phony in the eight subscription concert, 
Jan. 18. Francescatti performed the 
Paganini D Major Concerto and Saint- 
Saéns' Introduction and Rondo Capri- 
cioso with the orchestra 
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Ruth Riculfi, mezzo-soprano, was 
heard at the same hall on Feb. 18. 
With Stewart Brady at the piano 
she sang a program of songs by 
Durante, Marcello, Caldara, Falcon- 
ierei, Schubert, Brahms, Strauss, the 
aria O mio Fernando, from Donizet- 
tis La Favorita and a group of 
English lyrics. Margaret Seherr- 
Toss, soprano, appeared in a song 
recital at the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on Feb. 28. Works by 
Monteverdi, Handel, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Strauss, Fauré, Sibelius, 
Respighi and others made up her 
program. In Town Hall Jennie Row- 
land, contralto, accompanied by Ar- 
pad Sandor, undertook arias by 
Scarlatti, Gluck, Verdi, classic 
Leider and Negro Spirituals on the 
afternoon of March 1. The first of 
two subscription concerts was given 
at the Times Hall, March 3, by the 
British pianist, David Hollander. 
His offerings were sonatas by Schu- 
bert, Haydn and Beethoven besides 
Bach’s C minor Partita. Another 
pianist, Mildred Milford, played 
Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Shos- 
takovich, Debussy and Infante at 
the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
March 4. 


Orchestra Debut 


In Connecticut 


Group of 80 Musicians Under 
Saidenberg Greeted by Enthu- 
siastic Audience 

BripGEport, Conn.—The initial con- 
cert of the Connecticut Symphony 
received hearty Tesponse from an 
audience of 1,500 in the Klein Memo- 
rial Auditorium on Feb. 28. Eighty 
musicians, the majority of them 
amateurs, under the leadership of 
Daniel Saidenberg, who also conducts 
for the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, made a decidedly favorable im- 
pression on the listeners. 

Making up the program were 
Weber’s Overture to Oberon, Franck’s 
Symphony, the Cimarosa Concerto for 
Oboe and Sibelius’ Swan of Tuonela 
and Finlandia. During the intermis- 
sion announcement was made that ad- 
ditional concerts are scheduled for 
March 26 and April 23. 

Much of the orchestra’s personnel 
was recruited from the trades and 
professions of Bridgeport and other 
Connecticut communities. Represented 
in the ranks are welders, machine 
tenders, bus drivers, and many other 
types of workers. Mr. Saidenberg 
expressed the hope that their amateur 





standing would soon be “corrected” 
with continued success of the ensemble. 

“It sounded magnificent,” the con- 
ductor said. “I hope and think it will 
be continued on a permanent basis. 


I don’t see how it can miss. 
Herman W. Steinkraus is chairman 

of the board of directors. William 

Bowne, secretary and business rep- 


resentative of Local 626 of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, an 
AFL affiliate, has been active in or- 
ganizing the orchestra. 
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Havana Plans Operas Under Cleva 
and Testimonial to Chalia Herrera 


By NENA BENITEZ 
HAVANA 
HINGS are different from what 
they were years ago when Havana 
could boast of having two opera com- 
panies running simultaneously at the 
old Tacon and Payret Theatres. Then 
the greatest lyric artists passed 
through its gates—Tetrazzini, Galli- 
Curci, Barrientos, Bori and others— 
even before they sang at the Metro- 
politan. 

Nowadays wars and depressions are 

probably to blame for the absence & 
opera in our theatres. True, from time 
to time a company has appeared either 
at the National Theatre or in the 
Pro-Arte Auditorium, but without ar- 
tistic or financial success. This is the 
more deplorable, since Cubans love 
opera and are always willing to pa- 
tronize a good season. Opera Nacional, 
founded years ago, has faded away. 
Recently a group of well-known peo- 
ple has formed a society to foster 
opera among us, but so far little has 
been accomplished. However, the So- 
ciedad Pro-Musica Sinfonica, sponsor- 
ing the Philharmonic, will present 
two operas in April. These will be 
Rigoletto and La Bohéme and will be 
conducted by Fausto Cleva. 
_ Rumor says there are other projects 
in connection with the Pro-Arte So- 
ciety. However, another operatic un- 
dertaking (limited, though, to a sin- 
gle performance) is planned in honor 
of Chalia Herrera who, in her time, 
made a name for herself in the opera 
houses of Europe, North and South 
America. She was heard at the 
Metropolitan in the late nineties. Now, 
in her 85th year, she has been re- 
patriated by the Cuban Government. 
Local artists will participate in a re- 
vival ef an opera by Hubert de Blanck 
called Patria, in which she once sang 
the leading role. This work, together 
with another Cuban opera entitled La 
Esclava, by Jose Mauri Esteve, will 
be represented as a compliment to 
Chalia Herrera. 


Societies Bring Artists 


Symphonrce and chamber music con- 
certs have largely supplanted opera in 
Cuba. The two most important so- 
cieties are Pro-Arte Musical and the 
Sociedad Pro-Musica Sinfonica. Pro- 
Arte offers the greatest artists, en- 
sembles and ballet attractions. For the 
remainder of the 1947 season Pro- 
Arte has secured the Trapp Family 
Singers, the pianists Erno Balogh and 
Nicolai Orloff in addition to Dorothy 
Maynor, soprano, Zino Francescatti, 
violinist, the vocal ensemble A Night 
in Old Vienna, Markova and Dolin 
and probably the Ballet Theatre Com- 
pany. It will also present the young 
Cuban pianist, Ivette Hernandez, and 
a ballet and comedy ensemble. 

The Havana Philharmonic, under 
the auspices of Pro-Musica Sinfonica, 
has been doing excellent work for 
several seasons. The orchestra of 90 
players holds a high rank. Freccia did 
much to improve it, but it is Erich 
Kleiber, especially, who in three or 
four years has worked wonders with 
it. He has offered new symphonic 
works at every concert. The Havana 
public has also enjoyed the chance to 
hear various other distinguished con- 
ductors. Last season these included 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Igor Stravin- 
sky, Jascha Horenstein. This season 
the latter conducted the late February 
concerts. Juan Jose Castro, from Ar- 
gentina, is also among the conductors 
to be heard as is Efrem Kurtz, who 
will give first performances in Cuba 
of Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony. 
Other guest conductors may appear 
while Mr. Kleiber is away in Argen- 
tina. Mr. Kleiber, by the way, was to 
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conduct a benefit concert on March 3 
jor the Orchestra Fund, with the pian- 
ist, Jorge Bolet, as soloist in Rach- 
maninoff C Minor Concerto. 

The Sociedad Universitaria de 
Bellas Artes, over which Josefina B. 
de Kouri presides, as well as the 
Amigos de la Musica, headed by Mary 
MacCarthy-Gomez Cueto, give month- 
ly concerts with local as well as for- 
eign artists. One of the important 
events under the latter organization 
has been the successful debut of Er- 
nesto Xanco, cellist and former pupil 
of Casals, in recital, 

The Sociedad de Conciertos, direct- 
ed by Rosa de Marcos, the Sociedad 
de Musica de Camera de Cuba and 
the Orquesta da Camera conducted by 
Ardevol, devote their efforts to cham- 
ber music. The Sociedad Infantil de 
Bellas Artes continues its work for 
young people. It is planning, among 
other things, a Mozart Festival at 
which Bastien and Bastienne will be 
performed. Two new musical societies 
have been formed recently. They are 
the Sociedad Cubana de Musica Selec- 
ta, under Jose Coll, and the Sociedad 
Pro Cultura Musica, under Dr. Ruben 
Diaz Irizar. 

Santiago de Cuba has been blessed 
for years by the enthusiasm of Dulce 
Maria and Antonio Serret. Dulce Ma- 
ria is an eminent pianist and teacher, 
who founded the Conservatorio Pro- 
vincial de Musica and the Philhar- 
monic Society of Santiago. Her broth- 
er Antonio, violinist and conductor, 
leads the Philharmonic and the Choral 
Society. They have done a great work 
in fostering the love for music in 
Santiago. 

In Camagiiey, there is the S.I.B.A. 
and Santa Clara and Cienfuegos also 
have their musical clubs. Mantanzas, 
with its Amigos de la Cultura Cubana, 
is doing nicely in music. 

There is plenty of “music on the 
air” in Cuba. On the whole, the pro- 
grams are mostly inclined to the popu- 
lar in music. Yet, there are several 
very fine ones with artists like Car- 
melina Rosell, Carmelina Santana 
Reyes, Iris Bourget, Greta Menzel 
and few others who appear weekly at 
the RHC and CMQ, our leading sta- 
tions. 


Pittsburgh Forces 
Visit Mexico 


Reiner Leads Symphony 
in Six Concerts at 
Fine Arts Palace 


By SoLoMON KAHAN 
MEXICO CITY 


HE series of six concerts by the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra under Fritz 
Reiner at the Palace of Fine Arts was 
an event of uncommon interest. For 
the first time has an audience in Mexi- 
co City enjoyed such an opportunity 
to listen to “living” performances by 
any other symphonic ensemble other 
than the Orquesta Sinfonica de Mexi- 
co, though this last-named body has 
played under the direction of many 
guest conductors. Performances by 
famous foreign orchestras have been 
heard only through the radio. The ac- 
complishments of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony were not only artistically mem- 
orable but of the greatest educational 
value. And they raised the technical 
and artistic standards of orchestral 
playing hereabouts. It is hard to re- 
call when performances so disciplined 
and vital have been heard in this 
country. 
Fritz Reiner, 


with his power, his 


sense Of proportion, his economy ot 
gesture and at the saine time his emo- 
tionalism is a conductor who, in many 
respects, reminds one of Artur 
Nikisch. To be sure, he has been a 
favorite in Mexico for some time, hav- 
ing been a guest leader with the 
Orquesta Sinfonica. Recollections of 
his earlier accomplishments echoed 
through the ovations he received this 
time. 

Only three compositions wholly new 
to Mexican audiences were offered in 
the course of these concerts. These 
were Kodaly’s Dances of Galanta, 
Bartok’s Hungarian Sketches and 
Samuel Barber’s School for Scandal 
Overture. All greatly pleased the 
hearers. Other works distributed 
through the series included Brahms’ 
First Symphony, Strauss’s Don Juan, 
Debussy’s first two Nocturnes, Wag- 
ner’s Meistersinger Overture, Bee- 
thoven’s Second Symphony, Shostako- 


vich’s Ninth, Tchaikovsky’s Fourth, 
Mozart’s Jupiter, and Beethoven's 
Seventh. Besides these, one heard 


Kabalewsky’s Colas Breugnon Over- 
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ture, Mussorgsky’s Night on the Bald 
Mountain, Rossini’s Scala di Seta 
Overture, Bach’s D minor Toccata 
and Fugue, Debussy’s Iberia, Ravel’s 
La Valse, Weber’s Oberon Overture 
and Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler 
Symphony. 

At the fifth concert of the series 
Carlos Chavez, who had previously 
appeared as guest with the Pittsburgh 
orchestra in its home town, was guest 
once more. He chose almost the same 
list of works he had done in Pitts- 
burgh. It included Cherubini’s Anacre 


on Overture, Beethoven's Seventh 
Symphony, his own Sinfonia India, 
Falla’s Three-Cornered Hat and a 


piece called Huapango, by the Mexi- 
can, Pablo Moncayo. 

A feature of the Pittsburghers’ visit 
was their playing of several Wagner 
numbers—the preludes to the first and 
third acts of Lohengrin, the Siegfried 
Waldweben, the Tannhauser Baccha- 
nale and the Ride of the Valkyries. 
Cheers and shouts of bravo punctu- 
ated the superb performances of these 
numbers. 


Visiting Artists from Many Lands 
Welcomed by Portuguese Audiences 


By KATHERINE H. pE CaRNEYRO 
LISBON 
UST before leaving Lisbon for 
J a visit to the United States, a 
delay in the plane’s departure 
gave me an opportunity to visit the 
museum of musical instruments in- 
augurated in the National Conser- 
vatory of Lisbon, which recently 
underwent an almost complete 
transformation. The museum, 
which contains numerous rare an- 
tique Portuguese and foreign in- 
struments, manuscripts and collec- 
tions of famous musicians, extends 
throughout the ample and imposing 
galleries giving an atmosphere that 
is fitting to an institution of learn- 
ing. 

The class rooms are decorated 
elegantly but with simplicity with 
symbolical objects and images of 
art, referring to the specialty taugit 
in each. Both the museum and the 
vast improvements to the Conserva 
tory speak for themselves as one of 
the important monuments that the 
government continues to erect for 
the culture of music and for th 
benefit of the people of the country. 
Another laudable act of the govern- 
ment, in which those interested in 
music of the polyphonic period will 
rejoice, is the recent publication of 
the complete works of Duarte Lobo. 
Portuguese polyphonist of the 16th 
century. 

Upon my return to Europe, | 
found that the musical season, whici 
customarily does not begin before 
November, had brought to the con- 
cert stage of Lisbon, Oporto and 
other music centres, a number of 
artists. The Circulo da Cultura 
Musical which this year has again 
added to the number of branches 
established in the country, presented 
3enno Moseiwitch, English pianist, 
Anne Brown, American soprano, 
the French cellist, Marsewitch, and 
Martin Sherman, English guest 
conductor with the National Sym- 
phony of Lisbon. The magnificent 
Viennese Boys Choir, considered one 
of the finest in Europe, was brought 
to Portugal by the Portuguese Red 
Cross society for concerts for the 
henefit of needy Austrian children. 

The month of November found 
two outstanding Portuguese artists 
in London. Guilhermina Suggia. 


the cellist, and Pedro de Freitas 
Branco, the conductor of the Na- 
tional Orchestra. The former was 
heard in two concerts in Albert 
Hail both with the London Sym- 
phony in performance of the Elgar 
Concerto under the direction of 
Warwick Brailwaite. 

Mr. de Freitas Branco conducted 
the second concert in a program 
which included the Lalo Concerto 
for Cello. This concert was the 
first of series of six Decca con- 
certs. Mde. Suggia also gave a 
broadcast over B. B. C. and a tele- 
vision concert. Recordings of both 
artists were made during their stay 
in London. In Paris the contralto, 
Stella Tavares gave a recital in the 
Ecole Normal, in whose program 
the names of representative Portu- 
guese composers figured, while He- 
lena Costa, the pianist accepted an 
invitation to take part in the concert 
in Seville in homage of the deceased 
composer Manuel de Falla. 

In Lisbon, the Orchestra Fila- 
monica made its first appearance 
of the season under the direction of 
[vo Cruz with the pianist, Evaristo 
Campos Coelho, soloist. Another 
event that created interest was the 
inaugural concert of the New Na- 
tional Quartet, which is to be main- 
tained by the government for pub- 
lic auditions and radio broadcasts. 

The fifth series of concerts by the 
National Symphony, under the ba- 
ton of its regular conductor, Pedro 
de Freitas Branco, and which ex- 
tends through January and Febru- 
arv have for soloists the following 
native artists; Guilhermina Suggia 
and Maria-Alice Ferreira, cellists ; 
Marie Leveque de Freitas Branco 
and Nella Maissa, pianists; Leanor 
Alves de Sousa Prado and Vasco 
Barbosa, violinists and Stella Ta- 
vares, contralto. In this same series 
the first performances of the works 
of the Portuguese composers, Luis 
de Feitso Branco, Claude Carneyro, 
Tolvy Santos and Wenselau Pinto 
are being presented. 

Opera, so popular with the Por- 
tuguese public, opened its season 
with the appearance of the Com- 
panhia Real Italiano in the favorite 
Aida starring Brunhilde Scampini, 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Long forbidden works are again heard 


by eager audiences—International Society 


for New Music is active once more 


By H. A. FIECHTNER 
VIENNA 
PPROXIMATELY one and a 
half years after the liberation of 
Vienna and at the peak of the second 
music season, it is interesting to look 
back on the musical events of the past 
momentous months. In the world of 
music, activity has been especially 
marked; one can almost say that this 
activity has lent Vienna a semblance 
of better times, otherwise woefully 
lacking. 

At the end of the war the first con- 
certs were held with the rumbling of 
artillery in the west and stray air- 
planes still hovering over the city. 
The very first performance was a 
matinée held in the slightly damaged 
Volkstheater in May, 1945. The pro- 
gram was so typical of many to fol- 
low that it is worthy of mention. 
There were recitations of Heine, Erich 
Kaestner, Tucholski und Feuchtwan- 
ger and compositions by Meyerbeer. 
Rachmaninoff and Mendelssohn. All 
the works of men who have been for- 
bidden and despised throughout the 
Nazi years! 

There followed a veritable flood of 
concerts, which even though not al- 
ways the best, had record attendances. 
The Viennese, perhaps the most criti- 
cal of audiences, swarmed to concerts, 
hardly worthy of a city with Vienna’s 
musical tradition. The reasons for 
this are not difficult to understand. 
All musical life had been greatly lim- 
ited during the war and had ceased 
completely towards the end. The popu- 
lace was music-starved and they had 
money, plenty of worthless German 
marks with which they could buy 
nothing—least of all food. They want- 
ed to hear in liberated Austria’s first 
concerts that music which—for seven 
long years—had been banned, but not 
forgotten. Especially the young peo- 
ple were eager to hear music known 
to them only by hearsay or perhaps 
by listening to forbidden foreign radio 
stations. 


Renaissance of Music 


Most of the concerts appeared un- 
der the heading, “What they forbid 
us,” or “What we have missed.” Not 
only had non-Aryan composers been 
banned—the English, American, Rus- 
sian and French, all “enemy foreign- 
ers,” had been undesirables. Their 
compositions of more than 20 minutes’ 
duration were not permitted. It is ob- 
vious to any musician how cleverly 
thought out this secret decree of the 
Reichsmusikkammer was. Of course, 
any important work, whether a sym- 
phony or a symphonic poem, lasts at 
least 30 to 40 minutes. It was per- 
missible to play unimportant, short 
compositions—fragments or parts of 
symphonies—which appear insignifi- 
cant beside German works. This was 
exactly what the Reichs Propaganda 
Ministry intended. The old classical 
pieces of the forbidden composers 
were played many times in the past 
months. Mendelssohn’s violin concerto 
and his Midsummer Night’s Dream 
were often heard. Gustay Mahler’s 
first four symphonies were performed 
in a cycle of symphony concerts. Many 
Russian and French quartets and sym- 
= and operatic works were heard. 

ut there was a lack of todav’s repre- 
sentative music, which is still largely 
the case. 

To the numerous performances by 
Austrians, many of whom had not 
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been allowed to play publicly for seven 
years, there were soon added the ef- 
forts of the newly-formed societies un- 
der Allied auspices—France-Autriche, 
Oesterreichische-Amerikanische Ge- 
sellschaft, etc. If one compares the 
efforts of the various occupation 
forces in this sphere it is obvious that 
the Russians and the French have been 
most active and most successful. Of 
course, the transportation facilities to 
and from their countries are more 


Viennese Music at Flood Tide 


of the army of occupation and to have 
Robert Wallenborn, the pianist, play 
in American uniform. What has been 
heard of American music was very 
well liked, but it was not enough. 
The International Society for New 
Music has without a doubt done most 
toward furthering new music in the 
past year. This society was founded in 
Vienna in 1922 and disbanded imme- 
diately after the advent of the Nazis, 
who were disturbed by the society’s 
international and progressive tenden- 
cies. They have recently sponsored 10 
interesting chamber music concerts. 
Due to the lack of necessary material, 
especially scores, it was impossible to 
present any laree symphonic compo- 
sitions. The programs were varied 
and well selected and the numbers ex- 
cellently performed by top soloists. 





The Vienna State Opera House, 


favorable and they have a_ greater 
number of recognized composers. 
Nevertheless, it does seem as though 
Americans and English who were of 
greater help along other lines, did 
little here, 

The Oéesterreichische-Russische Ge- 
sellschaft gave the largest number of 
concerts and had great success. In a 
series of symphonic and quartet con- 
certs one heard not only the well- 
known old Russian composers but 
compositions by the moderns—Shos- 
takovich, Kachaturian, Schebalin, and 
Myaskowski, as well. Among the ex- 
cellent French soloists and chamber 
music ensembles were Jacques Thi- 
baud, Ginette Neveu and the Pasquier 
Trio. Many guest conductors from 
France led the Vienna Philharmonic 
—Roger Desormiéres, Paul Paray and 
Charles Miinch. The entire Colonne 
orchestra under its conductor played 
French music. England was repre- 
sented by Arthur Bliss, conductor and 
composer, and old and new English 
chamber music was played in conjunc- 
tion with the exhibition of paintings 
from the Tate Gallery. 

Very little American music has 
been heard up to now. Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue, which is not as well 
known to the Austrian younger gen- 
eration as it is in America, was played 
in a symphony-concert as well as 
Aaron Copland’s short orchestral 
piece, Quiet City. At an American 
chamber music concert the Interna- 
tional Society for New Music pre- 
sented works by modern American 


composers, including Richard J. Neu- 
mann, Charles Griffes, Leonard Bern- 
stein and Bela Bartok. It was a spe- 
cial attraction to have some of these 
composers in the audience as members 


Press Assoc., Inc. 
which has not yet been restored 


The directors concentrated on those 
works composed between 1938 and 
1945 by the leaders of new music— 
Hindemith, Schoenberg, Stravinsky, 
Bartok and others. 

These concerts afforded many young 
musicians their first opportunity to 
hear the severe and esoteric art of 
Schoenberg, Alban Berg, Anton von 
Webern and H. E. Apostel; though 
all of these men were born in Vienna 
and spent the largest part of their 
lives here, thev are comparatively un- 
known in the town of their birth. The 
most interesting compositions of this 
type, and those which caused the most 
discussion, were the works of the 
Frenchman Olivier Messiaen. Though 
it is not always easy to follow the 
composer, Messiaen’s compositions are 
deeply impressive and indicative of the 
agitation of our times which is ex- 
pressed in all of the arts. 

One would expect among Austrian 
composers a situation similar to post 
World War I times when pent-up 
energies gave vent to great creative 
activity. In other words, there should 
be no end of new masters and their 
works. But there is absolutely noth- 
ing. The Austrians have waited in 
vain for the performance of some 
noteworthy compositions. Of course, 
one must make allowances; perhaps 
not all the creations of the past seven 
years have been presented and per- 
haps some, not known to the public 
as yet. are in the process of comple- 
tion. Despite such allowances the fact 
remains that no work of European 
significance has been created in the 
past seven years. Why is this? 

One must remember that in the 
Nazi period people were under con- 
stant inner and outer oppression. Pub- 






lic and private life were dominated by 


a feeling of fear and insecurity. Ad- 
versaries of the regime had to be pre- 
pared to have the Wehrmacht or the 
Gestapo descend on them at any mo- 
ment—a condition surely not con- 
ducive to creative effort. Added to this 
were innumerable privations especially 
during the last years of the war. Many 
of the great works of the past came to 
life under adverse circumstances, but 
surely the composers of former times 
would have laid down their pens if 
forced to endure the privations of our 
generation, 

Another difficulty must be men- 
tioned. During the past years Austria 
was completely cut off from the music 
of the rest of the world. Only con- 
servative and traditional music was 
furthered by the Reichsmusikkammer. 
Imagine the position of young musi- 
cians, many of them certainly talented ! 
What new music they heard was not 
worth listening to and what could have 
stimulated and inspired was “ver- 
boten.” The older generations are bet- 
ter off but cannot begin where they 
were forced to stop in 1933 or 1938. 


There is a more conservative group 
among the composers and a more rev- 
olutionary progressive group. The 
first group leans towards the classical 
tradition and is easily accessible to the, 
every-day public, but is not significant 
for the progress of music. The avant- 
garde, represented by the Schoenberg 
group and several interesting young 
individualists, composes for a small 
circle consisting almost entirely of 
musicians. There does not seem to be 
the crass difference between the popu- 
lar and progressive music in America, 
France and Russia. Surely, a_ better 
acquaintance with the modern music 
of other countries would help young 
Austrian composers to find a synthesis. 

Among the many orchestra and 
chamber music societies, theaters and 
opera houses there are two _ institu- 
tions which have achieved world re- 
nown. In the past months the Vienna 
Philharmonic and the State Opera 
have again emerged at the top. The 
famous old Philharmonic grew up 
with Mozart, Beethoven, Bruckner 
and Brahms. Because of this they re- 
tain their traditional attitude. It is 
also typical of them to maintain a 
close connection to the cultural life in 
Vienna and to the landscape. They 
are unsurpassable in the rendering of 
music with an undertone of local color 
such as Schubert’s B Minor Sym- 
phony. The orchestra is not so much 
an excellent instrument as a living 
body. As such it is extremely sensi- 
tive and not every conductor can han- 
dle it. In the past year and a half 
many conductors have tried their luck 
with it but no suitable partnership has 
been achieved. Paul Paray of the 
Colonne Orchestra conducted most 
often and also took it on tour. As the 
Philharmonic Society’s old building 
was undamaged by war, the first con- 
cert at the end of the war was held 
there. 


Britten Opera to Receive 
American Premiere 


Giovanni Cardelli, general manager 
of the Opera Theatre of Chicago, ar- 
rived in New York recently with 
Paul Breisach to audition singers for 
the American premiere of Benjamin 
Britten’s opera, The Rape of Lucretia, 
to be given in May. 

Mr. Cardelli and Mr. Breisach have 
decided against holding general audi- 
tions and instead, have invited a num- 
ber of singers to audition for the eight 
roles. The work is extremely exact- 
ing, they state, requiring the maxi- 
mum of acting as well as singing 
ability. 

The Opera Theatre resumed its 
war-interrupted program early in 
March with the presentation of 
Mozart’s The Abduction from the 
Seraglio. Since its inception in, 1940 


it has sought to present at least one 
unusual work each season. 
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Music in Belgium 
(Continued from page 5) 


while Belgium has two remarkable 
violinists in Arthur Grumiaux and 
Carl van Neste both of whom 
have established reputations abroad. 
Aimée van de Wiele, a Landowska 
pupil is a highly accomplished 
harpsichord player noted for her 
interpretation of the Goldberg Vari- 
ations. The young duo pianists, 
Henry Piette and Janine Reding, 
have an extensive modern repertory 
including the Bartok Double Con- 
certo which they play with a won- 
derful sense of ensemble. 


A product of the war is the 
flourishing movement of the ‘Jeu- 
nesses Musicales’ (Musical Youth) 
founded in 1940 by Marcel Cuvelier, 
originally as a national organiza- 
tion to counter-act Nazi influence 
among the youth. This nation-wide 
movement provides concerts for 
young people given by eminent 
artists and calculated to develop 
their musical taste and judgement. 


From 1940 to 1945 the member- 
ship of the Jeunesses Musicales rose 
from two to 11,000, and the mag- 
nificent Palais des Beaux Arts is 
often packed with an enthusiastic 
audience of young people who have 
come, now, to appreciate the best 
examples of modern music and will 
listen with rapt pleasure to Stra- 
vinsky’s Nightingale, conducted by 
Ansermet, or a Honegger cantata. 
From Belgium the movement has 
spread to Holland, France and 
Switzerland and following the in- 
ternational congress of the Musical 
Youth held in Brussels last May, it 
was resolved to develop an inter- 
national scheme providing for the 
exchange of young artists and for 
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Jean Pol 

Arthur Grumiaux, Belgian violinist 

and soloist at the concerts of the 
Brussels Philharmonic Society 


co-operation in concert organization 
and the teaching of music in 
schools. 

Belgian musical life is, however, 
by no means entirely centred in 
Brussels, and it is characteristic of 
Belgium that the provincial towns 
should take special pride in their 
indigenous activities. Liége has an 
energetic and intelligent conductor 
in Fernand Quinet, the director of 
the Orchestra of the Conservatoire 
which, incidentally, is shortly to 
open a museum containing the in- 
struments, relics and library of the 
great Liégel violinist, Eugéne Ys- 
saye. Ten concerts a year are given 
under Quinet’s direction with the 
co-operation of such distinguished 
soloists as the French pianists, 
Monique de la Bruchollerie and 
Lazare Lévy. 

At Antwerp the moving spirit is 
Louis de Vocht whose St. Cecilia 
Choir gives performances, con- 
sidered to be of the highest stand- 
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Music in London 


(Continued from page 5) 


reappearing shortly in the seldom- 
heard cello concerto of Arnold Bax in 
the BBC Music of Our Time series. 

At the height of the fuel crisis Ivar 
Johnsen, Norwegian pianist, made a 
memorable debut at the Albert Hall 
in the Grieg concerto, with Dobrowen 
conducting. The glacial temperature 
of the barely-heated hall forced the 
orchestra to keep their overcoats on 
but Johnsen had an ovation from his 
shivering audience and the satisfaction, 
next morning, of exceptionally fine 
press notices. 

Future plans of the London Phil- 
harmonic include a Beethoven festival 
to be conducted by Victor de Sabata 
and participation in the new season 
of concerts at the gigantic Harringay 
Stadium when the French Orchestre 
National and Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
Royal Philharmonic will also appear. 
The BBC Symphony, with Sir Adrian 
Boult, is shortly giving a continental 
tour, appearing in Paris, Brussels and 
Amsterdam. 

Visiting orchestras from five coun- 
tries are contributing to London’s mu- 
sic. The London Philharmonic which 
has for some years pursued an enter- 
prising policy of inviting foreign or- 
chestras to perform in its regular Lon- 
don concerts has now extended an in- 
vitation to La Scala Orchestra. It 
will be the first Italian orchestra to 
visit Britain and will be heard in Lon- 
don in late spring under its con- 
ductor Victor de Sabata, now well 
known to English audiences. Other 
orchestras participating in the Lon- 
don Philharmonic series have been 
the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 
and the Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, while others shortly due to 
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appear are the Czech Philharmonic, 
the Vienna Philharmonic and_ the 
French Orchestre National. Follow- 
ing the visit to the continent last year 
of the London Philharmonic, the BBC 


Symphony will perform in Paris, 
Brussels and Amsterdam in_ the 
spring. 


Concert Congestion 


American musicians who visit Lon- 
don are often perplexed by what 
seems to be a congestion of concerts, 
particularly over the week-end when 
five or six orchestras may be per- 
forming in halls or theatres only re- 
cently associated with music. Albert 
Hall, despite its forbidding size and 
acoustics, not to speak of its forbid- 
ding temperature in recent weeks, is 
still the home of the BBC Symphony 
concerts, the Proms and the Royal 
Philharmonic concerts. The main Lon- 
don Philharmonic concerts take place 
at Covent Garden. The People’s Pal- 
ace in the East End is the home of 
special concerts of a less popular type 
given by the BBC. The New Lonaon 
Orchestra performs at the Cambridge 
Theatre. Still another hall to be used 
in the summer is the Harringay Sta- 
dium, normally used for greyhound 
racing and seating no less than 12,000 
people. Whoever thought that, since 
the destruction of the Queen’s Hall, 
London was without a concert hall 
will find now that there are perhaps 
too many. 

On her return from America Dame 
Myra Hess has been engaged by the 
BBC to perform the entire series of 
Mozart’s twenty-two piano concertos. 
The series illustrating the develop- 
ment of Mozart in many varied as- 
pects was given by Myra Hess at her 
National Gallery concerts during the 
war. The repeat performance, now be- 
ing given, is well calculated to display 
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Marcel Cuvelier, director general of the 
Brussels Philharmonic Society 


ing, of such works as Berlioz’s 
Damnation of Faust and Honeg- 
ger’s Jeanrie au Bucher. Cathedral 
music is maintained on a high level 
at Mechlin, under the direction of 
Mgr. Van Nuffel, at Bruges, by the 
Cantores and at the abbeys of 
Marédsous and Mont-César, both 
noted for Gregorian chant. 

The best Belgian organists are 
considered to be Flor Petters at 
Mechlin and Charles Hens at St. 
Gudule in Brussels. The Belgian 
scholar, Charles van den Borren, 
known throughout the world for his 
studies of early Flemish musicians, 
is associated with the Musica An- 
tiqua ensemble under the direction 
of Safford Cape, an American mu- 
sician long resident in Belgium, 
which devotes itself to the perform- 
ance of medieval and Renaissance 
music. 
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the consummate artistry and devotion 
of a musician who has long been en- 
deared to the public. Michelangeli, the 
Italian pianist, and the Romanian, 
Dinu Lipatti, are considered among 
the front rank of virtuoso pianists re- 
cently here on visits. 

Kirsten Flagstad was heard in an- 
other Wagner concert before her de- 
parture for America and also in a 
Lieder recital including examples of 
Schubert and Brahms and Wagner’s 
Wesendonck Lieder. The great singer 
was at her best in Senta’s Ballad from 
The Flying Dutchman of which she 
gave a performance of exquisite ease 
and purity of tone. Other singers in 
the news and who will be worth 
watching are Stanley Pope who took 
over the role of Scarpia from Mariano 
Stabile in Tosca at the Cambridge 
Theatre and Eugenia Zareska, the 
Polish mezzo-soprano, who made a 
successful appearance with the London 
Philharmonic in arias from La Fa- 
vorita, Figaro and Il Barbiere. Pierre 
Bernac, greatly admired for his sen- 
sitive renderings of modern French 
songs, has given several recitals here 
recently, accompanied by Francis 
Poulenc. Nadia Boulanger brought 
with her two distinguished singers, 
Flore Wendt and Yvon le Marc’- 
Hadour, to take part in her memorable 
performance of Fauré’s Requiem. 

Maurice Eisenberg has successfully 
maintained his reputation of long 
standing in London in performances, 
noted in a recent dispatch, of the 
Dvorak and Bax Concertos. His re- 
cital at the Wigmore Hall was enthu- 
siastically received. Fernando Ger- 
mani, heard in a series of Bach re- 
citals and Jeanne Demessieux, the re- 
markable voung pupil of Marcel 


Dupré, are two organists of outstand- 
ing ability. 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent has recorded 








for the films the latest score of Ben- 
jamin Britten’s A Young Person's 
Guide to the Orchestra, consisting of 
a set of variations and a fugue on a 
theme of Purcell. Sir Adrian Boult 
has conducted Stravinsky's Symphony 
in G Minor. The long-awaited new 
string quartet of William Walton will 
shortly be given its first performance 


by the Blech String Quartet. Alan 
Rawsthorne is writing a ballet for 
production by the Sadler’s Wells 


Company. Michael Tippett’s new Sym- 
phony has been given at the Morley 
College Concerts which also gave two 
memorable performances of Monte- 
verdi’s Vespers under Walter Goelr 
Edmund Rubbra, Lennox Berkeley 
and Elisabeth Lutyens are prominent 
names at concerts of contemporary 
music, 

Yehudi and Hepzibah Menuhin are 
returning to give a recital at the Al- 
bert Hall. Jussi Bjoerling, Milstein, 
Brailowsky and Uninsky are among 
other notable musicians whom we are 
shortly expecting, the list later in- 
cluding Heifetz, Malcuzynski, Arrau, 
Rubinstein and Leonard Warren who 
has not previously appeared in Lon- 
don. The well-known impresario Har- 
old Holt is organizing a series of 
Inter-Dominion tours for several art- 
ists of international standing among 
them Solomon, Claudio Arrau_ and 
Joan Hammond. 





Music in Portugal 
(Continued from page 43) 


Iolanda Gardini, Loenildo Bellon, 
Mati Piarotti, Dante Caselli and 
Mario Tomasini with Mario Cor 
done conductor. In mentioning 


opera it might be interesting to cite 
that it was a Portuguese baritone, 
Maurice Bensaude, who created the 
role in La Bohéme and who with 
Caruso, Sembrich, Bonci and other 
famous singers gave the premieres 
of a number of celebrated operas 
in the foremost cities of Europe. 
Some rare recordings of this sing- 
er, whose name is familiar to Met- 
ropolitan Opera audiences of the 
past century, are in possession ot 
an American collector. 





Plans Made for 
Scotch Festival 


Orchestras, Soloists, Opera 
and Ballet Scheduled to 


Appear 


The Edinburgh 1947 International 
Festival of Music and Drama will be 
held at Edinburgh, Scotland, trom 
Aug. 24 to Sept. 13. The festival will 
open with the Service of Praise and 
Thanksgiving in St. Giles Cathedral. 
The event, which will assemble some 
of the world’s foremost stars in the 
musical realm of orchestral concerts, 
opera, recitals, and drama, will be 
under the direction of The Rt. Hon. 
Sir John I, Falconer, LL.D., W:S. 

In the field of music are the names 


of Bruno Walter conducting the 
Vienna Philharmonic; Paul Paray 
conducting L’Orchestre Colonne; 


John Barbirolli conducting the Halle 
Orchestra soloists; Malcolm Sargent 


conducting The Liverpool Philhar- 
monic; Walter Susskind conducting 
The Scottish Orchestra, and Ian 


Whyte conducting The BBC Scottish 
Orchestra. A three weeks’ season ot 
opera will be presented by the Glynde- 
bourne Opera. Arrangements also have 
been made for the appearances 01 many 
soloists. 

A two weeks’ season of ballet will 
be given at the Empire Theatre by 
the Sadler’s Wells Ballet. 
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LITTLE mere than 25 years ago 
d a young Russian violinist, Efrem 
Zimbalist, came 
to America to 


inake his debut 
under the aus- 
pices of the 
Wolfsohn Bu- 
reau of which 
A. F. Adams 
was the head. 
A few weeks 
ago the same 
violinist re- 


turned to the 
Adams “family” 
when he joined 
the management 
of Jack Adams, 
son of the head of the now defunct 
Wolfsohn Bureau. In the intervening 
quarter century the Russian violinist 
has become world famous not only as 
a violinist but also as a composer. 

For the last six years his dutics as 
director of the Curtis Institute of 
Music have largely absorbed his time 
and precluded extensive concert en- 
gagements, but next season he will 
nake a coast to coast tour under the 
Adams management. 

Mr. Zimbalist’s return to the con- 
cert stage will introduce tu the Amer- 
ican public the virtuoso’s First Violin 
Concerto in C Minor which will be 
played wherever he is soloist with an 
orchestra 





Efrem Zimbalist 


FTER three years in the United 
States 


Joseph Battista, 
pianist, has 
joined the Con- 
cert Manage- 
ment Arthur 
Judson, division 
of Columbia 
Concerts. Mr. 
Battista is the 
third pupil of 
Olga Sama- 
roff’s to join 
the Judson 
roster. 

The pianist 
was born and 
educated in 

Philadelphia, in 

public schools and at the Philadelphia 

Conservatory. Later he studied at the 
Juilliard Graduate School on a fellow- 

ship. Mr. Battista made his debut 

with the Philadelphia Orchestra under 

Eugene Ormandy in January of 1939. 

Since that time he has played widely 

with orchestras and in solo recitals in 

this country and in South America. 


\rmy, 





Joseph Battista 


~ TILL another Army veteran, Eddie 
\ Katz, violinist, who made his first 
post war ap- 
pearance in 
New York last 
October, will 
continue’ his 
career under the 
management of 
Chafles L. 


Wagner. Re- 
cently Mr. Katz 
has been heard 


in Wednesday 
night recitals 





over New 
York’s WNYC 
and has toured Eddie Katz 


New England 

and the mid west. Mr. Katz owns ex- 
clusive performing rights to Gretcha- 
ninoff’s only violin concerto. 


HE conductor of the Indianapolis 


_* Symphony, Fabien Sevitzky, has 
joined the management of NCAC, 
according to Marks Levine. Mr. 


Sevitzky, who appeared at Carnegie 
Hall with the Indianapolis Symphony 
on Feb. 15 during its cross country 
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UNDER NEW MANAGEMENTS 


concert tour, is celebrating his 10th 
anniversary as its conductor. 

In addition to his duties with the 
Indianapolis orchestra, Mr. Sevitzky 
has appeared as guest conductor with 
the NBC Symphony, the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony and City 
Symphony Orchestras, the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, and the orchestras of 
Chicago, Detroit, Washington (Na- 
tional), Los Angeles, Toronto, Mon- 
treal and Vancouver 





Franco Mannino 


Arnold Eidus 


WO young artists, Arnold Eidus, 

23-year-old violinist, and Franco 
Mannino, 22-year-old Italian pianist, 
have been added to the roster of Con- 
solidated Concerts Corporation, George 
Engles, president. 

Mr. Eidus won the Jacques Thibaud 
International Competition for violin- 
ists in Paris last December. Subse- 
quently he made an extensive Euro- 
pean tour, appearing as guest soloist 
with the Colonne and Conservatoire 
Orchestras of Paris, the Royal Phil- 
harmonic and National Symphony of 
London, Vienna Philharmonic, Buda- 
pest Philharmonic, Conservatoire Or- 
chestras of Antwerp and Brussels and 
Monte Carlo Orchestre de 1l’Opéra. 
He will return to the United States 
in April. 

Mr. Mannino has been acclaimed in 
his native land and compared favor- 
ably with Busoni. A_ graduate olf 
Santa Cecilia Academy in Rome, he 
made his debut in that city in 1941 
and shortly afterwards appeared with 
orchestra under Bernardino Molinari 
at the Augusteo. Thereafter, except 
for a period when he was forced by 
the Germans to abandon his career, 
he appeared with the major symphony 
orchestras of Italy and gave numer- 
ous recitals. His American recital 
debut took place in January. 


ETURNING to the concert stage 

for a series of spring recitals, 
Dorotha Pow- 
ers, violinist, 
will appear 
under the aegis 
of Andrew 
Schulhof. The 
dates for her 
appearances are 
to be announced 
shortly. Mean- 
while an exten- 
sive tour of re- 
citals and or- 
chestral engage- 
ments for the 
fall is in the 
making. A pupil 
of the late Leopold Auer, Miss Pow- 
ers will play an $80,000 Earl of Ply- 
mouth Stradivarius. 





Dorotha Powers 


EXT season Town Hall will be 

the scene of the first New York 
recital by the Alma Trio composed of 
Adolph Baller, piano, Roman Toten- 
berg, violin, and Gabor Rejto, cello. 
The trio which was formed while the 
three artists were visiting at the Alma 
estate of Yehudi Menuhin in Cali- 
fornia, has just joined the manage- 








Alma Trio 


The 


ment of W. Colston Leigh. They have 
given concerts in the east as well as 
on the Pacific coast. 


Site Selected 
for Opera House 


Plans for Los Angeles 
War Memorial Are Dis- 


closed 
Los ANGELES.—Los Angeles’ War 
Memorial Auditorium and Opera 


House, the multi-million-dollar proj- 
ect being developed by Greater Los 
Angeles Plans, Inc., recently took a 
great step forward as selected build- 
ing sites were revealed and financial 
support was pledged for the civic and 
cultural enterprise. 

More than 200 business and civic 
leaders attending a Biltmore Hotel 
luncheon were first to learn what has 
been for more than a year one of the 
best kept secrets in Los Angeles—the 
23-acre downtown site of the audito- 
rium and the 1ll-acre Wilshire district 
site of the opera house. 

Officers of Greater Los Angeles 
Plans explained that the great secrecy 
which has attended the final selection 
of sites for the two structures had 
been mandatory to prevent real estate 
speculation. Much of the property 1s 
now covered by option or has been 
purchased outright. 

Committeemen of Greater Los An- 
geles Plans, Inc., a non-profit civic 
group, have spent more than two years 
in choosing the sites. When the proj- 
ect was first brought up for consider- 
ation by the directors of Greater Los 
Angeles Plans, the public and inter- 
ested groups were asked to present 
tentative site suggestions. The site and 
architectural committee had _ before 
them for final consideration six site 
proposals for the opera house and five 
for the auditorium. 

The opera house site was selected 
for its ready access to public trans- 
portation, minimum traffic congestion, 
adequate nearby hotel and restaurant 
facilities and proximity to public park- 
ing areas and to existing structures 
that will readily harmonize with the 
beauty and dignity of the building. 

The auditorium site in downtown 
Los Angeles was chosen because of 
its accessibility to present and planned 
parkways and freeways. It is conve- 
nient to hotels, present and contem- 
plated, so that large conventions may 
conveniently meet. Of particular im- 
portance is its proximity to the busi- 
ness center so that day to day rew- 
enues could be obtained from its sev- 
eral thousand car park. 

The auditorium, which is to have 
a maximum seating capacity of 30,000 
persons, is expected to make Los An- 
geles a principal convention city in the 
United States, in addition to provid- 
ing an arena large enough for the 
presentation of indoor spectacles and 
major athletic events. Adjoining struc- 





tures are planned to provide appropri- 
ate facilities for the veterans of the 
armed forces. 

The seating capacity of the opera 
house will be determined by subse- 
quent studies of similar existing struc- 
tures and from the recommendations 
of technical engineers, including acous- 
tical engineers. In addition to housing 
the seasons of the San Francisco 
Opera and Metropolitan Opera com- 
panies, it will provide a suitable home 
for the Los Angeles Civic Light 
Opera Association and the Southern 
California Symphony Association, and 
other civic cultural groups. 


Opera Companies 
Visit Baltimore 


La Scala, Southern and 
Civic Groups Offer Total 
of Seven Hearings 


BALTIMORE.—The Philadelphia La 
Scala Opera closed its series of local 
performances at the Lyric recently 
with an excellent performance of 
Lucia in which Hilde Reggiani, in the 
title role, gave great pleasure. Nino 
Martini, Alexander Sved, Mildred Ip- 
polito, Ugo Novelli, John Rossi and 
John Miller were of the supporting 
cast. Giuseppe Bamboschek was the 
conductor. These presentations are 
under the local management of the 
Bonney Concert Bureau. 

The Southern Opera Association, 
an organization new to local musical 
activities, launched its career with 
four excellent performances of Moz- 
art’s The Abduction from the Harem 
at Cadoa Hall. Alberto Sciaretti con- 
ducted. The cast included Evelyn Sal- 


isbury, Kent Williams Lillian Van 
Cleef, Charles Curtis and Ralph 
Roberts. 


The Baltimore Civic Opera, Eugene 
Martinet, director, presented two per- 
formances of Pinafore in which John 
Charles Thomas was the star appear- 
ing as Sir Joseph Porter, and between 
the acts interpolating a recital of song 
favorites. Large audiences enjoyed 
these performances. For the first time 
in its career the Baltimore Civic 
Opera Company gave performances 
in nearby cities in Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. 

C. C. Cappell’s bookings have in- 
cluded appearances of James Melton, 
tenor, Feb. 12; Martha Graham and 
dance company, Feb. 17; Rosario and 
Antonio and company, Feb. 27. 

The programs at the Peabody Conser- 
vatory of Music included an all-Brahms 
Lieder program by Lotte Lehmann, 
Feb. 24; an all-Brahms ensemble pro- 
gram by the Budapest String Quartet 
assisted by Frank Sheridan, pianist, 
Feb. 22; a concert by the London 
String Quartet, March 1. The second 
faculty recital, Feb. 21 was given by 
Oscar Shumsky, violinist, Pasquale 
Tallarico, pianist, and Jerry Knop, 
hornist, again all-Brahms. 

Continuing the Brahms festival was 
the program of the third recital on 
eb. 28 by Austin Conradi, pianist, 
and faculty member. Alice Gerstl 
Duschak, soprano, member of the fac- 
ulty gave a Brahms Lieder program 
with Leroy F. Evans at the piano on 
March 7. 

These Brahms programs are given 
in commemoration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the composer’s death, a 
tribute arranged through Reginald 
Stewart, the director of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music. 

The Baltimore Music Club _ pro- 
grams of Feb. 15 and March 1 were 
presented by William Chalmers, bari- 
tone; Shura Dvorine, pianist ; George 
Bolek and John Kock as assisting 
pianists; Betty Ann Dukehart, so- 
prano; Saralee Liss, contralto; Amos 
Allen, pianist, and Irma Alexander 
accompanist. FRANZ BorNSCHEIN 
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National Gallery 
Begins Festival 


Capital Hears Two New 
American Works at In- 
itial Concerts 


WasHinctTon, D. C.—Historically 
important concerts in the capital were 
the first two in the National Gallery 
of Art’s annual American Music Fes- 
tival. The Festival began on March 
2, in the Gallery’s East Garden Court 
with the Gordon String Quartet play- 
ing three quartets by American com- 
posers, two of them for the first time 
anywhere. They were Norman Lock- 
wood’s Quartet No. 6 and John Ver- 
rall’s No. 1, both enormously reward- 
ing. The program closed with the 
Randall Thompson Quartet No. 1 
which is by now an established Amer- 
ican work. All three compositions 
were played with the Gordon’s cus- 
tomary suavity and devotion. 

The second concert came the follow- 
ing Sunday—the series takes up all 
five Sundays in March—with John 
Kirkpatrick’s delightful recital of 
American works for piano. This 
opened with Ross Lee Finney’s Sonata 
No. 4 (Christmastime, 1945) and in- 
cluded shorter works by Carl Ruggles, 
Stephen Foster, Daniel Gregory 
Mason, John’ Lessard, Theodore 
Chanler, Hunter Johnson, and for a 
smashing finale, one of Gottschalk’s 
bravura triumphs on Latin themes. 


Baltimoreans Visit 


The Baltimore Symphony paid a 
visit with Jascha Heifetz its soloist. 
Reginald Stewart’s program for the 
occasion opened with Lukas Foss’ 
Pantomime, followed by the Franck 
Symphony. Mr. Heifetz played the 
Brahms Violin Concerto. This was a 
C. C. Cappel offering. 

The National Symphony presented 
one of its Wednesday evening all- 
subscription concerts with Fritz 
Kreisler playing Mozart and Mr. 
Kindler leading the Sibelius Second. 
In its next two concerts the symphony 
presented three new works: Robert 
Russell Bennett’s Overture to an 
Imaginary Drama and Joseph Wag- 
ner’s Festival Processions. On that 
program, Eugene List was the soloist 
in the Shostakovich Piano Concerto. 
Then on Wednesday evening, the Pre- 
lude and Marche from Suite in Minia- 
ture, by the 19-year-old Baltimorean, 
Clement Otis, Jr. was played. The 
soloist was the ever popular Artur 
Rubinstein in Mozart and Chopin. 

Two days later, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra returned to play the 
Brahms Variations on a Theme of 
Haydn and the Creston Second Sym- 
phony. The second half was incom- 
parable with pianist William Kapell 
and Mr. Ormandy collaborating in a 
magnificent performance of the Pro- 
kofieff Concerto No. 3. 

On March 9, the National Sym- 
phony offered in one of its regular 
afternoon concerts the Mozart Sym- 
phony No. 29 in A, Glinka’s Overture 
to Russlan and Ludmilla, and Strauss’ 
Ein Heldenleben. 

Earlier orchestral concerts of note 
were the appearance of Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist with the National Symphony 
in the Beethoven Emperor Concerto 
under Mr. Kindler’s baton; a concert 
led by Andre Kostelanetz with the 
same orchestra; and programs which 
had Alexander Sved, and Blanche 
Thebom and Dorothy Kirsten as guest 
soloists. The Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo appeared during the first week 
in February. The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra gave one of regular subscrip- 


tion concerts with Zino Francescatti 
as soloist in the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto. AupDREY WALz 





Contralto on Tour 


Naomi Watson, contralto, is mak- 
ing numerous recital appearances 
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ANNE GANNETT SCHOLARSHIP AWARDED 


On the occasion of the first presentation of the Anne Gannett Scholarship of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs at the Art Club, Providence, R. |., 
are (left to right) John O. Pastore, Governor of Rhode Island; Mrs. Guy Pat- 
terson Gannett, president of the National Federation of Music Clubs; David 
Laurent, recipient of the award; Ruth Tripp, president of the Monday Morning 
Musical Club, and Dr. F. Maurice Cochran, vice-president of Brown University 


ProvipENcE, R. I.—David Laurent, 
baritone, a student at Brown Univer- 
sity, was the first recipient of the 
scholarship under the Anne M. Gan- 
nett fund of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs in a ceremony at the 
Art Club on Feb. 19. The presentation 
was made by the president of the 
National Federation, Mrs. Guy Pat- 
terson Gannett of Portland, Me. The 
occasion was honored by the presence 
of Governor John O. Pastore who 
brought greetings. 

Ruth Tripp, president of the Mon- 
day Morning Musical Club, introduced 
the speakers who included the Federa- 
tion’s war service chairman, Mrs. Ada 
Holding Miller of Providence, and 
Arlan R. Coolidge of the department 
of music, Brown University, who 
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throughout the middle west and east 
between her teaching commitments in 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. Among her 
engagements are appearances at Eden 
Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo.; 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio; Park 
Ridge, Champaign and Galesburg, 
Ill.; Gary, Ind.; Philadelphia, Lan- 
caster and Easton, Pa. 


Rhode Islanders 
On Second Tour 


Madeira Leads Group 
with Emma Beldan as 
Guest Soloist 





PROVIDENCE.—The second state-wide 
tour of the Rhode Island Philharmonic 
was inaugurated in the School of De- 
sign auditorium on Jan. 2 when Fran- 
cis Madeira led the group in a 
program featuring the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Schubert and a first Rhode 
Island performance of an American 
work, Woltmann’s Solitude. 

The soloist was a native of the 
state, Emma Beldan, soprano, who 
was impressive in three works of 
varied character, Porgi Amor from 
Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro, 
Du bist der Lenz from Die Walkire 
by Wagner and Ritorna Vincitor 
from Aida. The orchestra was heard 
to best advantage in the Schubert. 

Leonard Bernstein conducted the 
Boston Symphony in its concert at 
the Metropolitan on Jan. 28. The 
program brought Beethoven’s Leonore 
Overture No. 3, the same composer’s 





brought the felicitations of the Uni- 
versity administration and_ student 
body. Following the presentation of 
the award, Mr. Laurent accompanied 
by Louise Winsor, gave a brief recital 
which included the aria Non piu andrai 
from The Marriage of Figaro. Mr. 
Laurent is a pupil of Royal Dadmun 
in this city. Among those in the in- 
vited audience were Mr. and Mrs. 
Dadmun, vice-president of Brown 
University, and Mrs. F. Morris Coch- 
ran, Mrs. George Hail, former vice- 
president of the National Federation, 
Irene Mulick, a past president of the 
Rhode Island Federation, Federation 
representatives from _ neighboring 
states and presidents of many of the 
music Clubs in Providence. <A. R.C. 
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Seventh Symphony, and Stravinsky's 
Rites of Spring. 

Maryla Jonas, pianist, captivated 
the large Community Concert audi- 
ence in the Metropolitan Theater on 
Jan. 21 by her unusually beautiful 
tone and sensitive musicianship. 

The Brown-Pembroke Concert Ser- 
ies continued on Jan. 23 when Alex- 
ander Schneider, violinist, and Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, gave a re- 
cital of music by Bach, Couperin and 
Mozart in Alumnae Hall, Pembroke 
College. 

Salvatore Baccaloni was the fea- 
tured attraction of a performance of 
The Barber of Seville directed by 
Danilo Scotti at the Metropolitan on 
Jan. 23. The excellent cast included 
Elena Danese as Rosina, Franco Per- 
ulli as Almaviva, Enzo Mascherini as 
Figaro and Nicholas DiMarzo as 
Basilio. A large audience was greatly 
pleased by the performance which un- 
doubtedly was one of the best under 
the baton of the local conductor. 

On the same evening Chopin Club 
presented as its Guest Night artists, 
Jan Cherniavsky, pianist, and Mich 
ael Cherniavsky, cellist, in Plantations 
Auditorium, This w2s an outstanding 
performance by artists of merit. 

Work of very high quality was ex- 
hibited by the Valpariso University 
Choir, Richard Schoenbohm, director, 
which sang in Alumnae Hall on Feb. 
10, performing a cappella and by 
memory. 

Among visiting artists during re- 
cent weeks were Lauritz Melchior, 
tenor, who appeared at the Metropoli- 
tan Theatre with an orchestra con- 
ducted by Otto Seyfert on Jan. 8 and 
the dancer, Pearl Primus, with her 
company at the School of Design 








auditorium under the auspices of the 
Wheeler School of Jan. 14 

St. Dunstan’s Boy Choristers led by 
their co-directors, T. James Hallan, 
and Ralph A. Harris, sang in Alum- 
nae Hall on Jan. 17. 

The Providence Philharmonic, 
Domenico Lombardi, conductor, ap- 
peared in Central High School audi- 
torium on Feb. 4. Rose Brouillard, 
soprano, was the soloist. The pro- 
gram included Mozart's Jupiter Sym- 
phony and ‘Tchaikovsky's Italian 
Caprice. The soloist chose arias by 
Puccini and Verdi. 
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Baltimore Opera 
Visits Washington 


Thomas Sings in Per- 
formance of Pinafore— 
La Scala Heard 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Capital 
continues to enjoy a variety of enter- 
tainment, some of it provided by or- 
ganizations from neighorboring cities. 
On Feb. 17, the Baltimore Civic Opera 
Company came to town aboard the 
HMS Pinafore with John Charles 
Thomas as captain of that redoubtable 
vessel. His crew were amateurs sing- 
ing for the fun of it and he had a 40- 
piece orchestra to support him, but 
Mr. Thomas easily ran away with the 
show. His antics delighted alike his 
audience and supporting players. The 
visit was the first venture sponsored 
here by the Hayes Concert Bureau. 

The Philadelphia La Scala Opera 
came back to town with Donizetti's 
Lucia di Lammermoor on Feb. 11. 
The top flight cast included Elena 
Danese and Ugo Novelli from Milan’s 
La Scala and Bruno Landi and 
Alexander Sved from the Metropoli 
tan Opera. 

That week there were two recitals 
which vied in popularity. For his 
second attraction, Patrick Hayes 
brought Lauritz Melchior and much 
the same audience was on hand to 
hear James Melton the following 
Thursday evening. Another recital in 
Mrs. Dorsey’s series was that of Bidu 
Sayao on March 2. 

A Martha Graham evening was 
unremittingly somber, but Miss 
Graham and her company has a large 
and devoted following here. 

These weeks also brought Ezio 
Pinza in a program of solid interest, 
and for variety, recital fans could 
take in the Segovia concert at the 
Shoreham Hotel on Feb. 19, sponsored 
by the Chamber Music Guild. 

Three interesting concerts were 
under Mrs. Dorsey’s sponsorship, only 
one of them in her regular series. 
That was Jascha Heifetz on Jan. 14. 
Far from hackneyed, too, were the 
programs staged and played by Draper 
and Adler, whom Mrs. Dorsey pre- 
sented on Jan. 19. On Feb, 2, Mrs. 
Dorsey brought Maryla Jonas to the 
capital. 

C. C. Cappel’s offered Alec Temple- 
ton on Jan. 23. 

As usual, the unusual was featured 
in the East Garden Court of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art where Richard 
Bales, director, gave his faithful 
audiences three of the most satisfying 
recitals heard lately. On Jan. 12, 
Helen McGraw, pianist, played one of 
her remarkable programs, notable for 
three fine first performances in the 
capital: that of Lukas Foss’ Introduc- 
tion and Two-Part Invention ; 
3ergma’s Three Fantasies; and Ross 
Lee Finney’s Sonata No. 4. On Jan. 
26, José Echaniz played a program 
hardly surprising in itself but  bril- 
liantly performed. It moved chrono- 


logically from Haydn to Falla. Irene 
Marik, Hungarian pianist, demon- 
strated her splendid abilities in a 


program that combined both the estab- 
lished and the new. AupreEy WaLz 
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Blue Flash Photo 


MIAMI OPERA GROUP TAKES TO THE AIR 
The first opera company to tly its entire personnel to another city to present 
an opera is the Miami Opera Guild which flew 78-strong to Orlando, Florida, in 
three chartered planes to give La Bohéme 


A production of La Bohéme, with 
Frederick Jagel, Marita Farell and 
Hugh Thompson of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company singing the leads, 
was presented by Arturo di Filippi’s 
Miami Opera Guild on Jan. 11, 13, 14 
and 16 at the Miami High School 
Auditorium. 

Mr. Jagel sang the Rodolfo; Miss 
Farell the Mimi; and Hugh Thomp- 
son the Marcello; and other singers 
imported for the production included 
Valfrido Patacchi for Colline; Emile 
Renan to do Schaunard; Marybelle 
Norton for the Musetta; and Lloyd 


une 


Cleveland Hears 
Three Conductors 


Szell, Stravinsky and 
Walter Take Baton of 
Orchestra 
(LEVELAND.—The new year in music 
for Cleveland was predominately 


symphonic with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra furnishing exciting programs 
under the baton of George Szell. 
Guest conductors Igor Stravinsky 
and Bruno Walter contributed to the 
interest. — 

Mr. Stravinsky directed the Cleve- 
landers in a program of his own 
works on Jan. 2-4, featuring his Sym- 
phony in Three Movements and the 
Scherzo a la Russe. 

Joseph Knitzer gave a_ brilliant 
performance of the Tchaikovsky Vio- 
lin Concerto with Mr. Szell directing 
on Jan. 16-18. The opening Rounds 
for String Orchestra by David Dia- 
mond revealed a sense of depth and 
beauty of design and Mr. Szell of- 
fered a most inspiring performance 
of the Brahms Fourth Symphony. 

In the concerts of. Jan. 23-25 Ar- 
tur Rubinstein was the soloist reveal- 
ing his customary tonal beauty and 
technical perfection in the Brahms 
Second Concerto. A _ glowing first 
performance here of the * Prokofieff 
Fifth Symphony opened the program. 

The feature of the concerts on Jan. 
30 and Feb. 1 was the Dello Joio 
Ricercari for piano and orchestra, 
with the composer at the piano. This 
work of great originality and the skill 
of the composer as a pianist won 
high praise. 

A feature long to be remembered 
at Severance Hall was the perform- 
ance of the Mahler Fourth Symphony 
on Feb. 20 with Desi Halban, Vien- 
nese soprano, in the finale and with 
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Harris to do Alcindoro and Benoit. 
George Schick conducted, and Tony 
Stivanello was stage director. 

A chorus of 65 local voices was 
trained by Mr. di Filippi for the pro- 
duction. Scenery for the production 
was produced locally and evoked top 
praise from the audience as did the 
singing. 

The opera was also presented in 
Orlando, Fla. on Jan. 9, with the en- 
tire company of 78 persons flown to 
that city in three chartered planes. A 
performance in Ft, Lauderdale on Jan. 
18 followed those in Miami. 
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the distinguished Bruno Walter di- 
recting. Miss Halban became ill and 
the Saturday broadcast and evening 
concert found Marie Simmelink 
Kraft, of the Institute of Music pinch 
hitting in the soprano part on seven 
hours’ notice and without rehearsal. 
She gave a performance that was in- 
spiring. 

The Walter performance of the 
Mozart Symphony in G Minor was 
one of the high spots of the music sea- 
son, 

Changes in the Cleveland Orches- 
tra for next season were announced 
by Mr. Szell, these including the 
appointment of Josef Gingold, of the 
Detroit Orchestra, as concertmaster 
in place of Samuel Thaviu, the en- 
gagement of Ernst Silberstein of the 
Metropolitan Opera orchestra in the 
place of first cellist Harry Fuchs and 
appointment of Bert Gassman as first 
cboe in the place of Phillip Kirch- 
ner. Resignation of Phillip Farkas, 
first horn, was also received. 

Rudolph Ringwall, who presides 
over the Twilight Concerts, Sunday 
afternoons, introduced an innovation, 
this season, calling on first desk men 
to appear as soloists. 

Featured in the Music Hall Artists 
series sponsored by Frederic Gonda, 
Fritz Reiner directed the Pittsburgh 
Symphony in a poorly attended con- 
cert on Jan. 21, a blizzard contribut- 


ing to the lack of patrons. The 
Shostakovich Ninth Symphony. the 
Overture Colas Breugnon by Kaba- 


levsky, the Strauss Don Juan, Ravel’s 
La Valse, and the Kodaly Dances 
From Galanta completed the program, 
in the latter the composer conduct- 
ing. 
Another blizzard kept many chairs 
empty at the concert given on Feb. 
4 in this same course by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony under Dimitri 
Mitropoulos. The Ibert Escales and 
the Rachmaninoff Second Symphony 
were featured. 





Heard earlier in the season with 
the orchestra as soloists were Adolph 


Busch, violinist, and his _ brother, 
Hermann, cellist; Samuel Thaviu, 
concertmaster; Joseph Knizter, vio- 


linist; and Igor Stravinsky as guest 
conductor. Rudolph Ringwall also 
offered additional Twilight concerts 
and led. several programs in Decem- 
ber, including novelties. 

Ex_more Bacon 


Cincinnati Hails 
Annual Festival 


Conservatory Event De- 
voted to Music by Bee- 
thoven 


CINCINNATI.—Audiences that taxed 
the capacity of the concert hall at 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music at- 
tended the three concerts in a Bee- 
thoven Festival given by the Con- 
servatory on March 2, 3 and 4. 

The event was the third annual 
Festival of Music at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory. The first was devoted 
to the works of Bach, the second to 
those of Mozart, and this year’s, 
marking the observance of the 120th 
anniversary of the death of Beethoven, 
was dedicated to the memory of the 
late John A. Hoffman, for many 
years director and dean of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory 


C. Hugo Grimm Directs 


C. Hugo Grimm, head of the con- 
servatory’s department of composition 
and conductor of the Conservatory 
Symphony, who originated these an- 
nual music festivals, directed this 
year’s program. 

The first concert was devoted to a 
chamber music program, under the 
supervision of Artur Bowen, in 
charge of ensemble playing at the 
school. The program included the 
String Quartet in D, Op. 18, No. 3; 
Trio in C, Op. 87 for two oboes and 
English horn; Trio in B Flat, Op. 
11, for violin, cello and piano; Quin- 
tet in E Flat for flute, oboe, clarinet, 
horn and bassoon; and Septet in E 
Flat, Op. 20, for violin, viola, cello, 
contrabass, clarinet, horn and bassoon. 


The soloists were Carl Rubinoff, 
Lois Wolfe, Edwin Moyers, Mary 
Ann Yoder, John Wildman, Pansy 


Buyer, Benjamin McKlveen, William 
Dahlenburg, Michael Donovan, Arthur 
Darack, Dale Schaffner, Joseph 
Blackenship, Olin Blickensderfer, 
George Beeler, Jr., John Renner, 
Betty Olliges. 

Orchestral programs were pres- 
ented Monday and Tuesday evenings, 
March 3 and 4, with Dr. Grimm con- 
ducting. 

At the Monday concert, Eugene 
Goossens, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, was guest conductor dur- 
ing the performance of Beethoven's 
Triple Concerto in C, Op. 56, in 
which Carl Rubinoff, violinist; Mary 
Ann Yoder, cellist; and Norma Mil- 
ler Donovan, pianist, appeared as 
soloists. The other works on the pro- 
gram were the Prometheus Overture, 
the aria, Ah Perfido, with Faye 
Mervis as soloist; the Fourth Sym- 
phony and the Leonore Overture, 
No. 3. : 

The concluding program, March 4, 
featured a chorus composed of alumi 
and students of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, in a performance of the 
Fantasie, C minor, Op. 80, for piano, 
chorus and orchestra. William Hol- 
royd was the piano soloist. Other 
works on the program were the King 
Stephen Overture, violin concerto, 
with Lois Wolfe as soloist; the aria, 
Abscheulicher, from Fidelio, with 
Mary Margaret Stoops as soloist; and 
the Fifth Symphony. 

Mary LEIGHTON 


formances 


Cincinnati Men ' 
Return from Tour 


Goossens Leads Orches- 
tra in 19 Cities—Guests 
Also Heard 





CINCINNATI.—The Cincinnati Sym- 
phony returned on Feb. 26 irom a 
tour of 19 cities as part of its 53 out- 
of-town concerts scheduled for the 
1946-’47 season. The entire series was 
led by Eugene Goossens. 

At earlier January concerts Mr. 
Goossens offered Four Sea Interludes 
from Britten’s Peter Grimes and four 
songs from Mahler’s Lieder Eines 
Fahrenden Gesellen cycle with Don- 
ald Dickson, baritone, as a notable 
soloist. Wagner and Franck works 
rounded out the program. Noteworthy 
in other January concerts were per- 
of Mr. Goossens’ tran- 
scription of Brahms’ sextet for strings ; 
the Sibelius Second Symphony; and 
the Shostakovich Piano Concerto, Op. 
35, with Eugene List as soloist. A 
well arranged French program of 
works by Ravel, Debussy and Schmitt 
was also welcomed. 

Leonard Bernstein led the orchestra 
in the Shostakovich Fifth Symphony 
in January and was also heard as 
soloist in the Beethoven. Piano Con- 
certo, No. 1. Charles Miinch gave a 
notable interpretation of Berlioz’s 
Fantastic Symphony and Zino Fran- 
cescatti played the Mendelssohn Vio- 
lin Concerto under his baton. 

Engene Ormandy led the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in a _ praiseworthy 
concert on Feb. 11 offering music by 
Bach, Shostakovich, Sibelius and 
Strauss. Mary L&iGHToNn 





Brailowsky Gives 
Recital in Cleveland 


Oberlin Choir Offers Premiere 
of Elwell Requiem — Chamber 
Ensembles Active 





CLEVELAND.—Alexander Brailowsky 
thrilled a large audience with his 
playing of the Beethoven Sonata Ap- 
passionata on Feb. 7 and including on 
his program a rather musty Vivaldi 
D Minor Concerto the Scarlatti Pas- 
torale and Capriccio, an assortment 
of Chopin and numbers by Debussy, 
Falla, Fauré and Liszt. 

An unusual feature for which many 
Clevelanders went to Oberlin Feb. 16 
was the premiere performance by the 
Oberlin Musical Union Choir and 
Orchestra with Daniel Harris, bari- 
tone, of the Herbert Elwell Lincoln 
Requiem Aeternam, Maurice Kessler 
directing. It was a most inspiring 
work, given a fine performance. 

The Budapest String Quartet gave 
two concerts here, in each offering in 
notable style chamber programs that 
long will stand out as patterns for 
others to follow. 

The Walden String Quartet, now 
in residence at Cornell University, re- 
turned to its former home here for a 
concert at the Museum of Art Feb. 21. 

Beryl Rubinstein, head of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music gave a most 
inspiring recital at the Institute on 
Jan. 15. 

In the Cleveland Civic Concert 
Course directed by Mrs. Emil Brudno, 
Robert Casadesus on Jan. 24 offered 
six Scarlatti Sonatas, the monumental 
Schumann Etudes Symphoniques, the 
Franck Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
and three Ravel Sketches. 

Etmore Bacon 


Pinzas to Sing in San Francisco 


Ezio Pinza’s daughter Claudia will 
sing opposite her father in both Don 
Giovanni and Faust in the next San 
Francisco Opera season. 
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Sturm to Manage 
Arkansas Symphony 


LITTLE Rock, ArK. — Virginia D 
Sturm has been engaged as executive 
manager of the Arkansas State Sym- 
phony, of which 
William P. 
Hacker is mu- 
sical director. 
Miss Sturm has 
had experience 
both as a music 
editor and as a 
manager in De- 
troit and in 
Dayton, Ohio. 
She is also at 
work on a book 
on the harmon- 
ica, which was 
invented by 
Franklin. 

The Arkansas State Symphony has 
established an artist bureau under Miss 
Sturm’s direction to supply musical 
events to every town in the State 
where it is practicable. Artists will be 
engaged through New York managers. 


Opera and Recital 
Enliven Detroit 


Chamber Ensembles Also 
Add Variety of Schedule 





Virginia Sturm 





of Events 
Detroit. — Ezio Pinza came to 
Music Hall on Feb. 18 with a fine 


program of opera and art song. The 
following ‘week Zino Francescatti be- 
cause of illness was replaced by the 
Detroit Trio in works of Beethoven, 
Brahms and Shostokovitch. The play- 
ers were J. Gingold, violin; G. 
Miquelle, cello; M. Kottler, piano. 

Turning to Masonic: Temple, De- 
troiters showed solid support during 
the opening weeks of the Civic Light 
Opera season. The Firefly touched 
off the series, with Allan Jones, Roy 
Atwell and Rosmarie Brancato on 
hand for the premiere on Feb. 3. 
Later, Bert Wheeler, Helen Arthur, 
Jack Goode and Ollie Franks starred 
in Rio Rita. Countess Maritza was 
the succeeding attraction, acted and 
sung by Wilma Spence, Walter Cas- 
sel, Jack Goode and Ronnie Cunning- 
ham. Feb. 24 marked the start of the 
one week stand of Anzia Kuzak, 
Walter Cassel and Clarissa in The 
Desert Song. 


Traviata Given 


Entertainment on the heavier side 
was afforded by the Michigan Opera 
Company with Traviata, Jan. 27; 
Trovatore, Jan. 29; and Madama 
Butterfly, Jan. 30. Cesar Cianfoni 
was musical director and Paul 
Breisach conducted the orchestra. 
Featured roles were taken by Hilde 
Reggiani, Brurio Landi, Norina Greco, 
Anthony Pilotto, Frederick Jagel and 
Maru Castagna. 

Two of Irving Teicher’s attractions 
appeared during this period. The 
Budapest Quartet turned in its usual 
superlative playing on Jan. 29, in Bee- 
thoven, Prokofieff and Brahms and 
Larry Adler and Paul Draper were 
seen on Feb. 5. 

The Music Hall Recital Series of- 
fered Risé Stevens Jan. 28 and the 
guitarist, Andres Segovia, on Feb. 11. 

Vivian Gilpin Robison brought 
two young pianists to the Art Insti- 
tute: 17-year-old Betty Kowalsky, 
Jan. 29, and 13-year-old Viana Bey, 
Feb. 12. 

The Pasquier Trio made its first 
appearance in Detroit Jan. 31, under 
Pro Musica auspices. The brothers, 
playing violin, viola and cello, lived 
up to their fine reputation. 

Richard Dyer-Bennett appeared in 
a program of international folk songs 
and ballads Jan. 30. 
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Four Orchestras 
Play in Detroit 


Krueger Leads _ Local 
Forces—Minneapolis and 
Philadelphia Men Visit 


Detroit.—The American debut of a 
26-year-old Czech soprano marked 
the Detroit musical scene in early 
February. Eva Likova appeared with 
the Detroit Symphony under Kar! 
Krueger on Feb. 6 and 7, and scored 
heavily with selections from Mozart 
and Smetana. Rachmaninoff’s Sec- 
ond Symphony, and works by Sibelius 
and Mussorgsky completed the pro- 
gram. 

During the previous week, Artur 
Schnabel gave a placid performance 
of Brahms’ Second Piano Concerto. 
A lively rendition of Beethoven’s Sec- 
ond Symphony shared honors, and 


Krueger also conducted Wagner’s 
Siegfried Idyll and a short Bach 
chorale. 

The symphony cellist Georges 


Miquelle assumed the solo role on 
Feb. 13 and 14, with an assured in- 
terpretation of Saint-Saéns’ short but 
invigorating Concerto in A Minor. 
The orchestra under Mr. Krueger 
undertook an unusually long  or- 
chestral portion: Two Bach Chorales 
arranged by Arthur Luck, Carpenter's 
Adventures in a Perambulator. 
Bloch’s Winter, tone-poem, and the 
finale from Rhinegold. 


Spivakovsky Plays 


Tossy Spivakovsky’s brilliant vio- 
lin playing of the Mendelssohn ‘Con- 
certo was awarded Symphony-goers 
on Feb. 20 and 21. The premiere of 
the Edward MacDowell Tragic 
Sonata as orchestrated by Modest 
Altschuler, was conducted by Mr. 
Krueger. Carl McKinley’s Masque- 
rade and Stravinsky’s Firebird Suite 
rounded out the evening. 

Other Music Hall events were 
topped by Ballet Theatre Feb. 22 
through 24. The Skaters and Facsimile 
received special acclaim. Norma 
Vance, a newcomer, was applauded, 
along with such stalwarts as Nora 
Kaye, Alicia Alonso, Lucia Chase, 
Hugh Laing, John Kriza and Igor 
Youskevitch. 

The Detroit Oratorio Society listed 
an all-Brahms concert on Jan. 29. 
Arthur Gnau directed the 60-voice 
chorus in the Song of Destiny, Love 
Song Waltzes and Song of Triumph. 
Pianists Katja Andy and Evelyn 
Gurvitch provided excellent support. 

Masonic’s Major Symphony Series 
brought two more splendid ensembles. 
The Minneapolis under Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos offered Rachmainoff’s Second : 
an orchestration of Bach’s Toccata 
No. 1, as well of Ibert’s Ports of 
Call and Gould’s Minstrel Show also 
proffered many sides of the Minne- 
apolis group’s work. 

Another Bach work, the Pas- 
sacaglia and Fugue in C Minor, gave 
Detroiters an idea of the full-blooded 
character of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra’s brand of music on Feb. 10. 
With Eugene Ormandy on _ the 
podium, the reputed tone and balance 
of the Philadelphia were well in 
evidence in the Bach, as well as 
Rrahms’ Second Symphony, Sibelius’ 
Swan of Tuonela and Strauss’. Death 
and Transfiguration. 


All-Gershwin List 


An all-Gershwin concert packed 
Masonic for two performances on 
Jan. 25, when Paul Whiteman led an 
orchestra and soloists. Eugenie Baird 
and Johnny Thompson sang, while 
Earl Wild at the keyboard essayed 
the Rhapsody in Blue. 

On Feb. 15 the Scottish Rites 


Cathedral was the locale of the 17th 
anniversary concert of the 


Scandi- 





Eduard. Werner 


navian Symphony. 
conducted, while cellist John Soder- 


berg and baritone Syver ‘Thingstad 


offered solos. 
SEYMouR KAPETANSKY 


Recitalists Return 
To Boston 


Pianists and Vocalists 
Preponderant Among Re- 
cent Visitors 





Boston.—The increasingly polished 
artistry of Witold Malcuzynski was 
pleasurably in evidence at a pair of 
concerts, one in the Boston Morning 
Musicales, the other in Aaron Rich- 
mond’s Celebrity Series. The latter 
was devoted to Chopin. The Morning 
Musicales have also witnessed the first 
local appearance of Vitya Vronsky and 
Victor Babin since the latter returned 
from the Army. Rachmaninoff’s Sec- 
ond Suite, Schumann’s Andante and 
Variations, Op. 46, and Milhaud’s 
aromatic Bal Martiniquais were high- 
lights of a program done with superb 
ensemble and crisp rhythm. 

Another old friend back after too 
long an absence was Stell Andersen. 
pianist, who gave us the infrequently 
heard Seventh Sonata of Prokofieff in 
a clear if not precisely virtuoso per- 
formance. Miss Andersen has a beau- 
tifully sustained sense of rhythm. 

Jan Peerce, tenor, sang at the Ricl- 
mond Celebrity Series, but unfortun- 
ately he was not in his best voice. 
Nevertheless he showed his usual skill 
with O Paradiso and Rachel! Quand 
du Seigneur, and a certain skill with 
songs of Grieg, Brahms, Strauss and 
others. Guiomar Novaes, whose solid 
art of the piano is not so well known 
here as it ought to be, gave a delight- 
ful evening of Bach, Beethoven, Chopi: 
and others. 

The Sonata in Modus Lascivus by 
Tibor Serly has been revealed to us in 
all its recondite harmonic theory and 
tight dissonance by Miklos Schwalb. 
A really first-rate pianist, Mr. Schwalb 
did not play with so much warmth, 
poetry and abandon as he can. Music 
of Scarlatti, Beethoven, the Schu- 
mann Symphonic Studies and three 
Debussy etchings completed his pro- 
gram. 

Other activity of the recent weeks 
has included concerts by Viana Bey, 
young pianist; the Ondricek Violin 
Ensemble, with young Robert Menga. 
a most talented boy, as soloist in the 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto; an- 
other Youth Symphony Concert con- 
ducted by Wheeler Beckett, a piano 
recital by Emanuel Zambelli, and the 
season’s first program by the admir- 
able Boston Society of Early Music. 


Pinza Performs 


Ezio Pinza once more has come and 
gone leaving in his wake memories oi 
beautiful vocalism, remarkable pres- 
ence and superb style. Extra seats had 
to be put upon the stage of Symphony 
Hall for his annual appearance in the 
Richmond Celebrity Series. 

Fortune Gallo has been with us 
again, in a week’s repertory of operatic 
works which, though they may be 
chestnuts, taste awfully good. Rigo- 
letto, Tosca, Traviata and Butterfly 
were all done in familiar and vigorous 
San Carlo style. The week was fabu- 
lously good at the box office. 

Solo artists continue to parade over 
our horizon. Recent weeks have in- 
cluded a marvelous Lieder program 
by Lotte Lehmann; a superlative re- 
cital, mainly of French music, by Mar- 
tial Singher, and re-appearance after 
seven years, of the English Griller 
Quartet, who gave the first Boston 
performance of the Second Quartet 
by Ernest Bloch. 

Other concert hall traffic has brought 
Luise Vosgerchian, exceptionally tal- 
ented Boston pianist; a local debut by 
pianist Ralph Sheldon; Vladimir Hor- 
owitz in characteristically electrifying 








afternoon of keyboard virtuosity, ana 
another pleasureable session of the 
Boston Society ct Early Music. 

Boris Goldovsky and his New En- 
gland Opera Theater have completed 
their first season with a. modest, taste- 
ful and musically effective production 
of La Bohéme. As at the first two 
Opera Theatre bills, Jordan Hall was 
crowded. 

A Boston debut by Gerhard Kander, 
violinist, and a Jordan Hall piano re- 
cital by Phyllis Knox have helped to 
swell the considerable volume of tonal 
activity in these parts. 

Cyrus DuRGIN 


Virgil Thomson 
Leads Own Work 


Conducts Kansas City 
Men in Film Score in 
His Home City 


Kansas City, Mo. — Diversified 
musical fare of interest and appeal has 
been offered by Efrem Kurtz, con- 
ductor of the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic in Music Hall. 

The seventh subscription concert 
brought Virgil Thomson, music edi- 
tor of the New York Herald Tribune 
to this, his former home, to conduct 
his composition, The Plow That 
Broke the Plains. Mr. Thomson was 
commissioned by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in 1935 to 
write this provocative “record of land, 
of soil, rather than people—a story of 
the Great Plains.” The guest con- 
ductor was heartily acclaimed in his 
first appearance as composer-conduc- 
tor, in his birth place. Helen Jepson, 
soprano, pleased with works of Men- 
delssohn, Cilea and Massenet. Mr. 
Kurtz obligingly repeated from a re- 
cent program his stirring reading of 
Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe. 

Three major items comprised the 
eighth pair of concerts which presented 
as soloist Artur Rubinstein, pianist. 
Mr. Kurtz and the orchestra col- 
laborated with excellent effect in both 
the A Major Piano Concerto of 
Mozart and Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody 
on a Theme by Paganini. Mr, Rubin- 
stein was particularly in the vein. An 
enthusiastic reception was accorded 
Mahler’s First Symphony with which 
Mr. Kurtz opened the program. 

A week later Alexander Brailow- 
sky, pianist, was assisting artist on the 
ninth pair of concerts in Chopin’s I 
Minor Concerto and Liszt’s Totentanz. 
Needless to report, the audience ap- 
plauded Mr. Brailowsky, Mr. Kurtz 
and the orchestra vociferously. 

An extra pair of concerts on the 
busy schedule was recently conducted 
by Andre Kostelanetz. Mr. Kostel- 
anetz could do no wrong for both 
audiences liked his pointed, incisive 
direction, 

The Independence Little Symphony, 
Franklyn S. Weddle, conductor, David 
Van Vactor, flutist, were sponsored 
in their concert at Memorial Hall, 
Independence, Mo., on Feb. 7, by the 
Community Music Association of In- 
dependence. The program comprised 
music by Adrianus Valerius-Kindler, 
Haydn, Mozart and Weinberger. 

Widely contrasted in style and 
character were compositions chosen 
by Efrem Kurtz for his final program 
in the Tuesday and Wednesday night 
subscription concerts, Feb. 24-25. 
Joseph Szigeti, violinist, won high 
favor for his performance of the 
Brahms Concerto. The initial mem- 
ber was Richard Mohaupt’s choral 
ballet, Lysistrata. 

An all-Gershwin program with 
Constance Keene, pianist, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., concluded the Pop Sunday 
afternoon series, a capacity audience 
(many hundreds turned away) dem- 
onstrating in no uncertain terms their 
approval of conductor, Miss Keene and 
orchestra. BLANCHE LEDERMAN 
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Steinberg Leads 
Verdi Requiem 


Philharmonic Plays Out 
of Town Dates—Minne- 
apolis Men Heard 


BuFFALo. — William Steinberg re- 
cently directed one of the finest per- 
formances so far this season, present- 
ing Verdi’s Requiem with the assist- 
ance of the combined choruses of the 
Buffalo Schola Cantorum and _ the 
Oratorio Choral Society, totalling 160 
voices, and the Philharmonic. The 
soloists were Rose Bampton, soprano; 
Herta Glaz, contralto; William Mc- 
Grath, tenor, and James Pease, bari- 
tone. All four were in excellent form 
and acquitted themselves splendidly. 
The work of the choruses trained by 
Cameron Baird deserves the highest 
praise. The concert opened with a fine 
rendition of Mozart’s Adagio and 
Fugue in C Minor and closed with the 
Prelude to Lohengrin. 

The Buffalo Philharmonic played a 
number of out of town engagements 
and soon will make a tour of Ohio and 
Canada. On Jan. 29, the orchestra 
appeared in Elmira, N. Y., under the 
auspices of the Loyola Council of that 
city. Especially noteworthy was Mr. 
Steinberg’s fine reading of Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony. The soloist, Doug- 
las White, pianist, was heard in the 
Second Concerto by Rachmaninofi. 

On Jan. 31, Leo Nadelmann, a 
Swiss pianist, made his first appear- 
ance as soloist with the orchestra, 
Mr. Steinberg conducting. Mr. Nadel- 
mann made a splendid showing, play- 
ing the Franck Symphonic Variations 
and later a group including works by 
Debussy, Chopin and Liszt. He was 
received enthusiastically. Mr. Stein- 
berg directed the orchestra in the 
Overture to The Barber of Seville, 
Rossini, selections from L’Arlesienne 
Suite, Bizet; The Overture to Wag- 
ner’s Rienzi and other works. 

On Feb. 8, Zorah Berry presented 
the Minneapolis Symphony, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, conductor, before a capa- 
city house at Kleinhans Music Hall. 
The crowded auditorium rang with 
applause throughout the evening for 
interpretations of music by Gluck, 
Ibert, Morton Gould and Rach 
maninoff. After many recalls he 
responded with two encores, the 
Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Scotch 
Symphony and the delightful L’Ap- 
prenti Sorcier, which brought the 
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CHILDREN'S HOUR 


Paul Robeson, who 
has given a number 
of benefit recitals 
for Camp Wo-Chi- 
Ca in New York 
State, pays a per- 
sonal visit to the 
children at the camp 


concert to a brilliant ending. 

With honors equally divided Wil- 
liam Steinberg with Jascha Heifetz 
as soloist presented an all Brahms 
concert before a completely filled 
Kleinhans Music Hall audience which 
acclaimed the artist and conductor 
and orchestra. Heifetz gave an elec- 
trified and superb performance closely 
seconded by a master accompaniment 
for which Mr. Steinberg is noted giv- 
ing the concerto all its brilliance and 
tonal color. The conductor was often 
recalled. It was an ideal evening. Mr. 
Steinberg selected the Tragic Over- 
ture as his opening number followed 
by a splendid rendition of the Third 
Symphony. During the intermission 
Frank N. Farrar, President of the 
Philharmonic Society announced the 
re-engagement of Mr. Steinberg -for 
the season 1947-48. 

On Feb. 14 at Kleinhans Music 
Hall the brilliant Canadian cellist, 
Zara Nelsova, appeared as soloist with 
the Philarmonic, Mr. Steinberg. con- 
ducting. Miss Nelsova played the 
Rococo Variations by Tchaikovsky with 
technical skill and understanding. Mr. 
Steinberg directed the orchestra in 
the Overture to The Marriage of 
Figaro, Mozart, the Italian Sym- 
phony, Mendelssohn and other works. 

Orchestra Night with members of 
the Philharmonic as soloists proved a 
gala affair on Feb. 21, at Kleinhans 
Music Hall. 

Robert Schulz, American pianist, 
was assisted by the Buffalo Sym- 
phonette and presented his Piano Pop 
Concert at Kleinhans Music Hall on 
Feb. 23, before a completely filled 
house. 

The eighth concert of the regular 
symphony series was given on March 
4th. The soloist, Menahem Pressler, 
was invited by Mr. Steinberg to re- 
place another artist scheduled for ap- 
pearance at this concert. This young 
man from Palestine who won the De- 
bussy prize surprised everyone with a 
sensational performance of the Varia- 
tions Symphoniques, Franck and a 
brilliant rendition of the Liszt E Flat 
Concerto. 


Zorah Berry presented Ezio Pinza 
before an enthusiastic audience that 
completely filled Kleinhans Music 
Hall on Feb. 25. Mr. Pinza, a great 
favorite here, was in excellent voice 
and was recalled many times. 

On March 11 Vronsky and Babin, 
duo-pianists, made their first appear- 
ance under the management of Zorah 
Berry at Kleinhans Music Hall. They 
were enthusiastically received by the 
large audience. 

3ENNO ROSENHEIMER 


Music in St. Louis 
(Continued from faye 3) 


Viadimir Golschmann and the or- 
chestra and Mr. Norngold, who was 
present at both performances. It was 
gratifying to hear a new work where- 
in the treatment and development of 
the melodic element was the par- 
amount issue. 

Mr. Heifetz’s performance was 
superb in every respect and the ease 
with which he disposed of the techni- 
cal requirements of the final move- 
ment was a revelation of his mastery 
of the instrument. He also was called 
upon to show his technical versatility 
as soloist in Max Waxman’s Carmen 
Fantasy, originally written as part of 
the score of the movie Humoresque. 
Mr. Golschmann opened the program 
with a distinguished performance of 
Brahms’s Variations on a Theme of 
Haydn and also offered Death and 
Transfiguration by Strauss. There was 
prolonged applause at its conclusion. 

The concerts of Feb. 7 and 8 were 
opened with an impressive reading of 
Bach’s Chorale, Come Sweet Death, in 
memory of Charles H.. Stix, whose 
death deprived the symphony asso- 
ciation of one of its most loyal sup- 
porters and _ indefatigable workers. 
Tansman’s revised Variations on a 
Theme by Frescobaldi, given _ its 
premiere in the 1937-1938 season by 
Mr. Golschmann, proved a delightful 
hit of writing. The two Debussy 
nocturnes, Clouds and Festivals, were 
appealing. These were followed by 
Copland’s A Lincoln Portrait, direct 
and forceful. A performance of Bee- 
thoyen’s Third Symphony closed the 
program. 

Edgar TLustgarten, first cellist of 


Teachers Hold St. 


(Continued from page 31) 
realization that the study of music is 
an end in itself and not for some pos- 
sible future glory, and that the super- 
talented are as rare in music as in 
any other field, “we shall be harassed 
by the over-ambitious parent and the 
organization and individual looking 
for something to exploit.” Edna Lie- 
ber, executive director of the Com- 
munity Music School, St. Louis, at 
a section meeting on Community 
Music, warned that all music students 
cannot become outstanding musicians 
through hard and long practice, but 
almost everyone does have “the desire 
to make some kind of music and given 
the right kind of music education, 
minus the display elements, almost all 
can acquire a working knowledge of 
music which would give them a great 
satisfaction.” 


Asks Wider Use of Music 


In the same vein, Peter W. Dykema, 
professor emeritus, Columbia  Uni- 
versity and chairman of the section 
meeting declared “There is enough 
music ready to be used and° enough 
comparatively simple ways of ‘using it, 
so that music may be much more 
widely used, in a greater variety -of 
ways, by many more people, to their 
greater satisfaction, than is as yet the 
case even in our fortunate America.” 

The application of music as applied 
to industry, its power and _ influence 
in that field was discusséd by Robert 
J. Richardson, Wired Music, Inc., of 
St. Louis. Various choral groups and 
a young family of instrumentalists 
appeared on the program. 

At an evening session March 1 at 
Christ Church Cathedral the St. Louis 
Chapter, American Guild of Organ- 
ists, sponsored a program of organ, 
choral and instrumental music. Par- 
ticipants included Mario G. Salvador, 
organist from the St. Louis Cathedral, 
the Celestial Choristers under C. 
Spencer Tocus and brass choirs from 
the St. Louis Philharmonic under 
conductor Stanley Chapple. 

The final general session on March 


the orchestra, was the sotoist at the 
sixth Pop concert on Feb. 9, playing 
the Saint-Saéns Concerto for cello in 
A Minor with distinctive style and 
flawless technique. Harry Farbman 
vigorously conducted a program that 
contained works by Rossini, Strauss, 
Rogers, Grainger, Shostakovitch and 
Elgar. Hersert W. Cost 


Federation Plans 

(Continued from page 6) 
and James Gibb are the respective 
conductors. 

Ann-Kullmer, many times Federa- 
tion winner in State and District 
events, now a widely known conductor, 
will conduct the Cesar Franck Sym- 
phony, Debussy’s Fetes, and _ the 
patriotic cantata This Is America by 
H. Merrills Lewis, National Student 
Adviser. 

On Sunday the traditional. White 
Breakfast will be held with music 
furnished by the Madrigal Club of 
Detroit, the Detroit String Ensemble, 
and the Detroit Tuesday Musicale 
Choral Ensemble. The 148th Psalm will 
be presented in Dance Form by 
Forrest Thornburg, former dancing 
partner of Ruth St. Denis. Mrs. Guy 
Patterson Gannett, retiring National 
President, will give her farewell ad- 
dress. 

A meeting of the newly elected 
board of directors will follow. 





The Musicians Emergency Fund, 
113 West 57 St., New York, City, has 
scheduled a three-year program for 
the entertainment and training of hos- 
pitalized veterans. An expenditure of 
$500,000 is planned. 
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Louis Convention 


3 was devoted to a review of music 
activities and reports from Chairmen 
of Committees. The University of 
Missouri String Quartet performed 
the Debussy Quartet with skilled co- 
ordination. The final business meet- 
ing followed, at which time Raymond 
Kendall of the University of Michi- 
gan was elected president of the Music 
Teachers National Association, suc- 
ceeding Russell V. Morgan, Cleve- 
land. Other officers elected were: 
vice-president, Leo C. Miller, St. 
Louis; treasurer, Oscar W. Demmler, 
Pittsburg ; secretary, Wilfred C. Bain, 
North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Tex. and editor of the asso- 
ciation publication. 

The executive committee accepted 
the invitation of Boston to hold the 
next convention in that city and after 
some discussion it was decided to re- 
turn to the schedule in effect, before 
the war to hold the joint meetings 
during the holidays. A tentative date 
of Dec. 28, 1947 was set for the.start 
of the MTNA meeting to be followed 
by the NASM meeting. 


Singing Teachers Elect 


Elected by the National Association 
of Singing Teachers are the follow- 
ing: Regional Governors: Northwest- 
ern District, Melvin H. Geist. Salem, 
Ore.; Southeastern District, DuPre 
Rhame, Greenville, S. C.; Represen- 
tatives-at-large: Eastern District, 
James R. Houghton, Boston; Romley 
Fell, Newark, N. J.; Southeastern 
District, Marguerite Ringo, Gaines- 
ville, Ga.; Southern District, Lillian 
G. McCook, Natchotoches, La.; Cen- 
tral District, John O. Samuel, Lake- 
wood, Ohio: Stanley Deacon, Kansas 
City. Mo.; Northern District, Hadley 
R. Crawford, Indianola, lowa; South- 
western District, Georgia B. Ellyson, 
Denver; Dr. Grady Harlan, San 
Marcos, Texas; Calif-Western Dis- 
trict, Mynard Jones, Oakland; North- 
western District, Alvah A. Beecher, 
Moscow, Idaho; Kenneth FE. Schil- 
ling. Walla Walla, Wash. 
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A New Piano Sensation... 


“GOLDSTEIN 


TRIUMPHS IN AMERICAN DEBUT, TOWN HALL, NEW YORK, MARCH 15, 1947 


A Unanimous Press: 





@ "One of the most richly endowed young 
pianists. . . . It was certainly a_ virtuoso 


performance. R. P.. TIMES 


@ "Striking impression . . . a young lady who 
lives and breathes music . . . wide and vivid 


musical experience . . . inner musical vitality." 
—Arthur Berger, HERALD-TRIBUNE 


@ "A fine grasp of technical and interpretative 
essentials . . . the most complicated passages 


were heard in skeletal exactitude." 
H. C. S.. SUN 


@ "An exceptionally gifted and seasoned key- 
board performer, and a deeply serious artist 
with definite personality and temperament . . . 
conviction and individuality . . . tremendous 


digital dexterity and rhythmic drive." 
—Robert Hague, PM 


@ "March 15, 1947—the day of Ella Goldstein's 
first appearance in New York—will remain a 


memorable one in the annals of musical America." 
-_NOVOYE RUSSKY SLOVO 


@ ‘She already ranks above the majority of her 


colleagues." 
—Arthur Holde, STAATS-ZEITUNG and HEROLD 
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EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT NOW BOOKING 1947-48 


P 59 WEST 55th STREET 
” 
; y and NEW YORK 19,N. Y 
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“One of the country’s rising talents of the baton” ».<7w.tsrs27.. 


ON QOSER— ( s 4 Is 
¢ 


F ollowing Mr. Hendl’s recent appearance 
as conductor of the Philharmonic-Symphony, February 
27, 1947, the New York Press was unanimous in its 
acclaim: 


TIMES: ". . . had his scores in his head and his heart 
. understood both the classic and romantic tradition." 
Olin Downes 


HERALD TRIBUNE: ‘Obviously a sound musician . . . 

he is not any kind of a fake or phony . . . read with love 

and precision the work of his own contemporary." 
Virgil Thomson 


SUN: ". .. Every evidence of authority. ... 
Irving Kolodin 


WORLD-TELEGRAM: "... one of the country's rising 
talents of the baton... sing was the word for Mr. Hendi, 
for the lyric note was stressed in the right places... ." 

Louis Biancolli 


JOURNAL-AMERICAN: "Young Hend1 is direct. His 
performances are clear-cut, efficient and alive." 
Miles Kastendieck 


POST: "Highly exceptional gifts... he produced from 
his ensemble a beautifully modulated tone . . . at once 
relaxed and vigorous; a dynamically varied and archi- 
tecturally imposing conception of the music.” 

Harriett Johnson 


ENGAGEMENTS SEASON 1946-47 


N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony (Nov. 2) All Veteran's Orchestra, AVC 
National Symphony, Wash., D. C. (Hunter College, March 9) 

(Dec. 19. Conductor-pianist ) CBS—“‘Invitation to Music’’ (March 12) 
N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony (Feb. 27-28; March 1-2) Pittsburgh Symphony (April 18-20) 


1947-48—Re-engaged 3rd Consecutive Season as Assistant Conductor, New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 


Limited Guest Appearances Season 1947-48 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. ° DIVISION OF COLUMBIA CONCERTS e 113 W. 57th S#., N. Y. 19 


Orkin Photos 








